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_ ‘THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


UMAN inventions have narrowed the world 
H wonderfully, while they have broadened 
life and human experience to a degree that 
seems almost marvelous. We are more fully 
in touch today with the Old World and its peo- 
ples than our forefathers, a century ago, were 
with those living a hundred miles from them 
within the limits of their own State. The rail- 
road, the telegraph, the steamboat, and the great 
ocean cables, the latter flashing human thought 
from continent to continent, have practically 
brought humanity into the most intimate rela- 
tionship individually, and have made the complete 
isolation of a nation a thing impossible. And for 
this reason the political attitude which any one 


nation assumes is of interest to every other. We. 


of America have heretofore felt that our political 
destiny was confined wholly to this continent; 
that it was ours, here between the two great 
oceans, to build up an enlightened, prosperous 
and progressive civilization, with a government 
based upon the broadest principles of political 
- and social freedom. We have stood aloof from 
the. dissensions and the political entanglements 
of the Old World, attending strictly to the devel- 
opment of our own interests, the well-being of 
the masses, and their advancement to the highest 
possible plane of intellectual growth. And the 
world has looked on in wonder at what we have 
wrought. The world-old peoples are no longer 
disposed to sneer at the Yankee_nation, or to 
doubt its strength as a power among other peo- 
ples. With the single exception of Spain, it 
flings no slighting words at us, and we are busy 
just now teaching Spain a wholesome lesson. And 
she needs to learn it. She needs to have her eyes 
opened, to see the shortsightedness that has con- 
trolled all of her colonial policy from her earliest 
days unto the present time, and the corruption 
which has influenced every part of her official life. 
When Columbus discovered America Spain had 
no thought of founding here a vast domain for 
the settlement of industrious immigrants who 
would develop the unknown resources of the New 
World by peaceful and intelligent industry. The 
rights of the native population were not consid- 
ered. Conquest and greed were the great moving 
principles that controlled her and today her re- 
lation to her colonies is that of an oppressor ruled 
by the love of gold. 


This war may in the end prove a blessing to the 
world. First, it has united our own people in 
closer bonds of unity, making us bury forever all 
the political differences of the past. It has also 
brought us into more sympathetic relationship 
with England, awakening the sympathy of race 
to such a degree that it is recognized as a power 
of such tremendous potency that it cannot be 
lightly assailed or tampered with. The moral 


strength that England has lent us by her firm po- 
sition in this war is beyond estimate. 

The influence, also, of this war upon the Span- 
ish people cannot at the present stage of the 
contest be easily measured, but it will tend, in 
a great degree, te annihilate her narrow and sel- 
fish policy, because she cannot fail to perceive 
that it is at war with the enlightened sentiment 
and practice of the age, and that it will not be 
longer tolerated by it. Yet this.lesson will not 
be fully earned until some of her richest posses- 
sions have forever passed from her political 
grasp. The mene, mene tekel upharsin of the mo- 
mentous present has been uttered against her, and 
must find fulfillment. We see the beginning of 
the end of Spanish colonial dominion, not only 
in this Western World, but elsewhere, for the na- 
tion that does not keep step with Progress,.and 
that clings to the old semi-barbarism of the past, 
must ultimately sink into’ decadence and swift 
decline. If Spain would continue to live she must 
profit by the lesson which is now being taugnt 
her, and come into fuller accord with the spir® 


and the advancement of the nineteenth century, 


and put from her the practices and the spirit 
which are now working her ruin. In no other 
way can she save herself from the death-grasp 
that is upon her. 


REMEMBER THE VIRGINIUS, 
HE destruction of the battleship Maine 
"[ereogs Spanish treachery in the harbor of 
Havana is not by any means the only griev- 
ance we have to settle with Spain. Coupled with 
the war-cry, “Remember the Maine!” should be 
another, “Remember the Virginius!”’ Americans 
have ample cause for remembrance on this score. 
The diplomatic “settlement” of that tragic affair 
did not and eould not wipe out the moral respon- 
sibility for the unspeakable outrage against hu- 
manity, against justice, and against civilization, 
committed by Spain. 

It- was undoubtedly a great mistake on the part 
of the government of the United States that it 
did not treat with Spain at the cannon’s mouth 
on that occasion, instead of through the chan- 
nels of diplomacy. The outrage was. as flagrant 
as it could well have been. It -was not a case 
which properly admitted of apology and the pay- 
ment of a money indemnity in satisfaction of 
all claims. The cost of the affair to Spain should 
have been the loss of Cuba, which was then in a 


state of revolt. If we had pursued a vigorous | 


course of retaliation at that time, we should not 
now be at war with Spain, the tragedy of the’ 
Maine would not have occurred, and Cuba would 
now be either a free and sovereign nationality or 
one of.the States of the American Union. . 

There is no darker chapter in the whole history 
of Hispano-American relations than the tragedy 
of the Virginius. Although the loss of American 
lives was not so great as in the case of the 
Maine, the culpability of the Spanish government 
was greater, in that its official representatives 
openly ordered the slaughter of Capt. Fry. and his 
crew, and caused the order to be in part executed. 
In the case of the Maine, there is room for the 
supposition that its destruction was the work.of 
individuals not acting under orders from those 
in authority; though few Americans, remember- 
ing the Virginius affair, believe this to be the 
case. 

The circumstances of that affair have not been 
forgotten, and are not likely to be forgotten. 
The Virginius, though sailing under the American 
flag, was a filibustering vessel, and as such was 
subject to capture by the Spaniards. Had they 
been content with the capture of the vessel and 
the imprisonment of her crew, there would have 
been no just cause for complaint. But the Span- 
ish thirst for blood had to be appeased, and the 
result was the commission of a national crime, for 
which Spain, though she escaped with a light 
punishment at the time, is now reaping the pen- 
al 
pa the evening of the Sist of October, 1873, the 
Virginius was captured by the Spanish warship 


| 


| Tornado, after a hard chase in the Caribbean Sea. 


The captured vessel and her crew were taken to 
Santiago de Cuba, arriving there on the following 
day. On the next day after the arrival of the Vir- 
ginius in Santiago a court-martial was held on 
board the Tornado which lasted only five hours. 
Four of the leaders of the expedition were found 
guilty of “piracy on the high seas,” and were 
sentenced to he shot, which sentence was carried 
out early on the morning of November 3. On the 
same day the captain and crew of the ill- fated 
vessel, the majority of whom were Americans, 
many of them being youths under age, were 
brought before their judges amd were speedily 
condemned to death. Thirty-seven of them, in- 
cluding Capt. Fry, were told off for execution on 
the following day. Early the next morning 
they were marched to the city slaughter-house, 
half a mile distant from the city. They were 
lined up against an adobe wall, facing a line of 
marines with leveled muskets. The proverbially 
bad marksmanship of the Spaniards was con- 
spicuous in this instance. Only to Capt. Fry 
was vouchsafed the mercy of instant death from 
the volley. An unspeakably hideous scene fol- 
lowed. According to the accounts*of eye-wit- — 
nesses, the marines rushed upon the wounded : 
men and mutilated them in a most horrible man- 
ner. Thrusting the muzzles of their guns into 
the eyes, mouths.and ears of the dying, they lit- 
erally blew their heads to pieces, in some ft- 
stances. Then, to complete the climax of horror, 
a troop of cavalry appeared, and the horsemen 
were ordefed to ride repeatedly over the mass of 
dying men, which they did until the last trace 
of life was trampled out of their mangled bodies. 
Next, the bloodthirsty Spanish rabble was let 
loose upon the corpses, and during the entire day 
the heads and limbs of the victims were paraded 
on long poles through the streets of the city. 

This supremely revolting tragedy was not en- 
acted in the dark ages, but on the 4th day of 
November, A. D., 1873, almost within sight of the 
American shores. Will any American say thit 
we have not a score of blood to settle with Spain? 
Can we forget or forgive this dastardly slaughter 
of our countrymen? Can it be doubted that 
the cry, “Remember the Virginius!” will be on 
the lips and in the hearts of our brave warriors 
who are battling in the cause of liberty on Cuban 
soil, and at the very city where this inhuman out- 
rage was committed? 


Fifty more of the prisoners were ordered to be 
shot at 3 o’clock on the afternoon of the 5th, But 
providentially, at 10 o’clock on the morning of 
that day a British man-of-war, H.M.S. Niobe, 
steamed into the harbor. When her commander, 
Sir Lamberton Lorraine, heard of the proposed 
execution, he promptly trained his guns on the 
town and informed the Spanish Governor, Bur- 
riel, that the executions must be postponed as in 
all probability some of the prisoners were Brit- 
ish subjects. The executions were postponed. 
They never came off, and the prisoners were sub- 
sequently released. Thus our English brothers 
did us a good turn on that occdsion, as they have 
shown themselves willing to do in the present 
war. While remembering the Maine and the 
Virginius, let us also remember with gratitude 
H.M.S. Niobe and her gallant commander. 


© 


George Cabot Lodge, son of United States Sen- 
ator Lodge of Massachusetts, told his father he 
should go to war in some capacity despite pa- 
ternal.oppositon. The Senator capitulated and 
secured him an appointment as acting ensign on 
the auxHiary cruiser Dixie. 


It is reported that Miss Marie Van Zandt, the. 
American soprano, who has won success in opera 
in Paris and other continental operahouses, is to 
marry a Russian nobleman. 


“ May Yohe, the former actress, who married 
Lord Francis Hope, is now a charity worker in 
London, and is said to be or beloved by those 
for whom she worka 
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EFFERSON, the nation builder, 
the statesman, theorist and philoso- 
pher, is weil kvowa to his country- 
men; in fact, to all the world. The 
Jefferson of every-day life is a less fa- 
miliar but no less interesting figure. 
Not ene of Jefferson’s many biographers 
bas succeeded in giving an adequate 
presentation of his personality, but 
from contemporary descriptions, old 
letters and family records it is possible 
to get a very fair and accurate mental 
picture of Jefferson’s human side, for, 
like all heroes, he was intensely human, 
In point of stature Jefferson was in 
the WAshington and Lincoln class, 6 
ft. 2% inches in height, not as well built 
as Washington, but resembling in lines 
of certain disproportion thé great Ken- 
tuckian. rather than the almost physi- 
cally perfect Virginian. He was a gocd 
horseman, but in this respect below 
the Washington standard, as, indeed, 


‘what man of that era was not? Like 


Washington. too, Jefferson possessed 
prodigiousstrength. He was the strong. 
est man in his county, and could lift 
the weight of 1900 pounds with ease. 
His great strength was an inheritance 
from his father, who is described as 
having been “a wonder of physical 
force.” Unitke Lincoln, not a trace of 
awkwardness could be discovered in 
Jefferson. The widely different asscci- 
ations of the two men easily account 
for the fact. The log cabin in the wil- 
derriéss, the flat boat, the small coun- 
try village, the rough western circuit 
in those pioneer days, the shirtsleeves 
Legislature of a young State, could not 
be compared, as schools of Geportment 
and the graces of life, with the com- 


.fortable planter’s mansion in colonial 
Virginia, the classical school, the old; 


college of William and Mary, the 
stately establishments of the vpuient 
slave owners, with square miles of rich 
estates, the cultured life of early Phil- 
adelphia, and finally, a long r-sidence 
in the most splendid of European capi- 
tals and a’ cicse personal and official in- 
tercourse with the leaders of the bril- 
liant and aristocratic court o* the most 
polished French Kings. But, despite 
these d fferences, there is a clos? rese:n- 
blance in character and disposition be- 
tween these two national h:2roes. 

LACKED BEAUTY OF PEKSON. 

Jefferson was not tandsome man. 
At the age of 17 he is described as tall, 
rawboned, freckled and sandy-haired; 
the feet and hands large, the wrists 
thick, the chin and cheek'srats promi- 
But his apvearanece, of course, 
improved as he grew in years. The face 
was angular, the feattles strung and 
the lines firm and well defined. His 
complexion was a ruddy, the texture of 
the skin fine and-the color delicately 
fair. The sandy hair of youh deep- 
ened to a reddish chestnut of luxuriant 
growth. The eyes were full and decp- 
set, in tint a light hazel, and beauti- 
ful in expression. Daniel drew this 
portrait or Jefferson at the age of 82. 
‘The head, which is not peculiar in its 
shane, is set rather forward on his 
shoulders; and his neck being long, 
there is, when he is walking, an habit- 
ual protrusion of it. It is still covered 
with hair which, having been once red 
and.now turning gray, is of an indis- 
tinct sandy hue. His eyes are small, 
very light and now neither brilliant 
nor striking. His chin is rather long, 
but not pointed. His mouth is well- 
formed and still filed with teeth; it 
is strongly compressed, bearing an ex- 
pression of contentment and benevo- 
lence. His complexion, formerly light 
and freckled, now bears the marks of 
age and cutaneous affection. His limbs 
are uncommonly long, his hands. and 
feet very large, and his wrists of an 
extraordinary size.’’ 


HIS KINDLY NATURE, 


The general expression of the coun- 
tenance was vivacious and exceedingly 
pleasing. He had a nature full of siin- 
shine and a constant desire to make all 
around him happy. Affection for fam- 
ily, friends and espec‘ally children. 
with whom, when a grandfather, he 
was wont to romp on the floor was 
one of his strongest characteristics. He 
was keenly sensitive to suffering even 
in dumb animals, but he did not carry 
sentiment so far as to prevent him 
from soundly punishing. an unruly 
horse, so as to master him. Those de- 
pendent on him loved him, particularly 
his slaves, to whom he was kind and 
generous. Few men ever had a larger 
number of friends; no man could be 
more devoted to them. He possessed a 
high, proud spirit, but not a particle of 
vanity. He had unbounded faith in hu- 
manity and was quick to forgive and 
forget personal injury and _ injustice. 
He was seldom angry, ill-humored or 
irritable. In every relation of life he 
was frank, candid and conscientiously 
just. Though far from effeminate, he 
had many feminine ways, tastes and 


JEFFERSON, THE MAN. 


PERSONALITY OF THE AUTHOR OF THE GREAT 
DECLARATION. 


By a Special Contributor. 


feelings, which endeared him to those 
who enjoyed his friendship. 
WAS NOT AN ORATOR. 

While Jefferson was a brilliant con- 
versationalist he avas not an orator. In 
Congress he seldom spoke, “Why Mr. 
Jefferson was not distinguished in pop- 
ular debate,” says Wiliam Wirt, “has 
often been a matter of surprise to thuse 
who have seen his eloquence on paper 
and heard it in conversation. He had 
all the attributes of the mind and the 
heart and the soul which are essential 
to eloquence of the highest crder. The 
only defect was a physical one; he 
wanted volume and compass of voice 
for a large deliberative assembly, and 
his voice from the excess of his sensi- 
bility, instead of rising with his feel- 
ings dnd conceptions, sunk under their 
pressure, and became gutteral and in- 
articulate. The consciousness of this 
infirmity repressed every attempt in a 
large body in which he knew he must 
fail.” But, independently of this de- 
fect, Jefferson seems to have been 
averse to speech-making. This may be 
inferred from his sharp criticism of 
the debates in the Continental Con- 
gress. “Day after day,’”’ he remarks, 
“was wasted on the most unimportant 
questions.” To a member who had 
asked him how “he could sit in silence, 
hearing so much false reasoning which 
a word should refute,” he replied that 
“to refute was easy, but to silence was 
impossible.” He added that it “was 
the trade of lawyers to question every- 
thing, yield nothing, and talk by the 
hour,” and “that 150 of them should do 
business together ought not to be ex- 
pected.” Jefferson, however, appreci- 
ated oratory. He observed of Patrick 
Henry that “he appeared to me to 
sneak as Homer wrote,” and of John 
Adams he said, “he was our Colossus on 


the floor,” and “came out with a power 


of thought and expression which moved 
us from our seats.” 
JEFFERSON AS A BOY. 

As a boy Jefferson had very little 
hdOme life, in the sense of living with 
his family. At 9 years of age he was 
under the tuition of a clergyman, who 
taught him French and the rudiments 
of Greek and Latin. When only 14 he 
lost his father. Half a century later 
Jefferson, in a letter of advice to his 
grandson, gave an account of this criti- 
cal period of his life, and of the perils 
that beset him. “When I recollect.” he 
wrote, “that at 14 years of age the 
whole care and direction of mys-lf was 
thrown on myself entirely, without a 
relative or friend qualified to advise cr 
guide me, and recollect the various 
sorts of bad company with which I 
associated from time to time, I was 
astonished I did not turn off with some 
of them and become as wo-thluss to 
society as they were. From the cir- 
cumstances of my position ¥ was often 
thrown into the society of horse racers, 
card players, fox hunters, scientific and 
professionai men, and of dignified men, 
and many a time have I asked myself 
in the enthusiastic moment of the death 
of a fox or the victory of a favorite 
horse, the issue of aquestion eloquently 
argued at the bar,, or in the great coun- 
cil of the nation. Well, which of these 
kinds of reputations should I prefer? 
that of a horse jockey? A fox hunter? 
An orator? Or the honest advocate of 
my country’s rights? Be assured, my 
dear Jefferson, that these little returns 
into ourselves. this self-criticising 
habit, is not trifling, nor senseless, but 
leads to the prudent selection and 
steady pursuit of what-is right.” 


A LIVELY YOUTH. 
All the same, young Jefferson kept 


up pretty well with the crowd and 


did not allow himself to be deprived 
of his share of whatever fun was go- 
ing on. And, although a trifle more se- 
date when he went to William and 
Mary College, in Williamsburg, the old 
capital of Virginia, he helped to sus- 
tain the reputation of that establish- 
ment for scholastic vivacity in the reg- 
ulation pranks played upon the towns- 
people. At college he gave no extraor- 
dinary evidences of genius, but he was 
a hard student, resolute in the pursuit 
of knowledge with a strong turn for 
original investigation. Mathematics 
was his favorite study and he excelled 
in the ancient classics“and in the fine 
arts. 


HIS FIRST LOVE AFFATR. 

The future author of the Declaration 
of Independence was wildly in love 
with a Miss Rebecca Burwell at the age 
of 19. He was reading law at the time 
and dwelling upon the picture ef Re- 
becca, which he carried in nis case, 
he fervently wished in a letter to a 
friend that “the devil nad old Coke, for 
he was sure he never was so tired of 
an old dull scoundrel! in his life.” To 
add to his mental agonies the cheriehed 
picture was ruined by a rainstorm one 
night, and the rats ran off with the silk 
garters the fair hands of Rebecca had 
made for him. Despairing of the suc- 
cess of his suit he planned a foreign 


-Bometimes thirty to 


tour, England, Holland, Spain. Mgypt 
“Should he ask her?” was the great 
problem. ‘Inclination led that way, but 
if refused, he would he “ten times 
more wretched than ever.” This dread- 
ful state of suspense lasted nearly a 
year. Bold resolves to end th? anony 
all melted away when the time came; 
he could never get beyond “explaining 
his projects” and intimating that he 
should ask the question in due time. 
The @atastrophe came at last in the 
announcement of the fair Rebecca’s 
engagement to another, and in the 
Jeffersonian letter giving the horrible 
news to his friend, the name of Wil- 
liamsburg was changed to “Devils- 
burg.” In this letter he philosophically 
discoursed on the necessity of fortitude 
in this strain: ‘‘The only method of do- 
ing this is to assume a perfect resigna- 
tion to the divine will, to consider that 
whatever does happen must happen, 
and that by our uneasiness we cannot 
prevent the blow before it does fall, 


but we may add to its force after it 
has fallen.” 


HIS MUSIC WINS A WIFE. 


Jefferson was exceedingly fond of 
music, While a boy he learned to play 
the violin, and in his early manhood 
he took his fiddle with him wherever he 
went. There is a tradition that it 
helped him to win his wife, the rich 
and beautiful widow Skelton. . ‘The 
story goes that two of his rivals met 
one evening at the door of her resi- 
dence. They were shown into a room to 
which the music of a harpsichord and 
a violin was wafted to them, together 
with the sounds of two voices united 
ina tender love song. The violin and 
one voice belonged to Jefferson. Both 
suitors took the hint conveyed by the 


situation and left, never to return on 
the same mission. 


A TURN FOR INVENTION. 

Jefferson found time while he was 
Minister to France to take an interest 
in the improvement of the harpsichord 
and to Invent a simple contrivance for 
the making of time in music. He had 
in fact a strong turn toward invention. 
While President he hit upon an idea 
for a dry dock which he wanted Con- 
gress to build at Washington, anda ex- 
hibited a model of it in the White 
House. 

Jefferson nad very positive ideas on 
the education pr5per for young wo- 
men. Referring to his own daughters, 
he said: “I thove¢4l it essential to give 
them a solid education which might 
enable them, when become mothers, to 
educate their own @aughters, and even 
to direct the course of their sons, 
should their fathers be lost, inatten- 
tive or incapable.” 
standard. He was severe in his con- 
demnation of the trash that in his day 
went under the name o% fiction. ‘The 
*““inordinate passions’ fo: it was one of 
the “great obstacles” to good education. 
It was so much “poisoa”’ infecting the 
mind and destroying its tone. with the 
“result of a bloated imagination, sickly 
judgment, and disgust toward all the 
real business of life.” Miss Edgeworth 
and Mme.*Genglis he exvepied from 
their .vigorous condemnation. Fope, 
Dryden, Thompson and Shakespeare, 
Moliere, Racine and the Carneilles were 
“authors who may be read with pleas- 
ure and improvement.” French was 
indispensable. Dancing, drawing and 
music were “essential,” but after mar- 
riage women shou!d follow the French 
rule and not dance. The tmportance 
of domestic economy was o) vious. 

When in his 76th vear Jefferson was 
asked to describe his manner of life. 
“I live so much like other people.” he 
replied, “that I might refer to ord‘nary 
life as the history of mv own.” He 
gave, however, some particulars. Ani- 
mal food he ate little of, usine it not 
as an “ailment, but as a condiment for 
the vegetables,” which formed his prin- 
cipal diet. A glass ania half of wine 
satisfied him, but with a friend he 
trebled it. but “halved its effects ty 
drinking the weak wines only.” Malt 
liquors and cider were his usual table 
drinks: he took tea or coffee at break- 
fast. “I was a hard student,” he adds, 
until I entered on the business of life, 
and at the age of 76 I am again a hard 
student.” This passion ofr reading cut 
down his sleening hours sometiines to 
five if the volume inwhand was inter- 
esting, for, ““‘whether he retired to bed 
early or late, he rose with the sun.” If 
his author was dull he slept eight 
hours. Tobacco he never used, nor 
“ardent spirits.” Both hearing and 
eyesight were good. At night and with 
fine print, however, glasses were nec- 
essary. He was too feeble to walk far, 
but he could go on horseback without 
fatigue six or eight miles a day and 
forty. Jefferson 
was 83 years old when he died. 

J.T. FOLEY. 


The Magic Name. 


{Kansas City Journal:] The name of 
Hobson posseses a magic charm wher- 
ever it is heard now. In one of the 
New York courts the other day a poor 
widow bearing that name was brought 
up by her landlord on a suit of dis- 
possession for non-payment of rent. 
“Hobson, Hobson!” ejaculated the jus- 
tice as he heard the name. “That is 
a name to be respected and honored.” 
The widow, not expecting these kind 
words, and unmindful of the deed of 
Lieut. Hobson at Santiago, began to 
weep. “I move, Your Honor,” spoke 
up her counsel, partriotically and ex- 
citedly, “that Mrs. Hobson be given 
until next Thursday to move.” “fhe 
shall have it. Her name is sufficient to 
win the favor .of this court,” said the 
judge. 


That meant a high~ 


How bright the sky, how full and sweet the 
day! 

How fair the blossoms with the winds at play, 

Light-toying with their petals; the calm air 

Seems breathing rest and quiet, everywhere 

The shadows kiss the grass, then fall asleep 

Beneath the palms which o’er them vigils 
keep. 

The birds sing gayly, warbling songs that ring 

With their full-throated gladness; everything 

Is tremulous with beauty, and I hear 

The shepherd winds soft call'ng in their clear, 

Low voices unto the smiling trecs, 

Where golden sunshine nestles, these 

All whispering of peace, each leaf a-thrill 

As if it held a soul that worshiped still 

A sun new-made, drinking its golden light, 

As stars do drink it, and the pure while 

And nun-like flowers, when they are clasped 

In the warm arms of Noon and are held fast 

In nursing tenderness as there they lle, 

Beneath the wondrous blue of summer's sky. 

The little streamlets run, and, singing haste 

To the great vastness of the ocean waste, 

Losing themselves ‘mid silver waves of foam, 

In the wide cradle of their ocean home, 

Far o'er the mounts sometimes a white cloud 
broods, 

Like a pure spirit lingering o’er the woods, 

And dawn draws near with soft, rose-sandled 
feet, 

And its full-perfumed, cooling breath, more 
sweet 

Than all the winds of Araby the blest, 

Welcome as slumber with her dreamless rest. 

And to and fro the laughing children run, 

Each face is like a flow'r and ev'ry one — 

Looking a dimple on the face of day, 

That makes her ever fairer, and we say: 

How beautiful the world is, and so full of 
peace, 

And life is fair, would that it m’ght not cease, 

But run on thus forever, till we grow 

To joy’s full stature. Oh, how biest to so 

Live on—to fully live, and love and do 

Great deeds, armored with peace, long, long 
years through, 

Growing in all things that do make us great, 

Facing the world with right and strength 
elate. 


But, ah, the other side! My ears do catch, 
As seeing what I do not see, I watch 

Our battling hosts go forth at duty’s call, 

To fight for freedom and for freedom fall 
The thunder of the guns, hear them afar, 
Bellowing of death and cruel, bloody war; 

Il see great armies on the tropic plain 
Fronting each other, and I see the slain 
With white, set-faces ‘neath the burning sky, 
Youth on their foreheads, in each glazing eye, 
And Death walks there on his mysterious way, 
Where shells are crashing and the light of 


day 
Grows dim with smoke and lurid with the 
blaze 


|. Of belching cannon; all the battle ways 


Are hot as whea some great volcano plays 
Its deadliest red streams of lava fire, 
Destroying great c't'es, which expire 
And life is not. And then, oh then, I see 
The wherefore-of it all. Humanity 
Hath called to Freedom for her blessed aid, 
And Freedom's arm was not a moment stayed, 
Uprose her sons, a mighty host and strong, 
To wrench the scepter from the hand of 
Wrong, 
And God's gieat might is with ‘hem as they £o 
To lay the power of the oppressor low, 
And peace shall blossom whefe their blicod 
doth ficw. 

Oh, blessed land of ours, take bope, and fare 
Thee ever onward in God's watchful care, 
And, noble sons of ours, return and rest 
In Glory’s pillow and the grateful breast 
Of Freedom. Come from the Orient isles, 
And Cuba's shores, over the wate:y miles 
So soon as war is done, 
And your brave hands have won 
The peace for which ye fought, 
Wheich ye with bicod have bought. 
The bloody fields your feet have trod 
Bear now autcgraph of Ged,’’. 

ELIZA A. OTIS. 

June 28. 


NOTICE TO BANK DEPOSITORS. 

The commercial and savings banks of Los 
Angeles have adopted regulations for their 
guidance regarding the use of internal-reve- 
nue stamps as fo.lows: 

First—Checks actually issued prior to July 
1, 1898, to be paid without stamp. 

Second—Checks issued July 1 and there- 
after must have affixed a 2-cent revenue 
stamp, to be attached and canceled by 
maker, with date of cancellation. 

Third—Checks received from correspond- 
ents during July only, and unstamped, to be 
stamped by receiving bank, and must be 
credited less the cost of stamps. 

Fourth—Receipts given by a depositor to a 
bank in lieu of check is a plain violation of 
the act, and must not be accepted. 

Fifth—Every promissory note must bear 
its appropriate stamp, to be affixed and 
canceled. by its maker at his own expense—2 
cents on each $100, or fraction thereof. 

EXCHANGE. 

Rates of exchange to be charged in every 
case, subject to a fine of $290 to $500, for a 
violation by any bank, as fo lows: 

On California points, 5 cents per $100, with 
a minimum charge of 5 cents for each draft 
less than $100. 

On points in the United States outside of 
California, 15 cents per $10) for drafts of 
$650 or less; $1 for each draft over ¥ and 
less than $1000; 10 cents per $10 for drafts 
of $100) or over. No draft to be issued for 
less than 10 ccnts. 

Several drafts purchased at one time, ag- 
gregating $1000, may be charged for at the 
$1000 rate. 

Domestic items payable on time, 2 cents 
for each $19, or fraction thereof. 

Foreign items payable in the United States, 
2 cents per $100; if payable in foreign 
country, 4 gents per $100 or fraction thereof. 

Fine up to $200, or in some cases imprison- 
ment up to six months, or both, for issuing 


tam aper. 
JAMES F. TOWELL, 
Secretary Los Angeles Clearinghouse. 


BROWNE’S OIL-BURNING FURNACE 
for beating houses is a wonder, 1 to 2 cents 
an hour for oll. No. 123 Hast Fourth. 
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HE Paris correspondent of the, 


Musical Courier writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Eddy 
have returned to Paris from a trip to 
Turin, Italy, where Mr. Eddy played a 
series of three programmes of sacred 
and classic music. The concerts were 
but a repetition of the successes Mr. 
Eddy meets with everywhere. He has 
made many new and valuable friends 
among the Italian musical contingent, 
and one of them, whose acquaintance 
is of special pleasure to Mr. Eddy, is 
M. Enrico Bossi, director of the Venice 
Conservatoire, an organist-composer of 
sterling value. He presented the Amer- 
ican organist with several of his com- 
positions, of which a “Chant du Soir’ 
and “Toccata” were included in a pro- 
gramme played by Mr. Eddy at the 
‘Trocadero recently. 

“Mrs. Eddy is proud and content over 
the vocal-success of her young protégé, 
‘Miss Roze Ettinger, which has crept 
upon her from the best German cen- 
ters quite by reason of her merits, and 
which has so far surpassed anything 
expected. Reéngagements speak louder 
than words, and after a summer's re- 
pose and a month’s preparation at its 
close, the young American continues 
the fortunes so well begun. é 

“Mrs. Eddy, in common with every 
other musical American, deplores the 
lack of musical activity in America, 
where there is so much money and 
possibility, while German cities all over 
the country have their regular organ- 
ized series of concerts or operas as @ 
matter of course, and where not only 
the best stars are heard, but everything 
of real merit of home or foreign talent. 

“Tt may be imagined by this what an 

activity may thus be created among 
singers and other artists, and what a 
library of musical literature is thus 
opened to the pe America seems 
to be the only country where musical 
interest is high and where musical in- 
stinct is strong, but where there is 
such a stagnation among the indige- 
nous talent of the country. 

“Mrs. Eddy ascribes this to two rea- 
sons; first, that whatever activity is 
manifested in America is always with 
the idea to make all that is possible out 
of it financially, while in Germany it 
is entered into as a serious means of 
elevating the musical standard and 
nourishing ideals. In the next place, in 
Germany there is regular and syste- 
matic organization in these towns, no 
matter the size, to arrange the musical 
interest to the best end. Subscriptions 
are all in, programmes arranged, and 
‘artists engaged well ahead, and the de- 
tails are carried out with precision. 
There is a further reason, too, for this. 
General musical interest has been ed- 
cuated in Germany by these very op- 
erations for years, while in America the 
musical interest is a comparatively 
dead letter, owing to the hothouse 
methods in which we have tndulged. 

' “In other words, we have made a 
menagerie of our musical activity, of- 
fering for sale and for sight all the 
most curious wild’ antmals to be found 
in earth’s jungles, thus educating and 
developing our curiosity while our mu- 
sical sense and interest are left dor- 
mant. In Germany the people go to 
the concert or opera to have a good 
time with the music through ears and 
intelligence. In America they go to see 
what new wild animal, has been cap- 
tured and is to be offered up before 
their gaze. Musical, operatic enterprise 
in America is a sort of ‘circus.’ Our 
people will see this in time, but it is 
quite time they began to see it.” 


The Chicago correspondent of the 
Musical Courier explodes as follows: 

“A pertinent question! What is to 
be given at the Omaha Exposition for 
that $60,000 appropriated for music? So 
far a few Chicago artists have been 


CLANS. 


announcement is made. And the $60,000 

appropriation goes—where? 
* 

A very delightful programme 

given by pupils of Herr Becker Friday 

evening at the Blanchard-Fitzgerald 


Hall, Pupils’ recitals are seldom of in- 
terest to those outside the relatives 
and special friends of the participants 
and the jatter are only too often al- 
lowed to appear when wisdom would 
dictate a strict seclusion and & conse- 
quent sparing of the nerves of those 
obliged to listen to them. Contrary to 
the usual rule, however, the recitals 
given by Mr. Becker’s pupils are al- 
ways of interest, even though the lis- 
tener may be entirely unacquainted 
with the performer, for the pupils 
presented are without exception tal- 
ented and their education, which has 
been of a high order, has been suf- 
ficient to bring them to a point where 
their work is of artistic value and 


| productive of genuine enjoyment to the 


listener. 


The programme Friday evening was 
opened with a well-played trio for 
piano, violin and ‘cello, the F major 
(Gade,) by Miss Blizabeth Jordan, Ar- 
thur M. Perry and Clarence Stevens. 
Miss Russell Brown, who made her 
first appearance, proved herself a 
charming pianiste, playing with much 
musical feeling, clearness and delicacy 
of touch and refinement of phrasing. 
Miss Bosbyshell’s and Miss Roche’s 
numbers were also very artistically 
played. The hall was crowded to over- 
flowing and the floral tributes bestowed 
were unusually beautiful. The pro- 
gramme was as follows: 

Trio, Major’ (Gade)—Miss -Eliza- 
beth Jordan, Arthur Perry, Clarence 
Stevens. 
.“Fantasia” (Fannie  Dillon)—Miss 
Fannie Dillon. 

Preludes, Nos. 1, 8, 11, 19 (Chopin) 
—Miss Russell Brown. 

“Funeral March” and “Scherzo” from 
(Chopin)—Miss Clara Bosby- 
shell. 

“Abends,” “Grillen,” “Aufschwuneg”’ 
(Schumann)Miss Bernice Roche. 

“Caprice” (Paganini - Schumann;) 
“Widmung” (Schumann-Liszt)—Miss 
Clara Bosbyshell. 

(a) “Pastorale;” (b) “Die Jagd”’(Fan- 
nie Dillon)—Miss Fannie Dillon. ; 

“Cantique d’Armour” (Liszt)—Miss 
Bernice Roche. 1 

“Concerto, A minor,” first movement 
(Grieg)—Miss Russell Brown. 

8 

The music at Immanuel Presb;terian 
ee this morning will be as fol- 
uws: 

“The Lord is Exalted” (\West.) 

“Gloria Patri” (Danks.) 

“Response” (Williams.) 

OTertory solo, ‘“‘Hear Us, Ok, Father” 


(Baumbach.) 

obligato (Russell)—Revel 
“The King of Love” (Hawley.) 
“Gloria Patri.” 
“Response.”’ 

Offertory solo by Miss Jennie Wins- 


ton. 
Anthem, “Not a Sparrow Falleth.” 


Patriotic services will be held in St. 
John’s Episcopal Church today. The 
music in the morning will be: 

Processional, “Ancient of Days” (Dr. 
Jeffry.) 

“Venite” (Boyce.) 

Psalter, Anglican chants. 

Choral service in F (Tallis.)_ - 

“Te Deum,” in E flat (Stainer.) 

a “Benedictus” (Barnby.) 
Hymn, “Our Father’s God,” America. 
“Gloria Patri” (Stainer.) 


Anthem, “Ye Shall Dwell in the 
Land” (Stanier.) 
Recessional, “O God, Our Help in 


Ages Past” (Croft.) 

Organ postlude, national airs. 

At evensong: 

Processional, “O Lord of Hosts” 
( Winchester.) 

Choral service in F (Tallis.) 

Psalter, Angliean chants. 

“Magnificat” (Beale.) 


engaged at ‘cut-rate’ prices, a third of 
the Apcilo Club will give three per- 
formances and a piece of the Thomas 
Orchestra has been engaged for six 
weeks. This orchestra of thirty-five 
men, under the assistant conductor, is 
advertised as the “Thomas Orchestra.’ 
‘This is unadulterated humbug, not to 
use any harsher term. The orchestra 
of eighty men, as conducted by Theo- 
dore Thomas, has not gone to Omaha. 
Thirty-five men and the essistant con- 
.ductor is the organization represented 
to be the Thomas Orchestra. That this 
statement must act to the detriment of 
our orchestra is apparent. and the or- 
‘ghestral authorities should not allow it 
to go uncontradicted. Every paper in 
‘the country wherever the Thomas Or- 
chestra has played this year has spoken 
of this body of musicians as unsur- 
passed; our orchestra of Chicago has 
been the theme upon which to hanz 
praises. With Theodore Thomas in an- 
other part of the country and a major- 
ity of his men playing in Chicago under 
- Bendix’s direction how can the mislead-_ 
ing and ridiculous assertion be made 
“that the Thomas Orchestra is now at 
Omaha?’ It is time such an illusion 
were dispelled. 

‘*“And now what becomes. of the bal- 
-anre of the musical entertainment after 
-~the "month of June has expired? No 


“Nunc Dimittis” (Barry.) 

Offertory anthem (Stainer.) 

Hymns, “O God of Love” (Baker;) 
“God, the All-Merciful” (Sullivan.) 

Recessional, “Ancient of Days” (Jef- 
fry.) 

The following programme will be 
given at the First Methodist Episcopal 
hte, morning: 

rgan, oluntary’’ in F (Rinck 

nthem, “Unfold, ye Portals,” ‘“Re- 
aemption” (Gounod)—Chorus. 

Offertory quartette, “My Heavenly 
Home” (Havens)—Mrs. Chick, Mrs. 
Cortelyou, Mr. Cortelyou, Mr. Chick. 

Postlude, “March Triumphant” 
(Wily.) | 

Patriotic services will be held in the 
evening. 

@ 

The music at the Church of the As- 
comanemt, Boyle Heights, will be as fol- 
ows: 

Organ prelude, “Gloria,” from the 
“Twelfth Mass” (Mozart.) 

Processional, “The Son of God Goes 
Forth to War” (Cutler.) 

“Venite” plain chant (Randall.) 

“Gloria Patri” (C. E. Kettle.) 

“Te Deum, Laudamus” (Jackson.) 

“Jubilate Deo,” plain chant 


Hymn, “America.” 

“Kyrie Elison” (Toure.) 

“Glorta Tibi’ (Paxton.) 

A patriotic sermon will be delivered 
by Rev. I. M. Merlinjones, late chap- 
lain of the Soldiers’ Home, Santa 
Monica, 

Offertory, “He that Soweth Little” 
(Shepherd)—T. Berry and Miss Mary 
Brown of Edingurgh, Scotland. 

Hymn, “Oh, God, of Love, Oh, King 
Peace” (Baker.) 


Recessional, “Praise My Soul, Oh, 
King of Heaven” (Haydn.) 

Postlude, ‘Priest March,” from 
’“Athalia” (Mendelssohn.) 

Evensong: 


Organ prelude, “Battle Hymns of 
Republic,” Arr. by Weilthelyng. 

Processional, “God of Our Father” 
(H. W. Parker.) 

“Gloria Patri” (Beethoven.) 

“Magnificat” (H. Smart.) 

“Nunc Dimitis,” plaint chant (H. 


Round.) 
Hymn, “Blessed be the Tie that 
(L. 
rmon on “Citizenship” Rev. D. 
L. McKenzie. 
Offertory, selected. 
Presentation, “All Thi Cometh of 
Thee” (Humphreys.) ea 
Recessional, “Go Forward, Christian . 
(H. Smart.) 
ostlude, “March Triumphant” (Scot- 
ton Clark.) 


The music at the First Christian 
Church on Hope and Eleventh streets 
this morning will be as follows: 

“Praise and Prayer’ (Jacobs.) 

Solo, “Always Sunrise Somewhere’— 
R. N. Jeffrey. 

Patriotic evening service: 

“Hail to the Flag” (Jacobs)— 


Solo and chorus, ‘“‘The Star-Spangled 
“Now a t ation” 
(Leslie)—Choir. 
R. N. Jeffrey, chorister. 


Miss Beresford Joy has been obliged 
to resign her position in the choir of 
Unity Church, on account of engage- 
ments in the North, and expects to 


leave the city the latter part of the 
week, 
@ 


The first appearance of Miss Cora 
Evans as an elocutionist, assisted by 
A. H. Cogswell, baritone, was enjoyed 
uy an appreciative audience, at the 

ird Presbyterian Church Friday 
evening. Miss Evans gave an inter- 
esting programme and Mr. Cogswell 
was in excellent veice. 

s 


Pupils of Miss Elizabeth Jordan gave 
an enjoyable piano recital at the Blan- 
chard-Fitzgerald Hall last evening. 


Miss Miriam Barnes gave an infor- 
mal pupils’ musicale at her home yes- 
terday afternoon. The programme was 
as follows: 

“Nocturne, Op. 37, No. 1” (Chopin)— 
Miss Emily Severance. 

“Spinning Song” (Medelssohn)—Miss_ 


3” (Liszt)—Miss 


Cl | 
“Valse, Op. 64 No. 1” (Chopin;) 
“Valse, Op. 70, No. 1” (Chopin)—Miss 


“An n Fruihling” (Griezg)—Miss 
Blanche Witherell. 

“Warum, Pieczonka, Taranteile” 
(Schumann)—Miss Severance. 

“R Capriccios, Op. 14” (Men- 
delssohn)—Miss Clara Young. — 

‘ 

Miss Elizabeth Jordan, Arthur Perry 
and Clarence W. Stevens, who played 
so delightfully at the recital given by 
Mr. Becker’s pupils Friday evening, 
have organized for serious trio work, 
and will probably give a recital in the 
fall. 

Mrs. Russell Winston and Miss Jenne 
Winston will leave Tuesday for the 
Bast. Mrs. Winston will spend the sum- 
mer with her daughter, Mrs. W. P. 
Keller, at Indianapolis, and Miss Win- 
ston will go to New York for special 
study with eminent teachers. 

Miss Edna Foy left yesterday for 
Washington, D. C., with her sister, Miss 
Mary Foy, and will sail July 16 for Lon. 
don for an indefinite term of study. 

*mMr. and Mrs. Josef Rubo will spend 
the summer at their cottage on Third 
street, South Santa Monica. 
* s 
recital will be given by the pupils 

Wednesday 

ornia 


The music at Unity Church. this 
morning will be: 
“ arolie’’ (Hoffman.) 
(Wagner.) 


cher.) 
“Grand Chorus” (Du Bois.) 


NOTES. 
Camilla Urso has taken up her resi- 
dence in Boston. 
Clarence Eddy has been invited to re- 
turn to Turin to play before the Queen. 


rectors are trying to decide whether to 
go into liquidation or to have a cheap 


troupe next year. 


A ee June 27 to July 3, under the 
2ction of Grieg. The programmes 
ui be made up solely of works by 
Norwegian composers. 
@gers and players will take part. 
Next season Sig. Arturo Marescal- 
chi, the Italian baritone, and Leopold 
Godowsky, the Russian pianist, will 
be heard in concert together in various 
parts of the country, under the manage- 
ment of Bernhard Ulrich, .. 
Whitney Mockridge of Chicago was 
recently invited to sing before Mme. 
Adelina Patti in London, and was aft- 
erward engaged by her manager, Percy 
Harrison, for Mme. Patti’s autumn 


tour of ten concerts to be given i 
England. 


Paderewski has made what tg an- 


nounced as his only public appesrance 
in London this season, at the opening of 
the New Grand Hall in that city. He 
made a short tour in the English prov- 
inces previously. Early in February 
he played in Leipzig. 

Teresina Tua, the Italian violinist, 
has gone on a tour to St. Petersburg 
and Siberia: She is said to be the first 
non-Russian violinist who has resolved 
upon a tour so far East. But, of 
course, the Siberian Railway makes 
easy what was once difficult. 

Gluck pursued his musical. studies in 
Milan 150 years ago, and he is now the 
idol of the hour there. Mascagni, Leon- 
cavallo and other moderns are dropped, 
and “Orpheus” has just achieved a uc- 
cess almost sensational at Milan. His 


‘| first opera, “Artaxerxes,” was written 


in that city. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan is again fll and 
has been compelled to give up all idea 
for composing a new cantata for the 
Leeds festival in October, and has gone 
to the continent for a stay of several 
months. The new cantata he contem- 
plated was to have been based on “The 
Vicar of Wakefield.” 

An orchestra concert was given at La 
Scala in Milan, Italy, last month, by 
an orchestra of 120 musicians, under 
the direction of Mascagni. The musical 
paper of Milan, Il Mondo Artistico, 
says: “The best number of the pro- 
gramme was the symphonic poem, ‘Re 
by the great composer, Buzzi 

c 


Zumpe still faiis to. please at Covent 
Garden and excuses and explanation 
er being found for the fiasco of Frau 
Cosima’s protegé. It is said that he has 
been working under the difficulty of not 
knowing a word of English, and, there- 
fore, has been unable to communicate 
his wishes to the band. An interpreter 
hes now been given to him, but still he 
does not win approval. 


In Paris, one finds Sibyl Sanderson 
singing the solos during mass and ves- 
pers ot the Church of Notre Dame de’ 
Lorette, while Christine Nilsson, Caivé, 
Nordica, Eames, Adeline Patti, Albani, 
and, in fact, al the leading prime 
donne of the age, have repeatediy sung 
in the Catholic churches and cathedrals 
é6f France, Spain, Portugal, England 
and. Germany. 


It is reported that a valuable musical 
“find” has been made in Vienna in the 
shape of manuscript compositions by 
Schubert and Beethoven, which have 
come to light iff. the archives of the 
Peterskirche. There are nine songs, a 
mass; a fantasia for four hands, and 
a rondo, by Schubert, and a choral 
work, with full orchestral parts by 
Beethoven. The manuscripts will be put 
into one of the Vienna collections. 

London is to have a visit from the 
famous Scala Orchestra of Milan owing 
to the efforts of Sig. Randegger. La 
Societa Orchestrale del Teatro cla 
Scala was founded under Verdi's au- 
spices in 1879, the conductors be'ng 
Faccio, MarcineHi and Bolzoni. Tre 
enterprise has had a checkered career. 
Faccio conducted in 1888, Martuce. in 
1890-93, Lamoreaux in 1894, Vanzo ii 
1895, Tuscanini in .1896 and Mascasni 
last year. 

Rubinstein said: “Instrumental music 
is the most intimate friend of man: 
nearer than parents, sister, or com- 
rades. We recognize this in misfortune, 
and of all instruments the one that re- 
sponds best to its role of friend of man 
is the piano. Furthermore, I consider 
that instruction on the piano is a great 
benefit to humanity, and I would not 
be far from rendering it obligatory, 
considering it, it must be understood, 
as a true consolation for the pupil, 
and not as a means of “shining in so- 
ciety.” 

The following description of the plano 
sage of Weimar is admirable: “Chopin 
was not alone. Half sitting, half re- 
clining on a chair, his feet on the man- 
tlepiece, was a man, spare, but as 
sinewy as an Indian. Long, coarse, 
brown hair hung mene-like upon his 
shoulders. His powerful, lithe fingers 
seemed almost to crush the short, Irish, 
white clay pipe from which he took oc- 


casionally a whiff. It was Liszt—Liszt, - 


the pet of the gods, the adored of the 
omen. Liszt, who never had a hair-cut 
4 Liszt, the inventor of the 
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CHARTER — NOTICE TO CANDI- 
DATES. 
The Direct Legislation League being de- 
The Carl Rosa Company had a loss 
af $33,000 last season, and now the di- | Tous of letting voters know if any candi- 
dates are averse to embodying the ini ' 
SY the general lines as laid down in the new j 
Mme. Patti will reappear in London | $# Francisco charter, request all candidates 
tm concert next June. Her appearance | to kindly express themselves upon the sub- : 
there will probably be at Wilhelm | ject. Unless a direct affirmative in favor is 
| Ganz’s jubilee concert; at the Albert) received it will be assumed that the candi- . | 
Hall concerts, and at the Crystal Pal-| date ts against such legislation. A list will 7. 
: ace festival. be published. H. G. WILSHIRE, secretary, | 
Smith. “There will -be a Norwegian festival at Broadway, 
é ~ ad 
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AN ERA OF GOOD FEELING. 


WITH SPAIN. 
By a Special Contributor. 


4¢ YN ANSWER to an inquiry on 

the floor of the House, I said, 

the e<ner day, that the war 

would cost in the neighborhood 
of $600,000,000 if it should last one 
year. If it lasts three times as long 
and costs ten times as much, it will 
be worth it all in the new feeling of 
unity and amity with which it has 
permeated the whole country, and the 
new vista which it opens before the 
American people.” 

These are the words of Joseph Can- 
non, the veteran Republican leader in 
the House of Representatives. They 
were uttered in the course of a con- 
versation relative-to the action of 
Congress in the final wiping out of 
the last vestige of the Confederate 
Disability Acts. Cannon is not a man 
who usually gives way to his ¢mo- 
tions. He is chairman of the Jivuse 
Committee on Appropriations. He 
deals mostly in facts and figures. He 
is known as one of the steadi2st of 
the political wheel-horses, and ne has 
been in public life long enough so 


2000 & 
differences. Whatever may be the 
true solution of the problems which 
will confront the country when the 
present war has come to a close, their 
final disposition will require the 
united wisdom of the people’s lead- 
ers. I believe that when the time for 
such action comes, the United States 
(and by that I mean the people of 
the United States) will have a pulcy 
definite and decisive in dealing 
the situation. 

“But I would not base my predic- 
tion of an era of good feeling merely 
on the prospect of material prosperity. 
It is my belief that the present uni- 
versal manifestation of patriotism and 
good will witnessed throughout the 
country is not merely a sudden out- 
burst, destined to die within a few 
weeks or months, but a deep-seated 
and lasting feeling. ‘Is is the growth 
of years at last finding its expression 


and recognition in the necessities cf 


resistance to a foreign foe. 
“The men and. women of the younger 


generation who have grown up since 


the close of the civil war cannot ap- 
preciate what a really wonderful 
thing it is. Only those of us whose 


Drunkards are cursed with a craving, 
gnawing appetite for alcoholic drink, 
which appetite they cannot control or 
satisfy. This morbid appetite fre- 
quently has an inheritee predisposition 
as a constitutional cause, and with such 
the hereditary vice is easily aroused to 
activity and becomes an_ irresistible 
controlling influence. 

It is not civilized man’s natural dis- 
position to relinquish all that serves to 
make life happy in order to satisfy his 
desire for drink. Such, however, is the 
case with dipsomaniacs. The periodi- 
cal drunkard presents no such positive 
pathological changes, as he indulges 
but seldom, and allowsthe system time 
to recover, by elminatirg the poison 
before it has time to cause tissue in- 
juries. ae 

Although such men sometimes yo to 
terrible excesses, insome instances pro- 
longing the debauch for several weeks, 
they either have a great appetite and 
consume much food, or else they de- 
pend entirely on the liquor for aliment. 

When quantities of food are ingested 
it exercises a protecting influence, 
keeping the gastric functions ‘busy, 
neutralizing to a large extent’ the 
poisonous effect of the liquor,and there- 
fore tending to equalize the circulation. 
When the desire for food is completely 
surpressed by the liquor, the system is 
left unprotected to the mercy of the al- 
cohol and the nervous organs receive 
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PREDICTION THAT IT WILL FOLLOW THE WAR ‘ 


CONGRESSMAN JOSEPH CANNON. 


that he is not easily overcome by his 
feelings. But even Cannon, who was 
once. one of the bitterest and most 
violent opponents of the South, has 
been touched by the general good- 
feeling and bears witness to the dis- 
appearance of old rancors. 

“From present indications I ibelieve 
that this war may be succeeded by 
another ‘era of good-feeling,’ such as 
that which followed the war inf 1812, 
in Monroe’s time,” continued Mr. Can- 
non. “I do not mean necessarily that 
the exact conditions are to be repeated 
or that party lines will be wiped out. 
But it looks as though there would be 
a renewal of unity and good feeling 
such as has not been witnessed in 
American politics since the slavery 
question came into prominence. 

“The first requisite for an ‘era of 
good feeling’ is general prosperity. 
Our agricultural interests seem to be 
entering upon a period of general im- 
provement and revival, and the close 
of the war will give a great impetus 
to American commerce, especially in 
the direction of foreign trade, 

“Unless some unexpected  catas- 
trophe intervenes to change the pres- 
ent trend of events, this means pros- 
perity, good times, and consequent 
good feeling. For another thing, we 
shall have at the close of the war new 
interests. Our attention will be drawn 
from ourselves, outside our  pres- 
ent borders, and we shall therefore be 
more ready to forget our present 


memories extend back beyond the dire 
conflict which strained the national 
fabric almost to the breaking point, 
can fully realize how deep were the 
wounds that have been healed and 
how fierce the passions that have been 
calmed. I belieye that the Unitea 
States stands absolutely alone as a 
nation, which, efter its people have 
engaged in a death grapple which 
shook the national structure to its 
foundation, has been able to forgive 
and forget all the animosities enge:.- 
dered }~ that conflict within the lif» 
time of the men who participzted in 
it. 
“This, it seems to me, is the thing 
which we should celebrate and over 
which we should rejoice on the Fourth 
of July, 1898. I thank God that I 
have lived to see this day. I con- 
gratulate the North and the South 
and the whole country upon it. The 
spectacle of the veterans of Blue and 
Gray marching shoulder to shoulder, 
of Fitzhugh Lee and Joe Wheeler and 
Miles and Merritt fighting under the 
same flag and for their common coun- 
try, is to my mind the best Fourth of 
July procession we have had for fifty 
years, A. F. H. 


SANTA MONICA CELEBRATION FOURTH 
OF JULY. 


Fine evening display of fireworks on the 
ocean. 


WATCHES cleaned, mainsprings, 50c; 
crystals, 10c; Patton, No. 214 South Broadway. 


the full effect of the stimulant. 

Many persons in the prime of life 
persuade themselves that a moderate 
use of liquor taken regularly, eten on 
an empty stomach. will cause no detri- 
mental results, as they experience no 
immediate disagreeable symptoms. 
Many will even claim that their systems 
demand the stimulus and that marked— 
benefits follow its use. 

No more fallacious or deceptive idea 
can be entertafied by a healthy man. 
The system, itis true, becomes havpit- 
uated to the abuse as it does to the nar- 
cotic poisons—opivm, cocaine, chloral 
or tobacco: but let such persons discon- 
tinue its use for any reason, and for 
weeks they must suffer with loss of ap- 
petite, fever, pains, or palpitation, with 
perhaps constipation and nervous ir- 
ritability and loss of flesh. 

The system in such cases has from 
long abuse become changed and de- 
mands its regular poison to sustain the 
abnormal standard created by the 
liquor. With hope and all the finer 
emotions and sensibilities crushed, the 
victims of the liquor habit are only cap- 
able of causing tears and shame to all 
connected with them. No higher mis- 
sion comes to the medical man--no 
greater credit can attach to his skill— 
‘han to find atreatment that can stay 
this ‘‘torrent of misery that flows so 
relentlessly over its bed of human 
hearts.’’ 

Ixven more than alcohol, the opium 
habit holds its thousands of victims in 
degrading slavery. Since the intro- 
duction of the hypodermic syringe, the 
pernicious juice of the poppy has des- 
'troyed myriads of human bodies and 
| mindsamong the fairest and brighest 
' women and most intellectual of men. 


| The medical profession, with occasional 


exceptions, are too apathetic with res- 
pect to this haunting vice. 

They are tvo often open toa graver 
charge than apathy—they have been 
instrumental in teaching thousands the 
way to the worse (because truer) in- 
ferno than that over which the great 
Italian poet inscribed the _ terrible 
warning: ‘‘Who enters here leaves 
hope behind.’’ 


A physician, by his won- 
derful discovery, can now of- 
fer hope to all who are slaves 
to any of these habits. Dr. 
J.S. Brown cures any: case of 
Morphine, Opium, Cocaine, 
Whisky or Tobacco habit in 
from one to five days, and 
asks for no pay till patient 
is cured. Consultation free 
and strictly confidential, at 


SANITARIUM, 


| NO. 823 SOUTH BROADWAY, 


Comfort 
in Trusses 


spring truss that is suited to your con- 
dition—one that fits you correctly, 


Drop your quest for ‘‘cures”’ 
have more money in the bank. 


holds you securely and with comfort 


under all circumstances. When you 
have secured it, rest assured you have 
done all that can be done. Cure often 
follows this treatment, but is proble- 
matical—not certain—consequently we 
make no charge for it. Wecharge only 
for the fitting. Charges moderate, 
Written guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded. That's fair? Ask for 
free book exposing bogus cures and - 


methods of fakirs. 


Hill & Sweeney, 
3lo South Spring 
Street. 


He is the 
Man 


That can—that 

will cure you. 
Locates disease by 
the ulse. Cures 
with Chinese herhs. 


DR. WONG, 
Physician 
and Surgeon. 

Sa (14 svutu Main Street 


Consultation FREE 
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LINES OF TRAVEL. 


OS ANGELES 


+—TERMINAL— |, 


RAILWAY. 
Of TRAINS, JULY 2, 1898. 
From L.s Argeles tc— 
Glendaie, 
Tropico and 


Depart. Arrive. 
*6§:25 am :30 am 
"11:00am *12:15 pm 


Verdugo Park 9:30pm *6:45~>m 

Pasadena, 7:35am *8:35 em 
Garvanza and 12:30pm *1:52 pm 
Ostr.ch Farm "5:20pm °%6:35 pm 


Pasadéna, Alt: dena “8:45am °*10:25 am 
and Mt. Lowe *3:45 pm °%5;20 pm 

San Pedro, [7:35am [9:45 pm 
Long Beach, “3:45am am 
Alainitos 1]10:35 am {!6:49 pm 
and “1:55pm *11:15 am 
Termiral. *4:50pm °8:15 am 
Island 9:25pm pm 
Catalina [|7:35 am [|'9:45 pm 

am '5:15 

*Daily. ‘Except Sunday. ‘Sunday only. 


**Saturday only. 

Boyle Heights, Downey-ave. and Daly-st. 
car lines pass Terminal! Stations. City ticket 
office, 280 South Spring street. 


LOS ANGELES AND REDONDO RAILWAY 
Y—-—— 

Los Angeles Depot, corner Grand avenue 
and Jefferson street. 
EFFECTIVE SUNDAY, JUNE 5, 1898. 

Leave Los Angeles— | Leave Redondo— 
8:10 a.m. Sunday only| 7:00 a.m. Sunday only. 
9:20-a.m. Dall of 8:00 a.m. Dall 
19:45 a.m. Sunday only] 9:30 a.m. Sunday only 
1:20 p.m. Daily 11:00 a.m. Deily 
5:30 p.m. Dail 4:15 p.m. Dail 
7:00 p.m. Sunday only| 5:45 p.m. Sunday only 
11:30 p.m. Sat. only 6:39 p.m. Sat. only 

Take Grand-avenue electric or Main- et 

and Agricultura! Park cars. — 
L PERRY, Superintendent. 


AMERICAN AND RED STAR LINES, 
To England, Antwerp and the Continent 
STAR LINE 


New York, Philadeipta, Southampton, 
Antwerp. AMERICAN LINE 


(Philadeiphia-Liverpool Service.) Phila- 
delphia, Queenstown. Liverpool Under 
Belgian and British fligs. 
EMPIRE LINE. 

Speed, Safety, Comfort. Reliability. 
for Alaska and the Gold Fields 
Steamer Pennsylvania, 3109 t£ns; Steamer 
Conemaugh, 2400 tons (Formerly in the 
Transatiantic service of the American 
Line) Appointed sailings from Seattle: 
PENNSYLVANIA, JULY i6and AUGUST 13 
CONEMAUGH, JULY 2% and AUGUST 
20. Connecting with company’s fieet of 
new and modern steamers ani! barges 
on the Yukon River through to Dawe 
son City and intermediate points. For pas- 
sage and freightapply toINTERNATIONAL 
NAVIGATION CO Montgomery street, 

San Francisco, or any of its agencies 


Datchelor's Improved Hair Dye 


ESTABLISHED i551. 


| Oldest and best in the world. Sixty-seven 
_ years in use by the public and never failed to 
give perfect satisfaction. Instantaneous in its 
action. Harmless. Easily applied. Gray hairs 
disappear, producing perfect ehades of biack 
or brown, as desired. Free from lead and 
| poisons used.in cheap dyes. 
Fer sale by Pacific Coast Druggists, 


Oceanics.S, Co 


Next sailing will be 
July 13 (name of 
steamer to be an- 
nounced later ) for 
Honolulu sa 
New Zealand aa 
Australia. 

HUGH B. RICE 


gect, 
230 South Spring 3 
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“JOE” CHAMBERLAIN, 


ANGLO-AMERICAN. 


a 


British public life today is that of 
Joseph Chamberlain, the man who 

has made popular the celebration 

of the Queen's birthday in America 
and of the Fourth of July in England. 
In many quarters he is regarded as 
the greatest conservative’ English 
statesman of the period and the hope 
of Britain's continued colonial empire. 
Twenty-five years ago, however, the 
present Colonial Secretary was consid- 
ered a very dangerous man, His work 
as mayor of Birmingham had a tinge 
of state socialism, if not communism, 


, about it, and to be even suspected of 


a leaning towards sociatism in those 
days, when the excesses of the French 
Commune were fresh in men’s minds, 
was to have all the propertied classes 
in England arrayed against one, It 
was whispered, too, that Chamberlain 
went even farther than this, that he 
was something worse than an extreme 
Radical, that he was in fact anti-mon- 
archial to the point of republicanism. 
Indeed, his republicanism was said to 
be such that his réGlection to the may- 
oralty of Birmingham was actually op- 
posed on the grounds that his princi- 
les might be considered an insult to 
the Prince of Wales, who was paying 
an official visit to the city that year, 
It seems odd now to think that the 
Queen's favorite minister, the states- 


man whom she most delights to enter- } 


tain at Windsor, who is.courted and 


flattered by London socie¢y as perhaps 


no public man ever was before him, 
should have been looked upon, less 
than a qbarter of a century ago, as a 
violent incendiary with whom it was 
not safe to be seen talking in public. 
That is really the reputation Mr. Cham- 
berlain once enjoyed. It was said at 
the time that if England could by some 
miracle be changed into a _ republic, 
Chamberlain would be its first presi- 
dent. 


INSTANT SUCCESS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 

When Mr, Chamberlain entered Par- 
liament he found that the fame of his 
“American notions,” as they were 
called, had preceded him and made him 
in advance unpopular with both sides 
of the House. The old-fashioned Lib- 
erals, men like Gladstone and Jehn 
Bright @:d Lord Hartingdon, distrusted 
him as an Extremist. The Tories re- 
garded him with a detestation that 
came near to being frenzy. Gladstone 
was harmless and John Bright respect- 
able’ by the side of this low-class Bir- 
mingham agitator. Men who had neyer 
set eyes on Chamberlain, who knew 
him only by his speeches and opinions, 
hated him from ‘the depths of their 
hearts. The surprise ‘was complete 
when from his seat im the House rose a 
clean-shaven, bevish-looking man, 
faultlessly frock-coated, wearing a rare 
orchid and the single eye-glasses of 
aristocracy, and began in a quiet, con- 
Vincing manner and a perfectly clear, 
well-modulated voice, to speak on the 
subject under discussion. He made his 
mark at once. At the close of his 
maiden -speech heavy Conservatives 
who would willingly have clapped him 
» priso an _anarchis 


themselvés crossing over the House to 
shake hands with him and offer their 
congratulations. 

It is not a small or easy thing to 
catch the ear of the House of Com- 
mons. Chamberlain not only caught it 
at the first attempt, but has never lost 
his hold on it. Whenever the word goes 
round that ‘Chamberlain is up.” men 
come tumbling out of the library and 
lobbies and smoking room in their 
eagerness to hear him. The knack of 
Parliamentary speaking, by inability to 
learn which many a clever man has 
ruined his career, is with Chamberlain 
an instinct. Within the past ten years 
there has not been a single man on 
‘either side of the House who could 
cross swords with him in a fair, stand- 
up debate and come off the victor, 

AS A PUBLIC SPEAKER. 

In the way of oratory one does not 
expect. much from a man of Chamber- 
lain’s surroundings and up-bringing. 
Until he entered Parliament at the age 
of 38, his life was that of a business 
man, and to this day his thoughts and 
habits and instinctive way of looking 
at things are founded on the business 
spirit. Somebody once said of Glad- 
etone that he was Oxford above and 
Liverpool below. Chamberlain is Liver- 

l all through. His education as a 

y was strictly commercial: and he 
missed something by not going to either 
of the two great English universities, 
‘where his narrowness might have been 
rubbed off and a certain degree of tol- 
erance forced into him. From the school 
room he went to the counting office, 
and there he remained for twenty 

. building up a large fortune by 
eans that were neither above nor 
~ the of ordinary business 
r ese circumstances the 

Breadtit view and imagination that 


t, found) 


‘THE PERSONAL SIDE OF THE STATESMAN’S LIFE. 
By a Special C ontributor. 


HE most commanding figure in|. 


aN 


is essential to the best oratory is very 
hard to obtain, and Mr. Chamberlain 
did not obtain it. His speeches, first 
and last, are those of a business man, 
who knows what he is talking about, 


jand has a consummate gift for lucid 


and concise expression. At times he can 
be frigidly, brutally sarcastic, but it 
is not the sarcasm of a polished, cul- 
tured nature, The House likes to hear 
him because he has always something 
to say worth hearing, -and never talks 
over the heads of his audience. Men 
who were frightened by Gladstone’s 


earnestness and involved’ sentences 
found it a relief to. come down to 
Chamberlain’s viain, straightforward 


way of puttirg things. His voice is as 
clear as a bel), but cold and hard and 
precise. Every word, every syllable is 
heard, and heard distinctly, but they 
leave the listener unmoved. The ges- 
tures are few, and neither natural nor 
dramatic; they remind one rather of 
the chronic spasms of a railroad signal. 
His great merit as a debater is that 
he is always ready with an argument, 
and always able to drive it home with 
point and directness. Imagine a very 
clever presiderit of a commercial com- 
pany, setting forth the results of a 
year’s business at an annual meeting, 
and doing battle from time to time 
with an inyuisitive or disappointed 
shareholder, and you get a very fair 
idea of Chamberlain’s manner and 


other ten years one of his foremost op- 
ponents said nothing. The fact is Mr. 
Chamberlain simply cannot deliver a 
funeral oration; he has not the right 
instincts. He tried to, once, when John 
Bright died, and he made a pitiable 
mess of it. He told the House that Bir- 
mingham had never allowed John 


Bright to pay his election expenses, | 


and the House writhed under the tact- 
lessness of a man who could drag in 
such a reference on such an occasion. 
Mr. Chamberlain has other qualities, 
besides a dullness of artistic sense, 
which provoke honorable members 
against him. The House finds him a 
little too bumptious. It was remarked 
that when he became Colonial Secre- 
tary he began to speak about the Brit- 
ish empire as though he had created it 
himself. Something of this arrogance 
appears when things are going his way 
in a debate. He has not the art of tak- 
ing victory modestly. A triumph is 
no triumph to him unless he can round 
it off with the tomahawk and scalping- 
knife; and it has happened again and 
again that his ferocious and truculent 
cleverness has driven supporters away. 
Men walk into the opposite lobby to 
vote against him just for the pleasure 
of “dishing Chamberlain.” It is said 
that in his younger days Mr. Chamber- 
lain once asked an old Parliamentary 
hand how best he might improve his 
position in the House. “Well, Mr. 
Chamberlain,”” said the veteran mem- 
ber, “if I were you I should try to make 
a failure. now and then.” He is a little 
too “‘cock-sure,” and the House takes 
as unkindly to cock-sureness as it does 
to genius. But these defects are easily 
explained when it is remembered that 
Mr. Chamberlain is a man who has had 
to hew out his own success, with a 
strong, self-assertive character, empha- 
sized by his life in a hard and narrow 
provincial‘town. 


MOST AMERICAN MAN IN ENG- 
LAND. 


It is almost a commonplace in Eng- 
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JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN (REPRODUCED FROM HIS FAVORITE PHOTOGRAPH. 


method of addressing the House. No 
interruption can flurry him; no disor- 
der drag him from his point. He is 


always, as he once remarked in the 


House of Commons, as cool as a cucum- 
ber. To see Chamberlain with his back 
to the wall in the Parliaments of five 
or six years ago, hated by his old al- 
lies, distrusted by his new ones, cut- 
ting and slashing at the Gladstonians in 
the coolest and most confident man- 
ner, knowing that when he sat down he 
would be overwhelmed with a storm 
of abuse and contempt, and what was 
far worse, quotations from his former 
speeches, was to see one of the finest 
Parliamentary performances of the 
past half-century. The supreme courage 
of the man was patent and admirable. 

CHAMBERLAIN’S LIMITATIONS. 

It should be added that there breaks 
out in Mr. Chamberlain from time to 
time a vein that is not lovely to look 
upon. His cleverness and adaptability 
keep him from many mistakes that his 
instincts would be likely to lead him 
into; but there are situations that can- 
not be saved by mere cleverness, situa- 
tions which strip the natural man of 
his veneer and set him before the world 
as he really is. It was noticeable, for 
instance, that Mr. Chamberlain pro- 
nounced no funeral oration over Mr. 
Gladstone. Mr. Balfour spoke and Sir 
William Harcourt spoke, but the man 
who was for ten years Mr. Gladstone’s 
most prominent colleague and for an- 
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land to say that Chamberlain is the 
most American man inp English public 
life. By that is meant that he ap- 
proaches more nearly than anyone else 
the ideal of a political boss. When he 
was Mayor of Birmingham, he took 
everything in his own hands—gas 
works, waterworks, slums, sewage 
farms, parks, libraries, art galleries, 
everything, so much so that a helpless 
opponent used to growl out, “He is not 
only Mayor, but Town Council, too.” 
Later on when he sat in Parliament for 
one of the Birmingham divisions he 
allowed no public man of any promi- 
nence to share the representation of the 
city with him. Lord Randolph Chur- 
chill attempted to and was turned 
dowm Lord Charles Beresford tried to 
break through the hedge only .three 
years ago. He even issued his election 
address and commenced his canvass. 
Suddenly “Brummagem Joe” appeared; 
there were meetings, cabals, warnings, 
threats; things happened—nobody quite 
knows what, but the end of it was that 
for the first time in his life Beresford 
turned tail and fled. Before he had 
been in Parliament four years the ir- 
repressible Joe had organized a ma- 
chine in the Midlands on the recognized 
American pattern and owned a little 
over sixty votes—enough to turn the 
scale against any ministry—as com- 
pletely as the most astute boss in the 
United States. That shows how Cham- 
berlain cap work things. He worked 
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‘tions; 


the Birmingham Town Council; he 
worked both the Liberal and the Con- 
servative parties; now he is. working 
the British Empire. And the secret of 
his success is simply this—that he has 
always known precisely what he 
wanted and the quickest way to get it. 


UNDIPLOMATIC METHODS. 


The Colonial Secretary is something 
of an American, too, in his disHike for 
red tape and the plodding ways of of- 
ficialdom. His business instincts rebel 
against the cumbrous machinery of the 
English government offices and the 
winding paths of diplomacy. He likes 
to go straight to the point in the eyes 
of the all people, partly because it 
keeps him well in evidence, and partly 
because he really believes that a good 
deal of international misunderstanding 
is due to the want of a little frank 
speaking. He put the new diplomacy 
to a very practical test only the other 
day, when at a public meeting in the 
provinces, he made an open bid for the 
friendship of the United States and an 
equally undisguised attack uponm Rus- 
sia. The speech was thoroughly char- 
acteristic of the man. It startled and 
scandalized by its boldness; but it had 
its effect and added to his importance. 
That is the way with most of Cham- 
berlain’s actions. When the excite- 
ment has died away, it is usually 
found that the end Ke had in view has 
been reached. In his own words he 
was “the best abused man in Eng- 
Iand”’ when he deserted ldstone and 
broke the back of the home-rule agi- 
tation; yet time seems to have justified 
his policy. A good many Englishmen 
sneered at his way of treating the 
British empire as though it were ‘so 
many bundles of merchandise; yet 
somehow or other Chamberlain has 
managed to send a thrill of patriotism 
from one end of the empire to the 
other, and in three years has probably 
done more to consolidate it than all 
his predecessors put together. His op- 
ponents used to say that “too clever 
by half’? would be his political epitaph; 
but today there is hardly any one who 
does not look upon him as the one 
strong man in England, as the only 
English statesman who sees his way 
clearly and is not afraid to take it. 
WIFE THE MOST POPULAR OF 

AMERICANS. 

For many years after the home-rule 
split Chamberlain was distrusted and 
disliked by his countrymen. Today the 
distrust has vanished, but the popu- 
larity has not come. Chamberlain is 
admired and immensely respected, and 
the nation has confidence in him, but 
there is little in the way of enthusiasm 
for him among the masses. He does 


none of those things which English- 
| men like their statesmen to do. 


He 
does not play golf life Balfour, or breed 
horses like Rosebery or practice wood- 
cutting like Mr. Gladstone. His one 
hobby, orchid growing, is not of the 
kind to fascinate the populace. His 
only forms of. exercise are smoking, 
getting in and out of his brougham and 
mounting platforms. In fact, except 
in connection with politics, he comes 
very lIttle before the public; and in 
England a man has to be something 
more than a politician to be really 
liked. In society he is a great favorite, 
partly, no doubt, owing to his wife’s 
boundless popularity. Mrs. Chamber- 
liain, formerly Miss Endicott, has been 
pointed to again and again as the most 
popular American woman who ever 
came to England, not excepting even 
Lady Randolph Churchill. Her 
band was certainly the most popular 
Englishman who ever came to Amer- 
ica. It is said that the only adverse 
comment on Mr. Chamberlain when he 
Was over here came from a Washing- 
ton girl: “‘He’s nice, real nice; but he 
doesn’t dance well. His steps are too 
short. I should think he learned cn a 
postage stamp.” Mr. Chamberlain’s 
short steps are not his only limita- 
but with all its obvious defi- 
ciencies, his is still a strenuous and 
remarkable character. 
SYDNEY BROOKS. 
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HB folks at home would worry 
themselves less about the boys 
in blue if they could look in at 
camp some evening, and observe 


J the soldier when the drills and duties 


— 


of the day, areover. The sounds and 
sights are scarcely those of suffering 
and duties. . Indeed, it would be hard 
to find a jollier lot than the boys 
in blue when evening comes. Away 
over on the right flank a rousing cheer 
ascends over some song or story. It 
comes from the Third Regulars, sturdy 
chaps from Minnesota. Next to them 
are the First Texas Volunteers, big, 
strong-limbed fellows, while still far- 
ther along the Eleventh Regulars, the 
“Apaches,” as they are called, from 
Arizona and New Mexico. A group 
of them are doing a good imitation of 
an Apache war dance, and their ‘ki yi’ 
is realistic enough to make one believe 
that old Geronimo and his band have 
broken loose once more. Neighbors 
to each other are two regiments of 
Michigan and Kansas troops, sun 
burned and brawny. They are sing- 
ing, one devoting its attention to “Old 
Black Joe,” while the other reels off 
“On the Wabash,” with a volume of 
sound that shakes the branches over 
their heads, ,but is not at all unmelo- 
dious from the distance of the officers’ 
quarters. There is nothing sad or dis- 
giriking about the scene, and it is only 

sample of what goes on every night, 
and among all our soldiers. Care 
touches their shoulders but slightly, 
yet they are all eager for a chance to 
fight the Spaniards, amxious to do their 
duty as soldiers of the republic. 

There is nothing to bring out a man’s 
social qualities like a blazing campfire. 
It may seem strange to speak of a 
campfire in a place where everybody 
is supposed to be sweltering. But 
while the days are hot, the evenings 
are cool, and the dampness of the 
heavy dews is penetrating. So, on al- 
most any evening, the cheerful blaze 
may be seen sparkling among the trees 
in every direction, and arcund each 
fire a group of stery-tellers matching 
their experiences. 

Such a group was gathered before 
the tent of a bronzed amd bearded cav- 
alry captain a few evenings ago, 
drawn thither by the unfailing magnet 
of the campfire. Besides the host, 
whose army record extended back to 
the civil war, there was another cap- 
tain, a West Pointer, graduated early 
in the 70's, a jolly little man, who 
would rather fight than eat, 
comrades say. 


-ROUND THE SOCIAL CAMPFIRE. 


STORIES SWAPPED BEFORE TATTOO IN THE - 
SOUTHERN CAMP. 


‘By a Spectal Correspondent. 


so his, 
There were two first, 


lieutamants, one from West Point and’ 
one from the ranks, and two second | 


lieutenants from civil life. 


Harmony | 


in the extreme was evident, and the | 


so-claimed differences between West 


Pointers and ranks men apparently : 


exist only in imagination. Somebody 


had just asked the bearded captain, | 


the veteran of the group, to tell how 
he came to enter the army. 

“It was in August, 1862, just after 
Pope met his big reverse,’’ began the 
officer, “I was ‘shipping clerk’ in a New 
York dry-goods house, and had held 


—— 


out against joining the ranks for two) 
years because my mother and sisters, 


were dependent upon me. 
this reverse, 
finally realize the size of the job it 
had tackled, I made up my mind that 
it was my duty to go. It happened 


that just then I met a friend who had 


been in the service, but was home on 
sick leave, and who wantel me 
help him raise a company for the 
Metropolitan brigade, which was then 
forming. 

“We opened our headquarters in a 
beer saloon on Broome street, getting 
it rent free because the patriotic old 
Teuton who ran the place said that the 
custom which would naturally accrue 
from the recruits would pay him for 
his trouble. I knew a number of police 
officers and asked them to help us in 
obtaining men. How well they were 
doing this I didn’t realize at first, even 
though I noticed that we were getting 


to 


But after, 
which made the North! 


| 


about the toughest aggregation of cit- 


izens I had ever laid eyes on. 
some time before I learned that the 
police were giving all the bums and 
thugs they ran in at night the option 
of enlisting or being hauled up, before 
the judge in the morning. That’s the 
way they were helping us. As the po- 
licemen received $5 for each recruit 
they brought to us it was a very profit- 
able business for them. 

“As soon as the regiment was mus- 
tered in it was sent up to Riber’s Isl- 
and, and the city authorities took good 
care not to let us back into the city. 
Even when we went to the front they 
would not let us pass through New 
York, but placed us on a boat which 
never stopped until it reached Atlantic 
City. From there we went vy ra'!, 

“At Baltimore we stopped over night, 
and the the whole crowd of men and 


It was; 


| 


‘ 


| 


some of the officers got gloriously! wonder. 


we began to pour out the oily whisky 
with which every canteen was filled, 
and for a time it was a question 
whether we would ever get out alive. 
But after we had laid out a few of 
the ringleaders the rest were cowed. 
We were masters of the situation after 
that; the men respected us and obeyed 
orders; and I must say that there were 
few troops with better record at the 
close of the war than that borne by 
our ‘convict regiment.” 

“You, gentlemen, who have served 
in Southewestern Texas,’ began the 
joily West Point captain, “have seen 
the Seminole negro-Indian scouts. In 
the early 80s, when I was lieutenant, 
my regiment was. stationed at old 
Fort Clark, and was assigned to com- 
mand these same scouts. They were 
a motiey crowd, half negro, half In- 
dian, and a glance over their muster 
roll would reveal such euphonious 
names as Ben July, Pompey Perriman, 
Jim Warrivr and Friday, Bowlegs. 
Black as solid hunks of ebony and as 
fond of whisky as a baby is of milk, 
they were, nevertheless, the finest 
trailers and scouts on earth. 

“Southwestern Texas at that time 
was a pretty wild stretch of country. 
Civilization stopped at San Antone, 
and the duty of these negro-Indians 
was to keep that border free from 
smugglers, marauding parties and hos- 
tile Indians. Once every four months 
they came to Clark for their money, 
and then, you will pardon the expres- 
sion, gentlemen, there was heli to 
pay. 

“The menhad had a goodmany sharp 
brushes with the redskins, and when 
they were warmed up with liquor they 
liked to tell of these affairs. The com- 
mander at Fort Clark was a little 
skeptical about th23e Inditn stories, 
and, one day he said to me in a joking 
way: ‘I don’t believe there is an In- 
dian in West Texas, and I'll give $50 
to any man in your command who wiil 
bring in a dead redskin.’ 

“There was one Mexican in the com- 


pany, Juliam Longonio by name, and 


he was one of the best trailers the | 


Southwest ever saw. Longonio heard 
the colonel’s remark and his bead-like 
eyes snapped as he turned away. For 
mysel?, I thought no more of it until 
it was forcibly recalled to my 
some time later. 

The next day we left Fort Clark for 
a scouting trip. At Newton, where 
the Las Moras empties into the Rio 
jrande, Longonio rode up and asked 
permission to cross the river. Fancy- 
ing that he wanted to visit some 
frierd, and knowing that here was no 
immediate need of his services, I read- 
ily gave my consent. The greaser 
swam his pony across the river and 
disappeared in the chaparral. The 
next I saw of him was two days later, 
when I rode into Fort Clark for my 
mail. Im the afternoon Longonio rode 
down the officers’ line and stopped in 
front of the adjutant’s office. Several 
officers were standing around and 
gazed in open-mouthed astonishment 
at sight of the Mexican with 
a dead Inndian behind him. He 
refused to answer any of their 
queries, and asked for ‘El coro- 
nel.’ Hearing the commotion, . the 
colonel came out, and before he could 
say anything Julian cut the rope that 
bound the Indian to his saddle, threw 
the corpse on the porch at the colonel’s 
feet, and in that soft, drawling voiceso 
peculiar to the Mexicans said: 

“‘Cincuenta pesos, sefior 

“Well, gentlemen, the colonel. was so 
thunderstruck at first that he was 
speechless, but recovering himself 
presently he gave Longonio such a 
cussing out as I never heard before or 
since. 
on his horse, pretending not to un- 
destand English, and when the colonel 
was through he simply pointed to the 
dead Indian and again said: 

“*Cincuenta pesos, sefior coronel.’ 

“He got his ‘cincuenta pesos’ fineally, 
but the colonel intimated that if he 
ever caught him around there again 
he’d have him shot. Longonio pock- 
eted the money and rode away with 
a broad grin on his face, to regain the 
scouts. It seems he had lasooed the 
Indian first and started to bring him 
in alive, but after dragging him a mile 
over the cactus plain, poor Lo’s spirit 
filed and another bad Indian was made 
a good one, via the Paradise Valley 
route.”’ 

Spinning yarns invites competition, 
and one of the lieutenants who had 
seen service in the marines in his 
earlier days took up the thread of con- 
versation. 

“When I joined the navy I was as- 
signed to duty on an old bark-rigged 
ship attached to the North Atlantic 
squadrom Her guns were muzzle- 


mind @e 


| 
| 


coronel,’ | 


j 


| 
| 


The Mexican sat like a sphinx | 


loaders and smooth-bores, but she had | 
a fine assortment of old salts in her | 
crew, and my brightest recollections | 
of that service are of the stories told | 
by some of these old fellows, to which | 
we kids used to listen in open-mouthed 
We didn’t always believe 


drunk. The captain and I determined| the tales, of course, but we were too 
to stop it in our company. We got a/ discreet to say so. One man-did laugh 
couple of stout clubs and waded into | disdainfully at one old salt’s yarn and ' 
the car where the men were lying in| he was in sick bay for a week after- | 


the aisle and all over the seats. 
literally had to fight for our lives when 


We! ward. 


“Old Harry Sharp, chief bos’ns’ mate, 


who had been with Hull on’the Consti- 
tution, told me one story of a little 
event that took place at Nagasaxi, 
Japan, when we weren't as friendly 
With the British as we are now. 
“The ship in which Sharp was serv- 
ing in 1870 was assigned to service in 
Asiatic waters. Sh® was commanded 
by Capt. Joseph Piper, who had as 
much love for a Britisher as Satan has 
for holy water: One afternoon the ship 
was swinging at anchor with thirty 
fathoms of chain out when tbe Icokout 
reported a British man-of-war coming 
into the harbor flying the admiral’s 
pennant. That meant agsalute. Cun 
crews were piped and the salute was 


fired, the Britisher replying gun for 
gun. Twenty-one guns were fired, and 
then, to the surprise of everybody, 


Capt. Piper turned to his quarter gun- 
ner and said: ‘Fire six more guns.’ 
Astonishment was depicted on every 
line of the gunner’s face, but an or- 
der was gospel to.him, and bang! 
bang! in quick succession went six 
more guns. When the Englishman 
had reached her anchorage the usual 
courtesies were exchanged, and while 
the admiral was on the American with 
his flag lieutenant the younger officer 
said to Capt. Piper: ‘Pardon me, cap- 
taim, but we have been two weeks 
coming from the South Sea Islands, 
and has there been any change in the 
international code of salutessin that 
time?’ 

** sir,’ 
testy voice, 

“Then why, will you please tell me, 
did you fire twenty-seven guns as we 
entered the harbor?’ 2 

‘*Well,’ said Piper, ‘I fired twenty- 
one guns for the Queen of England, 
five for the United States and one for 
Joe Piper, by God.’ | 

“The Englishman left the ship, and 
later the matter investigated 
through the United States Minister at 
Tokio, and evéry mother’s son of the 
American crew swore by all that was 
sood and holy that only twenty-one 
guns had been fired. But the upshot 
of it all was that Piper was relieved 
from his command and sent home.” 

CARS. JASPER BRADY, Jit. 


The College Man in War. 


[Walter Camp in Collier’s Weekly:] 
It always costs something to be right. 
It generallly costs a great-deal to bea 
leader. When one stands on the brink 
of a flood, looking for a ford, with noth- 
ing but the salvation of self to think 
of, it is difficult to seleet the right spot 
and the exact moment in which to 
make the plunge; but when one has 
at his back a nation ready to follow, 
the situation must be appalling. 

There comes a time, however, when 
the attempt to dip out a ford with a 
aspoon must be given over, and if a 
passage is to be made some one must 
jump in and swim, and that leader, 
with those who follow him, may decide 


snapped back Piper in a 


~even more 


a grand Issue, and must always be 


keyed uzy with something beyond the 
practical every-day cut-and-dried 
theories. The crowd will never follow 


anybody (tut a leader, and there must 
be men t ‘hind him with sentiment au- 
perior to the conditions of the tem- 
porary environment. 

As in the time of the revolution, col- 
lege men were. not wanting in the 
grand issue, and a hundred years later, 
in the civil war, they were ready once 
more to plunge in and take the conse- 
quences, so, today, there is hardly a 
place where the old heroism, the streak 
of real courage, does not make a broad 
stripe through every college com- 
munity, and the ranks of the students 
are decimated by the men who have 
put on the uniform. In some of the 
countries of the Old World the univer- 
sities are being closed by the govern- 
ment because the students are an- 
tagonistic to its purposes. Here in the 
United States, if there were any closing 
it would be caused, as a professor in 
one of our colleges stated, “because the 
students had gone into camp,” in the 
enthusiasm 6f upholding the President 
and the government. 


Freemasonry in the Philippines. 


[Collier’s Weekly:] The Siglo Futuro 
ascribes the native revolution in the 
Philippines to Freemasonry. The state- 
ment has seemed quaint, but it has the 
merit of being exact. At Cavite there 
is—or was—a lodge known as the Pri- 
mera Luz—the First Light. Affiliated 


branches are encounterable through- 
out the archipelago. In_ all there 
are nearly . two hundred Fach 


branch is a revolutionary center. In 
earlier days the fragmentary state in 
which the tribes subsisted precluded 
any idea of national unity. The soli- 
darity which was lacking Fr@emasonry 
brought. To the natives the rites rep- 
resented a form of sorcery fresher and 
mysterious than ancestral 
superstitions. The enthrallment of the 
unknown, attractive to all but irresis- 
tible to primitive natures, captured the 
most influential among them: at once. 
They found in the brotherhood dignities 
which they craved, ceremonies which 
appealed, and therewith unimagined op- 
portunities to rebel. In her three hun- 
dred years of dominion Spain failed to 
touch the native heart. There is one 
of her oversights. Where she has hot 
massacred she has alienated. She re- 
pels and never endears. As a conse- 
quence, when it was found that Free- 
masonry, in addition to other charms, 
offered opportunities at table-turning, 
the latter were not suffered to go to 
waste. Once introduced—and #ntro- 
duced through processes too complex 
for recital here—it spread, and, in 
spreading, developed into a vast asso- 
ciation known today as the Katipuan, 
which in some respects presents a curi- 
ous resemblance to the Ku-Klux-Klan, 
and of which the watchword is Hasta 
la muerte and the significance Hatred 
of Spain. 


A Beautiful Present 
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These rare pictures, four in number, by the renowned 
' ew York, have been chosen 
in his studio and are now offered for the first time to the public. 
_ The pictures are accurately reproduced in all the colors used in the orig- 
~inals, and are pronounced by competent critics, works of art. 
Pastel pictures are the correct thin 
them in beauty, richness of color and artistic merit. 
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purchased of your grocer. It is the best laundry starch on the market, and 
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with each package of 
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Ard they shall bring the glory and honor of 
the nations into it.—[Rev. xxi, 26. 


S WD again approach the anni- 

versary of our country's birth, we 

may well give thought, especially 
in view of present conditions, to the 
sanctity of Statehood, and to some of 
the responsibilities to which we have 
attained. 


Government is sometimes regarded 
aS & necessary evil; a nation exists to 
curb the selfishness of men, their prone- 
ness to fraud and violence, and is it- 
self to be endured only as a lesser evil 
than these. Mr. Spencer, in speculative, 
and Mr. Calhoun, in practical, politics, 
so regarded it. It is sometimes repre- 
sented as a system of police for the 
prevention of disorder within estab- 
dished limits. Or it is looked upon as 
an economic arrangement, a vast joint 
stock concern, guaranteeing perma- 
nence in titles and values, and pro- 
moting trade. Its origin is by some 
attributed to mere might: it is founded 
upon the right of the stronger to con- 
trol the actions of the aveaker. 

By others—and these voice what is, 
perhaps, the most common view—the 
nation is declared to have its orlgin in 
a mutual compact entered into by its 
citizens. This theory assumes that 
human society is artificial and arbi- 
trary in ite organization: that it is the 
result of volu ry associations into 
which men enter for selfish ends. It 
would see in a nation a mere device 
of transient expedience; a mere crea- 
ture of compact. 

This proposition, conceived in France 

and gaining its strongest influence 
through Rousseau, early became a 
popular theory in American political 
philosophy, and survived until One 
wiser than human theorists judged and 
condemned it, and uttered His con- 
demnation in the defeat of the Con- 
federate rebellion. It is a very sane 
and cold-blooded conception; it calls 
for no effort of the imagination. I 
pause to remark that it is one of the 
astonishments of history that it should 
ever have been espoused by the imag- 
inative South, and I venture the pre- 
diction that, now she has been _re- 
vealed to it im the power and beauty 
of her unity, the South will surpass us 
of the North in devotion to the beloved 
republic. 
. It is an eminently sane conception, 
but the divine wrath has been upon it 
in every age. I need not speak of 
Greece, enslaved, when she exchanged 
the national idea for the confederate 
idea; nor of Germany, in whom, after 
long years of humiliation, the national 
spirit has awakened to slay that of 
confederacy. The supreme trial 
tween the two nations was in our 
midst, and the judgment, we are all 
persuaded, came forth from Him with 
whom are the issues Of conflicts. 

Nor could it have been otherwise. 
Armies far mightier. and men braver 
(had that been possible) could never 
have been victorious against the na- 
tion. A confederacy is a phantom; it 
does not exist: it confesses to be no 
more than a convenient fiction: arms in 
its service have no concentration like 
those vowed to the defense of a nation’s 
life—and must ever remain unanointed 
\grith the secret power of victory. The 

in of the contract theory of nationality 
is that it conceives the foundation of 
human order as laid in the caprice of 
men rather than in the will of God. 

For the nation is a divine institution, 
and not a human device. Neither can 
any theory acount for it, justify it, or 
adequately describe it which does not 
concede its divine foundation and 
its divine character. It is not 
a thing breught into necessary being 
by evil and _ selfishness. Evil is de- 
structive, never constructive. It is an 
element of disorder, and connot produce 
order. Government does more than re- 
strict evil tendencies: it guarantees 
freedom and provides conditions for 
progress, prosperity and happiness We 
cannot account for the instinctive love, 
for the reverence, a citizen feels for his 
country on the theory that it is a large 
police precinct. The conception that a 
nation exists to protect property and 
enforce rights is inadequate. History 
has never produced a people that had 
not higher and more spiritual purposes 
and was not ready incrisies of its his- 
tory to sacrifice its material interests. 
Census tables and schedules of trade 
do not represent the character of an 
institution which can call forth from 
its sons devotion whose measure is the 
offering of fortunes, honor and lives. 

The nation is not the creature of hu- 
man wills. It. is not to be enrolled 
among the devices of humap ingenuity. 
It is not the product of the*citizen who 
compose it, but conversely citizens are 
its product. So far from men bringing 
it into b&ing, the nature of manhood, 
the full glory of manhood, cannot be 
realized except within the nation. And 
the citizen has no more real a person- 
ality than has the nation. “The nation” 
is not a phrase; it is not a name: it is 
not an abstraction, a convenient ex- 

sion; it is a concrete living being. 
he expression “The United States of 
America” connotes something more 
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than the total of the people who live 
within its boundaries. It connotes a 
thing—it describes a being—indepen- 
dent of its members, and existing of it- 
self. The name of the nation is the 
name of an actual personality, whose 
character is not just the sum of the 
characters of its people, but is above, 
and indeed is unlike that of any citi- 
zen. 

This we have failed as yet fully to 
appreciate, but the hint and preparation 
for appreciating it is in every mind. A 
new consciousness is awakening among 
us: the self-consciousness of the Ameri- 
can nation. There is evolving in us a 
consciousness of ourselves in each other, 
and of ourselves as shares in the con- 
sciousness of a larger life of which we 
are part. A national consciousness, @ 
common spirit, a mind of the people is 
awakening to know and to wonder at 
itself. Out of the years, now growing 
many, of her history; out of the deeds 
of her heroes; out of the contentions; 
out of ideals, humiliations and victories; 
out of dreams.and brave words and 
great hearts; out of her stretch of 
prairies, mountains, railways, cities and 
mines and coasts the splendid life 
throbbing upon the breast of a mighty 
land, forth-struggles into the world a 
new being, a living, breathing, rejoic- 
ing personality—the American people. 

Can you see her, gigantic, actual, the 
republic ?—see her, as in the Coluinbi:n 
year when we saw her symbolized in 
figure of vast golden neight bathed 
in the gicry of the west ‘-—oniy 
that, living, sm Uing, weep'ng, 
ing. 

A ratien ts shown to bh? a living ;«rT- 
sonality by the fact that we say of 
one that she has or has not, the per- 
sonal qualities, courage, honor, polite- 
ness, tenacity. “‘Rome” stands for a 
characted as distinctly reconizable as 
that of—Julius; “‘Greece’’ as that of 
Pericles. Shall not ‘America’ stand 
for a character as clearly defined as 
that of Washington or Lincoln—not 
theirs, her own? And with this large 
personal spirit shall she not invest us 
who are of her? God pity the man who 
cannot claim some such designation as 
“Englishman” or “American,” which 
wraps him in the dignity of a national 
spirit.’ and gives him. share in na- 
tional victories and in national voca- 
tion which in widening purpose from 
the fathers to the sons joins and brings 
to one end the unnumbered deeds of 
unnumbered men. 

For the nation is not constituted by 
her present citizens, but by all who 
are, have been, shall be, hers. In her 
at every moment there are blended 
in the matchless fullness of her life, 
the experience of age, the strength of 
manhood and the fervor of youth. 

Dr. Elisha Mulford, who first among 
us, rose to this conception of nation- 
ality, and from whom I have quoted, 
points out that every people, in time 
of stress, it may be in peace or war, 
has come thus to know herself and to 
find in herseif a spirit as peculiarly 
her own as her name. 

Upon us of America has dawned 
the day in which this consciousness of 
national being must fully come, if ever 
it is to do so. Events stranger than 
the wildest dreams could have prophe- 
sied, beyond conception marvelous, and 
in consequence colossal, have followed 
each other with a rapidity and a cer- 
tainty that throws upon our hearts 
the sense of an irresistible fate at 
work, or of a distinct interposition of 
God, There has ben thrust upon us— 
though, thank God, we did not long 
hesitate to assume it—the duty of re- 
lieving human distress beyond our bor- 
ders, and of being God's instrument for 
the chastisement of another people 

upon whom His wrath has justly 
fallen. 

Having scarcely entered upon this 
duty, there have come to us responsi- 
bilities than which none could be more 
serious, and there have risen before us 
questions of stupendous import for all 
the future. It seems likely that the 
entire policy of the nation will be s!- 
tered; that our safe, quiet isolation 
from international politics may have 
to be abandoned for the fulfillment of 
an imperial destiny. 

This call to a new and _ vaster work 
cannot be answered by. references to 
the constitution or the writings of the 
fathers. Political traditions and aca- 
demic definitions can have little weight 
in the face of a divine summons—of 
such it prove to be. The response must 
be made by the voice of a living nation 
—by the people of her unity. She must 
know herself; she must consider the 
powers and her limitations, and she 
must rise and make answer in her own 
person, 

Whether she has fulfilled her former 
duties: whether her problems at home 
would be complicated by colonial &f- 
fairs: whether she is clear that she is 
not mistaking tterritorial lust for a 
providential call; what shall be her at- 
titude toward other nations, and espe- 
cially toward that great one to whom 


so many ties already bind us: whether 
a republic may be an empire? 

Can you not perceive that these ques. 
tions cannot get their answer in the 


halls of Congress, in university lecture 
rooms, in the ambitions of soldiers nor 
the snap-judgments of men upon the 
street corners? There must speak a 
calm, convincing word out of the 
deeper spirit, out of the truer being, 
of the nation, wiser than any, than all 
of us, her children. 

That word will come when we have 
been silent a little while to hear it; it 
will whisper itself in the hearts of our 
captains and then of the people, like an 
instinct. Obeying it, whatever it be, 
‘God will lead us to a career whose 
fruits shall be welcomed if the heav- 
enly country into which they bring 
“the glory and honor of the natinos.” 
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“RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 


AN EPITOME OF THE SER- 
MONS OF A WEEK. 


HP MARRIAGE VOW. The sanc- 

tity of the marriage vow is the 

bulwark of humankind.—[Rev. Dr. 
A. Guttmacher, Hebrew, Baltimore. 

GODLINESS. Religion is necessary 
to prosper in this life and reap fur- 
ther reward in the life to come.—[Mrs. 
Edith L. Peake, Revivalist, Cincinnati. 

OUR HEAVEN. Our heaven is just 
going to be the fulfillment of the par- 
tian heaven that we can make here. 
—{Rev. Samuel A. Bliot, Unitarian, 
New York City. 

COMFORT. Think of the comfort of 

the holy word, when earth breaks up 
and heaven expands.—[Rev. C. C. Hall, 
Presbyterian, New York City. 
LAW. Law is the act of a free peo- 
ple changing an intention into a de- 
liberate and final purpose.—[Rev. Ly- 
Abbott, Congregationalist, Brook- 
yn. 

“EQUALITY. Im the present outlook 
no one church has any prospect of 
ascendency over the rest.—[Rev. A. V. 
G. Allen, Episcopalian, Cambridge, 
Mass, 

HUMAN WANTS. In the most 
comprehensive sense of the word God 
is the one answer of all human wants. 
—[Rev. M. J. Savage, Unitarian, New 
York City. 

TROUBLE. Trouble seems to have 
more than a thousand avenues to get 
into the heart—[Rev. Dr. Blackburn, 
Episcopalian, New York City. 

DUT YOF CHRISTIANS. It is for 
the Christian church and _ Christian 
people to be trie to their mission as 
creators of public’ sentiment.—[Rev. A. 
P. Reccord, Unitarian, Cambridgeport, 
Mass. 

IDEAL CHRISTIANS AND WAR. 
When Christianity has been truly es- 
tablished, has triumphed, men will not 
fight. The ideal Christian is and should 
be against war.—[Rev. James de 
Normandie, Unitariam, Roxbury, Mass. 

WORSHIP OF GOD. If the gladness 
of God’s houses is to be more than a 
passing emotion, we must put into 
it the permanent, peculiar feature of 
church life—the worship of God.—[Rev. 
D. F. Fox, Congregationalist, Chicago. 

MEEKNESS. Meekness as an ele- 
ment of character is the possession and 
exhibition of calmness and gentleness 
of spirit under circumstarces cf provo- 
vation.—[Rev. J. W. Riddle, Baptist, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEATH. Death is not a departure, 
but an arrival; not a sunset, but a 
sunrise; not a sleeping, but an awak- 
ening; not the end of all, but the be- 
ginning of all and the continuance of 
all.—{Dr. J. T. Brushingham, Metho- 
dist, Chicago. 

YOUNG REPLACE THE OLD. The 
world depends upon quickness, smart- 
ness, movement, strength and agility. 
And these belong to youth and win the 
victory every time against the serious- 
ness, the slowness and the rigidity of 
age.—[Rev. John Cuckson, Disciple, 
Boston. 

THE PAST. We cannot gladly enough 
sing the praises of the past; we can- 
not nobly enough build upon its truth, 
until we break out of the prison of its 
errors and fling from us the shackles 
of its follies —[{Rev. Quincy Ewing, 
Episcopalian, Greenville, Mass. 

A PRICELESS OFFERING. War is 
always fought by young men. This is 
the priceless offering that a country 
lays upon the altar of its liberty.— 
[Rev. F. G. Cherington, Congregation- 
alist, San Francisco. 

INDIFFERENCE. We cannot win 
manhood or womanhood for ourselves 
while we stand looking with contempt 
or indifference upon the fortunes of our 
brother men.—[Rev. W. Gladden, Con- 
gregationalist, Columbus, O. 

TRUTH. In the succession of truths 
which have inspired different ages, the 
truth of the reality of the kingdom of 
God on earth seems now to have the 
greatest power over the Christian im- 
agination.—[Rev. W. J. Tucker, Con- 
gregationalist, Hanover, N. J. 

BARRIERS. It seems to me that the 
growth of the spirit of reverence out- 
side of church bounds is an unques- 
tionable fact. As the barriers between 
church and church are being broken 
down, so are the barriers surrounding 
the visible church itself. If it were not 
so I should stay outside.—[Rev. D. S. 
Jordan, Unitarian, Palo Alto, Cal. 

PEACE AND WAR. Peace is pleas- 
ant after war. Our life is a warfare. 
If we are brave of heart this warfare 
will not be so hard. If we be not cow- 


ards, if we fight bravely, how blessed 
shall we be on that day when peace is 
proclaimed, when the people of God 
shall sit in the beauty of neace'—[Rev. 
P. C. Yorke, Catholic, San Francisco. 


THE BIBLE REGAINED. A new 
and vital relationship is established be- 
tween men and God through the Bible, 
in which he speaks to us today as dis- 
tinctly as he did to the apostles. Thus 
the Bible, which, under moderate criti- 
cism, seemed to be dead, is alive again. 
It seemed to be lost, but is found.— 
[Rev. James Reed, Society of the New 
Jerusalem, Boston. . 

PREACHING TO MEN. Our great 
hope when we stand before a congre- 
gation of men is that they have a con- 
science. We may be irritating in our 
manner, because we are irritated, re- 
membering how they blunder into all 
sorts of vices and crimes. That doesn’t 
do. Forget all about their faults. 
Think ‘‘there is something in each man 
here that is friendly to me.’’—[Rev. 
da Wood, Presbyterian, Philadel- 
phia. 

RATIONAL RELIGION. Supernat- 
uralism will be superseded by rational- 
ism only as its followers have the gen- 
ius to affirm the reality and the sov- 
ereignty of the ideal and extend their 
optimism into the actualities of human 
life. Unitarianism does this. It gives 
rational ground for the extremest ven- 
eration of great characters. It has 
faith in salvation by character.—[Rev. 
Theodore C. Williams, Oakland. 


The American Volunteer. 


[San Francisco Chronicle:], The 
American volunteer is the representa- 
tive soldier of the republic. He has 
won all its victories in the past, and 
will continue to do its fighting in the 
future. He is a thinking as well as a 
fighting martial force. It is of his own 
volition that-he becomes a soldier, and 
when in arms he knows why. he. is 
fighting and what he is fighting for; 
knows the purpose of the government 
and what it expects to accomplish; 
knows whhkt the war is likely to cost, 
and the revenue methods that will be 
adopted to meet its expenses. liquidate 
its loans and provide-for its pensions, 
and he also knows about what share 
of the extraordinary tax will fall to 
him, and what to his neighbor. 

In becoming a soldier, the American 
volunteer does not cease to be a citi- 
zen: nor in yielding to the discipline 
of war and obeying the orders of the 
commissioned agents of the govern- 
ment, does he forfeit his independence 
as a man. He bows to-the voice of 
command not more through a sense 
of duty than of consistency, since he 
recognizes in himself an integral part 
of the authority from which it ema- 
nates. In war, as in peace, the busi- 
ness of the government is his business, 
and he can never divest himself of the 
feeling that he is a full coparcerer in 
its profits and losses. He takes upon 
himself the duties of a soldier when 
there is a call to arms because of his 
inches and capacites of endurance, 
leaving to other of quieter tastes and 
greater home responsibilities the task 
of providing the sinews of war and di- 
recting the machinery of civil govern- 
ment, nor does he deem himself either 
better or worse for the uniform in 
which for a brief season he is habited. 

He cares more for the potentialities 


' of war than for its show and glitter, 


and is less concerned with his appear- 
ance on parade than with his bearing. 
in the front of battle. He regards it of 
consequence that his heart rather than 
his feet should keep time to the music 
of war and of more importance that 
he should be prepared to fight with 
effect than to march with precision. He 
does not undervalue discipline, but 
believes that when carried to an ex- 
treme, it tends to undermine the self- 
reliance of the soldier, and leave him 
helpless in emergencies calling for the 
exercise of individual judgment. 

The thoroughly drilled and disciplined 
soldier of the standing army of Eu- 
rope can be relied upon only when 
operating in harmony with the move- 
ments of the military killing machine 
of which he is a part. So long as the 
machine can be kept in order in the 
face of battle, effective work from it 
may be expected: but. tear it to frag- 
ments with shot and shell or oppose to 
it unfamiliar and disorganizing condi- 
tions, and it ceases to be more service- 
able than aie disconcerted mob. A 
military machine of the American vol- 
unteer is not only composed of differ- 
ent materials, but the whole and every 
part of it is self-operating. Blow it to 
pieces, and every fragment instantly 
resolves itself into an individual and 
independent fighting entity, in which 
form it is frequently more effective 
than when operating as a whole. This 
is because the individuality of the 
American volunteer is not crushed out 
of him by a rigid course of discipline, 
without which, the European soldier 
is taught, nothing can be accomplished. 

History is filled with the records of 
what the American volunteer has 
achieved. He was the right hand of 
Wolfe at Quebec, of Warren at Bunker 
Hill, of Washington at Yorktown. He 
was with Jackson at New Orleans, with 
Taylor at Buena Vista, with Scott at 
Churubusco. He was on every battle- 
field of the rebellion. and answered to 
the roll call of a million names. In‘ his 
arm reposes the strength. in his valor 
the glory, and in his patriotism the 
stability of the Union. He has been 
the strong defense and bulwark of the 
republic through all the troublous years 
of the past, and will remain in the fn- 
ture its stalwart and ever-ready de- 
fender. 


Mrs. Putnam, the elder sister of the 
late James Russell Lowell, died in 
Cambridge a few days ago. Mrs. Put- 
nam was not without poetic ability, 
and possessed also the faculty of en- 
dearing herself to her friends. 


; — JULY 3, 1898. 
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He Pleaeed Guilty. 
N IOWA judge was telling stories In a 
hotel lobby, and he related an amus- 
ing incident that had occurred in his 
court when a colored man was ‘brought up 


for some petty offense. The charge was 
read, and as the statement, “‘The State of 
Iowa against John Jones,’’ was made in a 
loud voice, the colored man’s eyes bulged 
nearly out of their socke and he seemed 
perfectly overcome with te?ror and astonish- 
ment. When he was asked if he had any- 
thing to say, or pleaded guilty or not guilty, 
he gasped out: 

‘Well, yo’ honah, ef de whole State o’ 


. Iowa is ‘agin this one pore nigger, I’se gwine 


to give up right now.’’—(New York Sun. 
* ee 


Religion vs, Patriotism, 
CORRESPONDENT tells this story: 
‘‘My daughter, who teaches in a mission 
Sunday-school tells me of a Dewey ex- 

perience she had with a youngster making 

his first appearance. She had put him 
through a half an hour or more of instruc- 

‘tion in the rudimentary principles, for he 

was entirely lacking in information on that 

point, and to test him was reviewing her 
work with him. ‘Now,’ she. said, ‘tell me 
again who niade the world, and all that is 
in it,’ ‘God did,’ replied the boy, with com- 
mendable promptitude. ‘God can do every- 
thing, can’t he?’ she asked again. The boy 
hesitated. a moment. ‘I don’t believe he 
coujd lick Dewey,’ he answered at last, and 
his teacher was silent between her religion 
and her patriotism. It wasn’t her time to 
say anything, if she didn’t want to lose 

t boy forever, and she had wit enough 

to let it go at Washington Star. 


¢s 

What it Was. 

H® Rev. Mr. Chase of Rockland, Me., 

recently prepared an address for his 

Sunday-school scholars. His subject 
was “A Wicked and a Good Heart,’ and to 
make it more interesting to the children he 
had drawn on a blackboard two figures of 
a heart joined together. One was merely an 
outline drawn with white chalk, the surface 
appearing black. is was. to represent a 
bad heart. The other figure, filled in with 
chalk, represented a clean, white heart. 
* said Mr. Chase, pointing to the 
, “can any of you children tell me 
it is?” A 
raised his hand, The minister nodded en- 
couragingly. “Speak up, loud,’’ he gaid, ‘‘and 
tell us what it is.” The little fellow 
shouted out: “It’s termarter!’’—[New 
York Tribune. 


Baby's Forcible Question. 
ATURALLY children who. are uncon- 
sciously profane belong to the female 
sex, and _they furnish lots of fun in 
their innocent way’ by remarks that would 
be shocking if they waited to grow up to 
say them. One three-year-old in a very 
ious family paralyzed her mother and 
ather a few days ago, and they have been 
wondering ever. since where the child picked 
up the word. youngster had been to the 
lake once, and asked to go again. - Her 
mot informed her in a few choice sen- 
tences of baby talk that they never went 
to the lake on Sunday. 
« “Well,” drawled a. babe, “when can we 
go to the lake, for God's sake?’’—{Unidenti- 


They Didn't Count. 
ARDINAL WISEMAN used to tell a 
story of a rough Irish lad who entered 
the confessional of a priest and hinted 
at sanguinary. revelations. “What, is it 
murther ye mane?’ ‘“Indade, an’ it is, 
father and many of them. What, father, 
now, if it might be a matter of six or eight?”’ 
He recounted a grewsomg list. “‘I don’t think 
there were any more,’’ he said, doubtfully, 
as he closed. “Now, what were all these 
people?” stern! demanded the confessor. 
“Well, father, they was just tax-gatherers.”’ 
“Tax-gatherers, is it, ye say?’’ exclaimed the 
priest; ‘“‘now, why didn’ t ye tell that at first? 
There was no need to be Bo cnn up me time; 


ye don’t come here to come to 

* 
A Yankee Confederate. 


EN. LEW WALLACE of Indiana relates 
an interesting story of how an English 
vessel ran the blockade of Galveston, 
Tex., during the late war. He witnessed the 
feat, and could not understand how the ves- 
sel got past the American ships, bombarded 
as it was with shot and shell. Afterward 
Gen. Wallace met a Confederate who was 
familiar with the 
“Do you mean to * asked the general, 
of a Confederate, “that the blockade runner 
passed in without losing a man? 
“There is comeing else I should like to 
know,”’ said Gén. Wallace, ‘“‘and that is the 
nationality of "ton man who ran that block- 


e. 

“T’ll.tell you that,’’ laughed the Confeder- 
ate, slapping his leg; “that man was a 
Yankee from the State of Massachusetts.’’— 
[St. Louis Republic. 


The Urchin's Mite. 
GRIMY-FACED urchin walked into the 
World-Herald’s Cuban -relief bureau 
the other day and, facing the desk of 
the manager, exclaimed: 

“Say, dey tell me dat youse is a gettin’ 
up grub for dem poor devils wot’s starvin’ 
t’ death in Cuby.’”’ 

“Well, I’se got t o do me share. See? An’ 
I _ t’ought I'd orem in an’ give me share 
o’ de stuff. See? I ain’t no Vanderbilt nor 
Rockefeller, but I kin give me share. See? 
You take dis 42 cents and git some chuck 
fer one o’ dem little guys down dere. See? 
An’ git it to ‘em quick. See?’ 


little five-year-old boy ~ 


ONG 


The manager gathered in the 42 cents and 
seizing his pencil, asked: 

“What is your name?’’ 

“What ’ell’s dat t’ you?” 

“We want to acknowledge the receipt in 
the World-Herald,” said the manager 

oe I give youse dis cash. See? Youse 
promised t’ git chuck fer de Cuby kids, agh 
a what ‘ell’s de use o’ makin’ me 
receipt? 

The matter was fully Sepeataes to the 
urchin, and he comprehen 

“Well, youse jus’ say in a poiper dat 
youse got 42 cents from ‘Crapsey Dat ain't 
me name, but it goes. See?’’ 

And the urchin walked out.—[Omaha 

World-Herald. 


Spain Was “It.” 

CAME upon a manifestation of juvenile 
patriotism one day recently, which, at 
first hearing, was decidedly startling, says 

a writer. A greup of little children in Du- 
pont circle were making ready to play some 
game. let me count out,” cried a gol-" 
den-haired, ee faced little girl of five 
years or so; “I know a lovely new one.’ 

The children renged themselves in a ring, 
and the little tot It wasn’t “Eny, 
meeny, miny mo,” nor yet “‘Onery, twoery, 
ickery an,” that she repeated, but. as she 
pointed her small finger first at one child 
and then at another, she said distinctly and 
with evident pride: 

**Re-mem-ber Maine; 
To hell with Spa 

And the child to whom “Spain” fell was 

2. n Post. 


Broke Off. : 
T the & youngster in town. who had 


a 


the experience of being in serious 

runaway and coming out unharmed. He 
was wildly excited over the unusual event, 
and told every one about it. During the run- 
away one of the ladies in the carriage was 
thrown out, and the first thing this youngster 
aller who came to the house 
had a runaway, and Mrs. T. 
broke off.’’—[ Unidentified. 


A Nomenclatural Combination. 

HEN Lord Randolph Churchill was 

last in America he visited Philadel- 

phia, and while collecting statistics 
relating tothe State prisons of Pennsylvania 
he was referréd to the head of the prison 
boards, Cadwallader Biddle. Before calling 
Lord Randolph fell into the hands of wags 
of the Union League Club. 

*““You’ve got the name wrong,”’ said one of 
these merry jesters, ‘it’s not Cadwallader 
Biddle, but Bidcallader Addle.’’ 

Don’t mind what he says, Lord Ran- 
dolph,’’ exclaimed another; ‘the real name 
is Wadbillader Caddle.’ 

A third member took the ex-Chancellor 
of the Exchequer aside and imparted to him 
in confidence that he was being gulled. 

“The actual name,’’ confided his false 
friend, “is Dibollader Widdie.”’ 

' An@ when Lord Randolph drove to the 
prison board that afternoon he was so much 


“Will you take t ad to . Bid 
wid-wad-did-dollder, what’ his name? I 
mean the chief, I oo his extraor- 
inary nomencilatu comb ination.”"—{Pitts- 


burgh Dispatch. 
What He Came For, 

HBP mountaineers who form the two cayv- 
T alry companies at Camp Bradley are 

the source of a great deal of fun for 
the Legion boys. When one of them was 
being examined a physician jokingly asked 
if he could read. ‘“‘No gol durn it, I can’t,’’ 
he replied; “‘but i didn’t come up yere ter 
mace school, I come ter fight.” It is need- 


to say that he passed.—[Louisville 
Courier-Journal, 


‘ 


Forgave Him That Time. 
YOUNG wag of an officer, making a 
morning call upon his superior in the 
latter’s tent, found him sound asleep, 
perhaps a little the worse for a night’s 
tarrying over the flowing bowl. 

The officer was tall, and the cot was short, 
so that his feet stuck out at-the foot of the 
bed. Instead of waking him, the visitor took 
the spurs from a pair of boots standing by 
the bedside, strapped them to the we en be 
ankles, and went away. The officer h 
pretty well lacerated himself about the shins 
an@ ankles before he woke up, and instantly 
yelled to his orderly. 

What do you mean by this?’’ he screamed 
to the latter, Been he to his feet, which 
were scarred and bleeding. 

The orderly looked at the spurs in con- 
sternation. 

“I'll forgive you this time, for you did 
it in the dark,’’ said the officer, but the 
next time you yank my boots and socks off 
so quick that it leaves my spurs on I'll 
Eve you ten days in the gu ouse; do you 

ear?’’—[New York World, 

s 6s 


The Colonel's Treat. 
NE of the neatest stories of how a milf- 
tary officer can do the right thing with- 
out sacrifice of dignity is related of the 
man who afterward became commander-in- 
chief of the English army. He was sitting 
in a high-toned taproom of Dublin, where 
privates were not permitted the privileges 
of the bar. Two finely-built men of a 
dragoon regimen wtaring long-service 
stripes, entered and called for drinks, which 
were curtly refused. They turned without 
a word, and were retiring in good order. 
“Halt!” came sharply from the officer in 
civilian’s clothes. From sheer force of habit 
the soldiers obeyed and faced about. “I 
can purchase what I want here, IL. ?”’ 
said the officer as he advanced 'to the 9 
“Certainly, sir.”’ 
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simply covers up the blemishes. 


parent skin to appear. 
muddiness. 


F. W. Braun & Co, 


It works a marvelous transformation, removes tans sunburn, 
freckles, moth patches, liver moje and all discolorations of the 
skin, It is a CURE, not a paint, powder or bleach which 


Anita Cream 


recommend it. Perfectly harmless, rapid and soothing. 
removes the outer cuticle in dyst like particles and causes a new, trans- 
Ié willclear any complexion of blemishes and 
All druggists, or Los Angeles Agents, post paid 50c. 
Sample jar post paid from agents 10c. 


Faas, Barych & Co: 


has stood thé test 
for years and has 
been used by thou- 
sands of women 
who never fail to 
It actually 


Pacific Drug Co. 


emphasis on mo title. “Gentlemen, will you 
drink with m 

“With sir,’’ and the happy com- 
pact was carried out. Then the dragoons 
courteously inquired the name of the gen- 
tlemen who had thrown out the life line, as 
it were. 

“My name is Wolseley—Col. Wolseley,”’ 


“with a smile. 


Two pairs of heels went together with a 
click, two brawny arms went up in salute, 
and the soldiers departed amid the ap- 
plause of all who had witnessed the scene. 

ere was an officer who looked after the 
rank and file, and now he is in command 
of all of them.—{Detroit Free Press. 

es 


Wanted—A Party Dress, 

CERTAIN newspaper in an Eastern city 
publishes free of charge appeals for 
help for persons in distress, and for 

any good cause. The paper has a wide rep- 
utation for this kind of philanthropy, and 
it has made public many cases of individual 
affliction and raised thousands of dollars for 
benevolent purposes. 

It does not, however, agree to publish ev- 
ery letter sent to it, and one was received 
not long ago that it thought best to sup- 
press. It read as follows: 

“Dear Kind Sir: I see that you let- 
ters from people wanting things, and it is 
becos of this sircumstance that I now ad- 
dress you to say would you pleze be so kind 
as to put a peace in the paper saying that 
any one having a party dress that would 
make over stylishly would confer a favor 
by sending it to me for my dawter Maggie, 
who runs a good deal, an’ who has an in- 
vite to a bawl she can’t very well go to in 
any of her present rigs. I thot mebbe some 
of your lady sowciety readers had a party 
dress they would just as soon give away as 
‘hot. Will you pleze find out? P. S.—Maggie 
is a brewnette of averidge size.” 

There is so much of the milk of human 
kindness extant in the world that .Maggic 
would probably have had a gown suitable 
a4 = brewnette”’ sent to her had this let- 

in the column for which it was 
—[Harpers’ Bazaar. 


The Names of Ships. 

{San Francisco Call:] Nearly all 
the papers in the United States have 
commented upon the inappropriate 
names selected for the vessels added 
to the navy during the past couple of 
years, and the Yale and Harvard, as 
the New York and Paris have been re- 
christened, are specially criticised. But 
meaningless as these names are when 
applied to ships there are still others 
selected apparently with no other ob- 
ject than to exhibit a close reading of 
Fenimore Cooper’s tales of the noble 
red man as the latter existed in im- 
agination, and the jaw-breaking In- 
djan names of Pennsylvania and 
“down East” are once more resur- 
rected. During 1861-65, when nearly 
eight nundred vessels were either built 
or purchased for the navy, some Indian 
lore sharps in the Navy Department 
hunted up names which no two per- 
sons could spell alike and new ships 
were handicapped with aboriginal 
nomenclature... Sea-faring men of the 
present day differ greatly from the 
sailors of thirty odd years ago in 
many respects: they are now less ca- 
pricious about the names of their ships 
but it is safe.to assert that such 
names as Yale, Harvard, Wompatook, 
Uncanoomuck, Hist, Accomac, Men- 
emsha, Pompey, Brutus, Nero and Ne- 
zinscot are not likely to meet with 
more favor than the names selected 
during the last war. 

Admiral Porter, while in the Navy 
Department during the few months 
Borie signed papers as Secretary of 
the Navy, was really the autocrat of 
the navy, and the Indian names of 
the ships were a source of annoyance 
to him He called attention to the 
fact that sailors were always prone 
to call ships and other things by dif- 
ferent names to what they were known. 
to landsmen; that it was a practice 
which should be discouraged as much 
as possible, and he gave instances 
where inappropriate names gave Jack 
all the encouragement to nickname 
ships. 

The Contoocook had been trans 
formed to Can’t-hook; Isonomia to In- 
somnia. Kickapoo, a decent Indian 
name, was transiated into Peek-a-boo. 
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The Amonoosuc, he feared, would be 
called ‘“‘I’m-no-sucker,” and the Mian- 
tonomoh was already known as 
auntdon’tknow-me,”’ The 
Suricook was irreverently nicknached 
“Son-of-a-sea-cook,” and the Wissa- 
hickon was known amoung sailors as 


the “Widow Higgins.” Sassacus be- 
came “Sausy cuss” and Yazoo was 
Yahoo, 


With the object of abridging jack’s 
propensity to coining nicknames, Ad- 
miral Porter issued general order No. 
124 on May 15, 1869, over the signature 
of A. BE. Borie, changing the names of 
seventeen vessels, among the most no- 
table of which were: Ammonoosuc to 
Iowa, Neshansing to Arizona, Contoo- 
cook to Albany, Ponepanobsuc to Con- 
necticut, Pushmataha to Cambridge 
and Wampanoag to Florida. This or- 
der was followed up by another, one 
month later, changing the names of 
forty-one vessels, notably: Kalamazoo 
to Colossus, Passaconaway to Thun- 
derer, Quinsigamond to Hercules, 
Shackamaxon to Hecla, and the ob- 
jectionable Suncook and Yazoo to Spit. 
fire and Tartar 

Further were cut 

short by Mr. Borie’s resignation and 
Robeson’s advent to the  0office 
Porter disappeared with Borie, and 
Robeson on August 10, 1869, restored 
most of the original names to the ves- 
sels. The Suncook and Yazoo came 
back and all the noble Roman names 
given by Porter had to give way for 
simple but euphonious Indian names, 
which they retained to the end of their 
short and inglorious careers. 
; Of the thirty-eight vessels mentioned 
in Robeson’s order of August 10, 1869, 
all but eight disappeared during his 
incumbency, but they went off the list 
and into the scrap heap relieved from 
the incubus of the names of Roman 
dginitaries and Greek gods. 

Roman history and Cooper's novels 
have furnished names in the main for 
the presentauxiliarynavy, but that will 


not prevent disgruntled and irreverent 
seamen from taking liberties with 
august names. The Brutus, cnly a 
few weeks in the service, is already 
known as “the Brute,” am Nero, 
Pompey and even*’ the Harvard and 
Yale are likelv to receive more ap- 


propriate, although perhaps, less ele- 
gant names from the crews in the 
service. 


Sir Walter Besant proposes to have 
the first volume of his “Survey of Lon- 
don” ready early next year. Every 
street in the County Council area has 
been walked through by Sir Walter 
or one of his assistants, one of them a 
young lady, and every building of any 


importence is duly described, and @ 
great many are illustrated by photo- 
graphs. 
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Oil and Other Minerals, 
L. WATTS of the State Min- 
ing Bureau was in town for 
a couple of days*last week, 
Zon business connected with 
the oil industry. In spite of the hot 
weather that has prevailed of late in 
the interior sections, making field work 
dificult and exhausting, Mr. Watts has 
gone over a considerable extent of new 
territory since he went back to the field, 
a couple of months ago. He has worked 
through the Puente Hills “from their 
western extremity to the point at which 
they are cut off from the Santa Ana 
Mountains by the Santa Ana River. 


Mr. Watts spent some time on fhe 
_ hnorthern slope of the Puente Hills. 
While conducting his examinations 


there he was the guest of W-. R. Row- 
land, whose keen interest in all that 
pertains to the welfare of Southern 
California is a matter of history. Spe- 
cial attention Was then paid to the 
structural geology of the Puente Hills, 
between the Santa Fé oil wells and the 
Santa Ana River. Mr. Watts states 
that he found no indications of pe- 
troleum east of the Olinda ranch, 

Crossing the Santa Ana River, some 
formations are exposed which do not 
come to the surface in the Puente Hills, 
showing a sequence of rocky strata, 
beginning with the pliocene formations 
seen in the Puente Hills, and extending 
backward in point of geological age 
until the eocene formations are ex- 
posed, corresponding with the coal- 
yielding formations at Coalinga, in 
Fresno county. The: latter formations 
rest on crystalline rocks, which form 
the axes of the Santa Ana range. 

Mr. Watts examined some gypsum 
mines on the San Joaquin ranch which 
yield an excellent grade of gypsum. He 
also examined a coal deposit, known as 
the San Joaquin mine, about two miles 
east of Gypsum side track, on the 
Southern California Railway. "This 
mine is on the San Joaquin ranch. One 
vein appears to be of a quality of coal 


’ that compares favorably with Mt. Di- 


ablo coal. There are several smaller 
veins which would bear prospecting, 
also one large vein of a lower quality. 
Mr. Watts considers this coal deposit 
worthy of further investigation. There 
are at present two short tunnels and a 
shaft in the mine. On the east side, in 
Riverside county, coal formations crop 
out at several points, and some pros- 
pecting is being done. 

Another mineral deposit examined by 
Mr. Watts on this trip was’ one of 
mineral paint, about four miles south 
of Corona. It is a variety of ochre. 
On the top of a mountain near there 
is a deposit which is about to be worked 
by the Temescal Cement Company of 
Corona. Near by, is an antimony mine. 
This deposit, which occurs in eruptive 
crystalline rocks, is somewhat extraor- 
dinary, as the antimony is found asso- 
ciated with lime, instead 6f with si- 
aaah as is usually the case in Califor- 

a. 

Mr. Watts collected a number of fos- 
sils on both sides of the mountains. He 
is now going to follow the foothills at 
a lower elevation and south of the ter- 
ritory investigated on his last trip. 


Lobster Factory, 


AN PEDRO promises soon to be an 

important point for fish packing. 

The latest new departure in this 
direction is the building of a lobster 
packing establishment for the Cata- 
lina Conserving Company, on the west 
side of the inner harbor. Apparatus 
for making the cans will be installed. 
The lobsters will be packed in flat 
cans, in pound and a half sizes, and 
in ordinary cans. A twenty-four-ton 
schooner has been purchased, with a 
gasoline power engine, to be used in 
gathering the lobsters, It is expected 
that the plant will be in operation by 
the middle of this month. It is ex- 
pected that about nine carloads of 
packed lobsters will be put up annually 
— plant employing about twenty peo- 

¢ 


Improvement for Ventilating Cars. 


ANY improvements have been 
made in ventilating and refriger- 
ating cars during the past few 
years, 80 as to facilitate shipments of 
fruit to the Easf, but perfection has 
not been attained. One drawback has 
been the impossibility of keeping dust 
and cinders from entering the venti- 
lated cars. An invention intended to 
prevent this has been invented by a 
Angeles man, James H. Yerkes. 
and was recently tested with success 
on the Terminal Railway. The inven- 
tion consists of four galvanized hoods, 
one for each ventilating or icing open- 
. in each corner, in the top of the 
car, One hood is attached to and cov- 
ers each opening. The top of the hood 
slants upward and backward to a 
height of about twenty inches. The 
sides and top are closed, and the rear 


end. 
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space is open, so that it keeps all 
cinders out, thus avoiding the danger 
of fire in dhe cars. It also prevents 
the entrance of dust, hot air and rain, 
which cause dampness and decay. Each 
hood is supplied with two fans. A 
small axle runs through the sloping 
top of each hood, with a fan on the 
outside. This fan is driven by the 
wind caused by the motion of the train. 
The action of the fan and axle works 
the fan on the inside of the hood at 
the other end. The two hoods on the 
front end of the car have fans work- 
ing to foree the air out of the car by 
suction. These fans are greatly as- 
sisted by the natural suction caused 
by the hoods which open to the rear. 
The two hoods at. the rear.end of the 
car have fans working to force the air 
into the car. These two hoods are 
closed except just in front of the fan, 
so as to avoid suction, the entrance of 
cinders, dust, etc. This also causes 
the injection into the car to be of less 
power than the ejection at the front 
By this arrangement, giving 
greater exhaust than injection. Mr. 
Yerkes has provided for plentiful cir- 
culation of air through the car; also 
for the more perfect removal from 
the car of all heat and moisture. The 
atmosphere in the car, when the test 
run was made, was clear, cool and 


dry. 
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Mining Camp and Summer Resort. 

T IS announced that the Dell ranch, 

and other lands in San Antonio 

Cafion, including the toll road to 
Mount San Antonio, have been sold to 
the Pacific Coast Mining Company for 
the sum of $25,000. The head office of 
the Pacific Coast Mining Company is 
in Toronto, Can., and the stock of the 
company is held largely in the hands 
of a few wealthy Canadians. They pro- 
pose to make extensive improvements 
in Dell’s Camp as @ summer resort. 
They will also build a dam across the 
north end of the dry lake, which will 
make a reservoir holding about eighty 
inches of water, or ninety days’ flow, 
the reservoir to be filled by flood water 
of the upper San Antonio during the 


winter season. 


Shipping Fresh Apricots. 


NEW industry has been started in 

Ontario, the outcome of which 

will be watched with interest. It is 
the shipment of fresh apricots under 
ice. The Ontario Observer says: > 

“A man has come among us who 
realizes the truth of what has always 
been insisted by the Observer, viz., that 
all that is necessary to make the de- 
ciduous-fruit industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia a very profitable enterprise is 
impravement in the facilities for mar- 
keting the product. F. L. Leffingwell 
has undertaken the experiment of ship- 
ping green apricots to the eastern mar- 
kets under ice. All that is necessary 
to insure the success of the enterprise 
is that the fruit may carry well and 
arrive in good condition, and there cer- 
tainly seems every promise that this 
can be accomplished. Green apricots 
have been shipped from the northern 
part of the State, and it would seem 
that Southern Californians ought to 
carry through with success anything 
that can be accomplished by their 
northern competitors. We have been 
waiting for a man with the enterprise 
to undertake the task and he seems at 
last to have arrived. 

“With the successful establishment of 
a market for green fruit, the greatest 
encouragement is given to apricot grOw- 
ers. Mr. Leffingwell says that it is not 
unreasonable to assume that, in the 
East, the fruit will bring $1.25 per crate. 
At this figure there would be left for 
the grower, after deducting commis- 
sions, packing charges and freight, 
about $50 per ton net. With the fruit 
bringing only one-half that amount, 
apricot raising would still be a ‘profit- 
able industry. 

“Leffingwell is now employing about 
fifty of our townspeople and getting out 
800 crates of apricots daily.’ Eleven 
hundred crates are required to fill a car, 
and it is hoped soon to have the ca- 
pacity up to a car a day. This is a 
good business to be credited to Ontario 
and the enterprise should be encour- 
aged. 


Big Watermelons. 


HE St. Louis Globe publishes a cut 

of State Senator G. W. Sevink of 

Rocky Ford, Colo., the original 
grower and cultivator of the now-fa- 
mous Rocky Ford melons, and of what 
the Globe says is the largest melon 
ever grown to the stage of ripeness 
anywhere in America. The melon 
shown in the picture was part of the 
last product of the season of 1897. It 
was nearly 5 feet long, 34 inches in cir- 
cumference in the thickest part, and 
weighed 98 pounds. Senator Sevink 
put it in storage and preserved it all 
winter until this spring, when it fur- 
nished a part of a feast attended by 
a number of farmers and fruit-growers 


vin the neighborhood of Rocky Ford, 


The St. Louis Globe is misinformed, 
when it states that this is the largest 
melon ever raised in the United States, 
Watermelons have been on exhibition 
at the Chamber of Commerce which 
tip the scales at over 100 pounds. Last 
year there was on exhibition at the 
chamber a melon weighing 125 pounds. 
In 1894 one was shown weighing 140 
pounds. At the Atlanta Exposition, a 
125-pound melon from Southern Cali- 
fornia received a premium, and at the 
World’s Fair two melons from this sec- 
tion were exhibited, each weigning 125 
pounds. 

A ninety-eight-pound melon is con- 
sidered a “small potato” in Southern 


California. 
s 


Ontario Warehouse Company, | 
HE stockholders of the Ontario 
Warehouse Company voted at their 
meeting, held on June 18, to in- 
crease their capital stock .from $10,000 


to $20,000. An exchange says: 


“This step was taken at the request 
of their downtown stockholders, who 
desire this company to be in a position 
to sell so much of the new stock as. 
may be needed for the purpose of pro- 
viding packing facilities in Ontario for 
any new orange or lemon associations 
formed of growers who desire to have 
their fruit packed and shipped there, 
and will form their associations as a 
part of the Southern California fruit- 
exchange system. The Ontario Ware- 
house Company was formed especially 
to provide facilities for exchange work 
wherever needed in Ontario colony. 
The extent of the accommodations to 
be provided must necessarily depend 
upon the wishes of such new exchange 
associations and the amount of fruit 
pledged to them.” 

* 


New Church for Redlands. 


HE Redlands Facts says: ‘ 
“On Saturday the Building Com- 
mittee of the First Presbyterian 
Church let the contract for their new 
church edifice to D. M. Dorfald of this 
city and the work is to be commenced 
at once. The new building is to cost 
$10,000, three-fourths of which sum has 
already been subscribed. The contract 
given to Mr. Donald does not include 
the furnishings and some minor details, 
His contract involves an expenditure 
of $8300. The new building will be 
erected on the lot now occupied by the 
present church, there being sufficient 
room, for the new structure in front of 
the old. The old church is for sale, 
but until it is disposed of it will be 
‘used for chapel purposes. The archi- 
tects are Valk & Son of Los Angeles. 
The auditorium will contain sittings for 
500, and this capacity may be increased 
by the use of the adjoining rooms. It 
will be a frame structure and of very 
pleasing architecture.” 


San Bernardino Marble. ¢ 
AN BERNARDINO county boasts 
of more than one deposit of fine 
marble. The Santa Ana Tribune 

says: 

“BE. L. Matot of this city, who is in- 
terested in the Verde antique marble 
quarry in San Bernardino county, was 
exhibiting some twenty samples yes- 
terday of the product of this property. 
Each sample was of different shading 
or color, and carries a very high polish. 
They will accompany the bid that the 
Verde Antique Marble Company will 
make for furnishing marble for the 
new postoffice at San Francisco. Blocks 
of almost any size can be taken out 
without the slighest flaw, and the mar- 
ble can be used for either building or 
veneering purposes. The samples 


ing. 


The Lompoc Courttry. 
BE. HALL, president of the Salinas 
Valley Water Company, and in- 
" terested also in the big irrigation 
enterprise at Lompoc, which is his 
home, gave an interesting description 
to a Santa Barbara Press reporter of 
what is in store for the Lompoc Valley, 
when the canal now being dug is com- 
pleted: 

“The ditch, which will be. twenty 
feet wide and eight miles long, will 
place 8000 acres under irrigation. It 
will divert the water of the Santa Ynez 
River three miles above the town of 
Lompoc, and will go through the town, 
although the water is not intended for 
domestic use. There are about eight 
hundred acres of farming lands, in five- 
acre lots, within the town, for which 
water may be supplied. 

“One thousand acres of land will be 
sown to alfalfa next spring, and Mr. 
Hall predicts that within five years 
one-quarter of the valley will be fine 
alfalfa fields. As an acre of alfalfa 
will keep three cows, some idea of the 
future of Lompoc as a dairying center 
can be gained.. Two more cream- 
eries will be started the coming sea- 
son, and the number will be increased 
as the acreage to alfalfa increases. 

“Since mustard has proven so hard 
on the land, and the crop is no longer 
profitable, the farmers are taking hold 
of the new opportunity occasioned by 
the canal with a will, and the Lompoc 


Valley will be an important butter and 
cheese producer in coming years. 


shown will make a beautiful wainscot-— 


“A small force is now at work on 
the ditch. It will be completed by No- 
vember, and the water will “be avail- 
able for the next season. charge 
for irrigating will be $1.50 per acre for 
irrigation. An acre is expected to 
produce in a year, ten tons of alfalfa, 
when thus treated, and two tons when 
not artificially watered. 
> “Mr. Hall confirmed recent railroad 
reports. He says that the contrac- 
tors expect orders at any time to rush 
the work by putting forces at Gaviota 
and at Ellwood. 

“He visited Surf a few days ago and 
found about seventy-five teams at 
work; two fills were being made, a 
small one about a mile from Surf, and 
a larger one. about five miles. When 
these are finished it will require very 
little to finish the grading that dis- 
tance. The country from that point to 
Gaviota is very rough; there will be 
many fills and cuts, and two or three 
short tunnels. “A total of eleven steel 
bridges must be built before the ‘gap’ 
is filled.”’ 


| Covoperative Fruit Handling, 


HE coéperative or exchange method 

of packing, shipping and market- 

ing fruits has had its ups and 
downs to some severe strains, but at 
jected to some severe strains, but at 
last, fortified by experience, it seems 
‘to be established upon a firm and per- 
manent foundation. Fruit-growers 
have come to understand that they are 
capable of managing their own busi- 
ness. They have lately reached the 
conclusion in Pasadena that there is 
no conflict of interests between the cit- 
rus and deciduous orchardists and 
dealers, but that the business of both 
may be economically carried on 


‘through the same agency. The Pasa- 


dena News says: 

“The Southern California, Citrus 
Fruit Exchange has been in good run- 
ning order for some years. More re- 


cently the Southern California Decid- 


uous Fruit Exchange has gotten under 
successful headway. It is at present 
composed of the Pasadena Fruit Ex- 
change, the Burbank Fruit Exchange, 
the Manzana Fruit Association, the 
San Gabriel Fruit Association, L. J 


| Rose, the Duarte Fruit Association, the 


North Pomona Fruit Association, the 
San Jacinto Fruit Association, the Per- 
ris Fruit Association and the Ana- 


heim Fruit. Association. All these 
operate through the agency of the 
Southern California Deciduous Fruit 


Exchange, particularly in the market- 
ing of their fruits.” 

“The Pasadena Deciduous Exchange. 
has wheels within its own. wheel, for it 
is composed of several local association: 
—that of Cafiada, Highland, Altadena 
Lamanda Park, and the local drier: 
whose drying patches are so familia: 
to this neighborhood. These associa- 
tions and individual establishmen}: 
will now take their dried products tr: 
the warehouse here (the former Wil- 
lamette Lumber Company’s building.) 
where it will be carefully graded anc 
packed in twenty-five and fifty-poung 
boxes and shipped in’carload lots to the 
order of the Southern California Ex- 
change. T. J. Ashby is the competent 
secretary of the Pasadena exchange. 
and being at the same time secretary 
of the Pasadena Lemon-Growers’ As- 
sociation, whose quarters are in the 
same building, he is able to give both 
branches of the business intelligent at- 
tention. Th Orange-Growers’ Associa- 
tion of this city, with Mr. ,Jones still 
at the secretary’s desk, continues tc 
ship the orange product of its mem- 
bers from the same headquarters, too, 
and expenses all around are thus kept 
down to a minimum. The combined 
products’ of these several associations 


| and exchanges will be sold this season 


through the salaried agents of the 
Southern California Citrus Fruit Ex- 
change, who have been long in the 
field, and who are now marketing 
with good success the output of the 
orange and lemon interests. The co- 
operative principle in marketing prod- 
ucts of the soil is becoming more and 
more successful. Minnesota, especially, 
has organized many of its industries 
into associations, and the creamery 
men claim that they gain 10 cents per 
pound, and the grain men 8 to 5 cents 
per bushel over the old way of market- 
ing. The main reason for this is that 
the agents wire market conditions and 
prevent overstocking a given markt. 
The same rules apply here to the fruit 
business. 

“The acting officers of the Pasadena 
Fruit Exchange are C. KE. Tebbetts 
of North Pasadena, president; First 
National Bank, treasurer; T. J. Ashby 
secretary; C. E. Tebbetts, M. T. Wood, 


on O. Randall, Executive Commit- 
ee,”’ 


Packing Fruit. 


EFORE the summer ends, Redlands 
bids fair to establish a reputation 


for high-grade deciduous fruits in 
the East, such as it now has for citrus 
fruits. This will be due to the operat- 
ing of the Redlands Preserving Com- 
pany’s plant, where was begun last 
week the canning of apricots. The 


Citrograph says: 
**Last 
way of 


season only a small lot of. 
cling peaches were packed, by 
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experiment, and sold-in New York. The 
goods gave such excellent satisfaction 
that the purchaser placed an order for 
1000 cases. 

“This season the company expects to 
pack cling peaches, yellow freestones, 
pears, plums and apricots. The factory 
is equipped with the latest and best 
machinery, and is under the manage- 
mem of C. J. Holmes. 

“Pickers in the employ of the com- 
pany are sent to the orchards, as the 
fruit ripens, and the apricots, or 
peaches, as the case may be, are care- 


|; fully taken from the trees and hauled 


to the factory in spring wagons. 

“J. J. Groom of Ontario has been en- 
gaged as processes, and, with the co- 
operation of the growers who will make 
special efforts to pick fruit of suitable 
canning size, the prospects are excel- 
lent for a successful season for this 
very important home industry. 

“This section is favored in the va- 


riety and good quality of its deciduous ; 


fruits, and, as has already been said, 
Redlands high-grade canned goods will 
soon be as well and favorably known in 
the best markets of the United States 
as are Redlands oranges. 

“H. L. Graham who has the exclu- 
sive selling agency for the Redlands 
Preserving Company has already place 
orders for about ten carloads of fruit, 
aithough it is yet early in the season. 
Through his extensive eastern connec- 
tions, Mr. Graham is in a position to 
dispose of the entire output of the fac- 
tory at full market prices.” 

Pulling Through a Dry Year, 
BUSINESS man of Santa Barbara 
is quoted in the News of that city 
as follows: “I tell you, my boy, 
I never dreamed we could get through 
such a dry year as we are doing now so 
easily. We are over half through it, 
and while money is very hard to get, 
there is very little trouble in making 
both ends meet. I think it speaks vol- 
umes for this people to be able to meet 
and overcome such obstacles as we are 
meeting this year. We will get through 
the period with surprising ease.” 
8 


A Southern California Sheep Camp. 
T IS not many years since’ sheep- 
raising was the leading industry in 
Southern California. While most of 

the sheep have been driven out by 

the improvements of the horticultur- 


-tsts, yet sheep-raising -is by no means 


an insignificant industry in Southern 
California today. In a recent issue of 
the San Francisco Chronicle, Emma 
Seckle Marshall gives an interesting ac- 
count of sheep-shearing time in a San 
Diego county sheep camp, from which 
the following extracts are made: 

“It was my recent good fortune to 


the mountains of San Diego county, 
abdout thirty miles from Oceanside. This 
valley has an interesting past, and 
some of the events which made_ early 
California history were enacted within 
its limits. The Pauma grant of three 
leagues was given to J. A. Serrano by 
the Mexican government, but as has 
been the case with so many of these 
grants, there las been more or less 
litigation ever since, and the broad 
acres have never been cultivated. 

“The ranch house stands in the mid- 
dle of the valley, and thouhg it bears 
the name ‘Pauma Hotel,’ painted in big 
black letters on the front of the build- 
inf, it possesses little of the appear- 
ance and none of the conveniences of 
a hostelry. On every side the land 
stretches away toward the mountains, 
and the river, uncultivated, yet to the 
highest degree fertile. 

“The shearing camp is not always 
in the same place, but usually at a 
point which is convenient to the sec- 
tion where the largest flocks are graz- 
ing, and here the bands are brought, 
shorn and sent out to the range again. 

“During our visit from fifteen’ to 
thirty Indians were shearing at the 
rate of between 500 and 1000 sheep a 
day, and each band embraced from 100 
to 200 head. If the rush is great more 
shearers are engaged, and the rivalry 
becomes even more intense. é 
“Several connecting pens had been 
built for the occasion. In one of them 
the sheep waiting to be shorn were 
kept: in another the lambs were in- 
closed, and into a third the shorn 
sheep were driven. There was, be- 
sides, a small inclosure, which held 
only as many as the men could shear 
at once, thus avoiding the trouble and 
confusion, to say nothing of the loss 
of time in separating the few from the 
many when the shearers had finished 
with one lot. 

“When either corral, or pen, was to 
be filled the air was full of dust and 
shouts and expletives, the frantic wav- 
ing of arms and prodding with sticks, 
and the result was a stampede of 
frightened sheep driven by a lot of men 
who seemed for the time being, if one 
judged by actions, raving maniacs. 
It was as if pandemonium had broken 
loose, but each man returned to his 
task the moment the pen was filled, and 
quiet reigned again save for the babel 
of tongues speaking a language that 
was_strange to us. 

‘‘The shearing was done in the shade 
of a wide porch, and it seemed to me 
that the shears could not possibly last 
more than a season, so frequently were 
they sharpened. The Indians were stal- 
wart, rather intelligent-looking fellows 
of all ages, and they handled the sheep 
as if they were bags of wool, pulling 
and hauling them as the shears glided 
with clicking sounds through the 
closely-knitted fleece. 

“It és the aim of each man to remove 


visit a camp in the Pauma Valley, in 


the fleece in one piece, and he who can 
Shear the greatest number of sheep, 
leaving the fleece intact, is considered 
the most expert, and the desire to excell 
is just as strong a characteristic of 
these Indians as of their white-skinned 
brethren. Hence, anything that retards 
their labor is regarded with disfavor, 
and I am free to confess tbat when I 
set up my camera, focused it, and then 
asked them to cease work for the frac- 
tion of a second, there were vigorous 
protests and wagging of heads. I ex- 
postulated and they parleyed, until 
time enough had been consumed to take 
dozens of pictures. It was only on the 
promise of a picture to each that at 
last two of them brought their sheep 
out into the sun and the rest were 
— quiet for the fifth of a sec- 
ond. 

“Then a desire to be photographed 
seized the whole crowd, and only the 
Plimited number of plates I had taken 
prevented the shearing from being 
brought to a.complete standstill and 
me from being bankrupt. When the 
plates had all been exposed each and 
every man wanted to look through the 
camera, and one of the number oblig- 
ingly posed. 

“The first man looked long and silently 
and then stood aside with an expression 
of disquietude upon his solid brown 
face. The next enveloped his head in 
the cloth, but withdrew it immediately, 
saynig: > 

“‘Something’s the matter with my 
eyes, they make him stand on his 
head.” 

“The face of the first man cleared and 
explanations were in order. Probably 
these men had never had _so novel an 
experience before. 

_ “The wool is packed in burlap bags 
about six to eight feet long, which 
are suspended in a framework made 
for the purpose. As the wool is sheared 
it is thrown into a pile and an In- 
dian gathers it up by the armful and 
tosses it to a man who stands on the 
top of the framework, who, in turn, 
drops it into the bag and occasionally 
jumps in himself in order to stamp 
down. 

“At 11 o’clock the men ceased work 
and repaired to the kitchen, where 
several Indian women presided, and 
each one secured a plate and a cup. A 
huge iron pot was suspended over a 
campfire, and savory odors emanated 
from it; near by an immense coffee 
pot sat on some live coals, and the men 
helped themselves from it, then filled 
their plates from the pot by means of 
a long-handled ladle. This scene was 
certainly typical of “pot luck.” 

The school over in the little Indian 
village of Pauma, a couple of miles 
distant, was decimated, for the boys 
were all loitering around the sheep 
camp. The shearers come from various 
Parts of the adjacent country, and 
given me were many 

ant, not only fro 
x. rom y m each other 

* ast as the flocks of one ma 
sheared those of another are brought 
in, thus extending the shearing season 
over several weeks, sometimes. Per 

PS next year the camp will be miles 
away, but the same band of Indians 


will be there and th | 
be enacted.” e Same scenes will 


Water Development in Ventura, 


HE water development in the 

Valley during the past few 
is partially described as follows by 
the editor of the Ojai, who personally 
inspected numerous plants last week: 
A satisfactory effect of the dry year 

is the hastening of water development, 
which should have been undertaken 
years ago, dry year or not. We took a 
ride up San Antonio Creek the other 
~ wa to see what is being done in this 
“Capt. W. J. Davies commenced as 
March to develop water about aoe 
feet from San Antonio Creek. It is a 
dug well. After going down five feet he 
struck a good flow, but continued until 
@ depth of thirteen feet was reached. 
Very little water comes in from the 
creek side. A two-house-power gaso- 
line engine drives a centrifugal pump. 
The water rises to its highest mark in 
about six hours after being pumped 
out, which requires three hours. The 
water is carried through 250 feet of 
two-inch pipe to the flumes, whence it 
flows to the trees. Capt. Davies has 
thirty-eight acres of land, ten acres in 
cultivation and the balance in timber 
and creek land. He has seven and one- 
half acres of oranges and olives, mostly 
oranges. His water supply is suffi- 
cient for present purposes, but he ‘in- 
tends to dig deeper within a month 


or so. 

“Frank Duval recently purchased 
thirty acres from Mrs. Taylor, partly in 
oranges and lemons, and J. A. Day of 
Ventura lately bought George Crouch’s 
tract of thirty acres. Day and Duval 
found the water flume in the two places 
to be‘’anything but a success and the 
trees in danger of dying. The trees 
are all right now, as the owners have 
just finished laying 2800 feet of pipe, 
doing away with the flumes, and save 
the water formerly lost by leakage and 
evaporation. 

“A. E. Gibson has a five-years’ lease 
on the Dr. Stuart place, about one 
hundred acres of which is in cultiva- 
tion—thirty acres of oranges, thirty 
of almonds, fifteen of olives, ten of 
prunes, eight of apricots, one of r- 
simmons, one of peaches, one of cher- 
ries. Takes lots of water to irrigate 
an orchard like that. The old supply 
well hasn’t been giving enough water 
and it became necessary to deepen it. 


It ig now down thirty feet, and is 8x8 
feet’ wide. It will be dug to bedrock 


- 


| 


and curbed with plank all the way 
down, and when bedrock is reached a 
submerged dam will be put in. Dig- 
ging that well is no snap. In about 
forty minutes after it had been pumped 
out the water fills the bottom so that 
nothing can be done until the opera- 
tion is repeated. And'‘a sweet time the 
boys are having in removing the laby- 
rinth of mammoth boulders. It is @ 
case of drill and blast and pump, which 
may continue till next Christmas. 
When they strike anything but bould- 
ers, it is generally a pine log or some 
pine cones that got lost in the shuffle 
ages ago. We don’t think the boys are 
waiting to cuss things until they reach 
bedrock. The submerged damming will 
be heard from later, and may not jar 
the hills so. At present a good stream 
is raised by a centrifugal pump oper- 
ated by a two-horse power gasoline en- 
gine. Some four hundred feet down the 
hiH from this well is another well dug 
to bedrock, twenty-eight feet, which is 
6x14 feet wide and curbed with rock. 
The water flows by gravity from the 
upper to the lower well, and thence by 
the same method through a four-inch 
pipe a mile and a quarter to the ranch 
reservoir, 25x50 feet and six feet deep. 

“J. C. Leslie has just received a two- 
and-one-half-horse power gasoline en- 
eine. It may seem that he has got the 
cart before the horse, as ‘his well 
hasn’t been dug yet. But when we 
explain that he intends to use the en- 
gine as power in driving his own well, 
the case will be better understood. He 
threatens to drive two wells. Just at 
present the engine is being used spas- 
modically to drive a circular saw which 


labor of cutting wood for domestic use. 

“William Friend has put in a two- 
and-one-half-horse power gasoline en- 
gine, and is irrigating his five-acre 
orange orchard from his drilled well 
186 feet deep. The casing is three-inch 
and the flow fifteen gallons a minute. 
His orchard is in flourishing condition.” 


IN TRIBUTARY TERRITORY. 


A Lower California Ranch. 
RRIGATION is working wonders on 
the arid lands of Lower California, 
as it has done in this section. Righ- 

ard Stephens, writing to the Lower 

Californian, says: 

“Ta be sure, it is necessary to have 
water. One day last week I visited a 
ranch in the Maneadero Valley. There 
was not much to see in the way of 
crops—a few rows of corn had beén 
planted and was up. A few rows of 
potatoes had just been planted and 
were not up—unearthing some pieces of 
the tubers we found them just begin- 
ning to sprout. A few rows of sweet 
potatoes were showing their leaves, 
enough to let people know the rows 
were occupied by yams that promised 
to give a good account of themselves 
hereafter. All these rows extended be- 
fore us with a very gentle, just per- 
ceptible, descent toward the bay. 
There was quite a large area of the 
Same character of soil alongside, in 
good condition, but nothing sown or 
planted on it yet. The corn was in the 
most forward condition. Two or three 
rows were twice the size, and more 
than four times surpassing the fresh- 
ness and luxuriant vigor the adjacent 
and parallel rows alongside of them. 
Thereason was they had been irrigated. 
A stream of water had flowed between 
the rows; the little absorbent tentacles 
attheroots were seizing on the moisture 
and appropriating from soil and at- 
mosphere the nutriment to make sap 
and sustain a healthy circulation. 
Their leaves thrown open, expanding, 
throwing off their waste like a healthy 
well-fed man at work. The rowsnot 
irrigated were dormant, almost wilted, 
of a grayish dun or ashy green tint, 
contracting their leaves like a half- 
starved invalid ith his jacket buttoned 
close about him, afraid to breathe be- 
| cause he has not an ounce of surplus 
energy to be wasted. A sensitive spirit 
shrinks in sympathy with the famished 
suffering things unable to help them- 
selves. But, KH will be asked, why were 
some corn rows treated toa drink, 
whilethe rest suffered with thirst? They 
had to wait—but there’s a good time 
coming! 

“At the head of the field three men 
were working at a well. There was 
not more than twelve feet to water. 
The size of the well was about 6x8 feet, 
curbed to water level. A small steam 
engine and boiler were on the ground, 
and a rotary pump set over the well, 
capable of exhausting all the water in 
a few minutes. Only a three-inch pipe 
fed the rotary, but capable, perhaps, 
with full speed on, of throwire fifty 
miner’s inches. Here was an exposure. 
The soil deep as the well had been 
opened, say fifteen feet, was all sedi- 
ment, fine sandy loam, rich in vege- 
table matter and decomposing shells, 
apparently likely to continue of the 
same character for 50 or 100 feet deeper. 
Was ‘there ever in the world—in the 
vaunted prairie loams of Illinois or In- 
diana—or anywhere else, a deeper, 
richer soil, or easier to work? On get- 
ting below this water level this fine 
rich silt naturally caved and slipped 
under the curbing, which made dig- 
ging difficult. The pump was started 
occasionally to draw off the water and 
give the men a chance to dig the well 
deeper and fit an inside protecting 
curb, till a sufficient depth was reached 
to yield an inexhaustible supply. Then 
will this patch of the Maneadero show 
what the valley is capable of. Beans, 

potatoes, alfalfa will 


peas, corn, be 
grown. 


Mr. Leslie has rigged up to lessen the 


“That magic word alfalfa; it, means 
milk, butter, cheese worth eating, and 
pork equal to the Rex or any other 
brand that is now imported from the 
United States and sold at 45 cents a 
pound. Know this: It is impossible to 
make beef or milk, or any of the pro- 
ceeds of milk, or pork of the best qual- 
ity, on scrub brush and chaparral. You 
may as well try to make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear. By good feeding 
and careful selection all the famous 
breeds of stock have geen evolved. By 
coarse fare and neglect they will as 
surely degenerate again to the bronco, 
the scrub and the razorback. It is the 
same in horticultural lines. An _  of- 
chard of best fruits, if neglected or 
abused by stock, will be ruined beyond 
all hope of redemption in two or three 
seasons. Education to skilled labor is 
essential to progress. It lies at the 
root of success in all things. There 
are, and will be, many attempts and 
many failures from lack of skill and 
perseverance. Skilled labor and per- 
severance, with water judiciously ap- 
plied, may make of Lower California a 
paradise surpassed by none on earth. 
The owner of the ranch I visited on the 
Maneadero possesses these, and we may 
hope to see there soon an object les- 
son not taught in vain.” 


A SPANISH SHELL. 


How it Caromed All Over the Balti- 
more. 

[San Francisco Chrenicle:] Naval 
officers and experts here were sreatly 
interested in the accounts of the ex- 
perience of the United States cruiser 
Baltimore in:the fight at Manila Bay. 
They could not understand how she 
survived the fire of the Cavite guns at 
close range. Queer were the pranks 
played by the Spanish shells with the 
Baltimore and proud are the gallant 
men who man her of the wounds she 
received in the battle. 

Of all the ships that Admiral Dewey 
piloted to the victory on May day none 
was as greatly damaged as the Ealti- 
more, but she was never so crippled 
as to be out of the fighting. The steady 
old cruiser was twice struck by steel 
projectiles, and if the eccentric play of 
one of them was ever surpassed it 
has never been recorded. 

The shell that failed to act like other 
shell8 came screaming in through the 
starboard quarter-deck. It entered 
about six inches above thé main deck, 
cutting the hammock netting, and then 
went plowing through the deck plaak- 
ing. It tore up two or three planks, 
and then encountered an 8-inch steel 
deck beam. It broke the beam in two 
places two feet apart, and, deflected, 
went bounding up through the steel 
combing of the after-engine hatch. 

There upon the combing, as perfectly 
as the artist, sculptor or molder could 
have done it, it etched its own picttre, 
Perfect in every detail was the imprint, 
and the combing offers as great a curi- 
osity as the museums’s boast. The 
brave Jack Tars, who love their ship, 
want the scar left undisturbed, but 
they fear it will grace a glass-covered 
cabinet at Washington. 

Crashing through the iron-batch 
gratings went the industrious shell to 
pierce and escape through the port side 
of the engine-room hatch combing. 
Crash and it was against the aftcr cyl- 
inder Of the big after 6-inch gun cn the 
port side. Back again in the direction 
from whence it came started the shell. 
It went whizzing against the ventilator 
back on ythe starboard side and fell 
harmless upon the deck a¥ the fret of 
the men who worked the ufter 6-inch 
gun on the starboard side. It did not 
explode and is a boasted prize of the 
cruiser. It injured no one, but ‘there 
are some suggestive “ifa’’ that are 
startling. It just happened that the 
crew of the after 6-inch guns had been 
assembled at the port gun or a dozen 


of them would ve been in- 
stantly killed. But they were 
over at the starboard gun mer- 
rily popping away at the Span- 


ish ships and forts and death 
claimed none of them. The playful 4.7 
projectile crossed the ship twice, de- 
scribed a circle, and encountered not a 
man. It was the sheerest luck also 
that kept it from exploding after it 
fell. The port gun was only tempo- 
rarily disabled and was “cocked” next 
day for Spanish. 

The other shell pierced the ship’s 
port side abreast of the ’midship coal 
bunkers, but again fortune favored 
the brave. The puncture was a few 
inches above the water line, and the 
coal was low in the bunkers. The hole 
was speedily plugged, and now there is 
@ patch over it that will last until the 
Baltimore has time to go to dry dock. 
Other missiles found their way to and 
exploded near the Baltimore, but the 
freaky one that waltzed about her 
deck and the well-aimed one that 
punctured her side gave her the two 
worst wounds. 
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By Our Own 


LA PAZ (Bolivia,) May 30, 1898.— 
FSSHIERE is no city in the world 
like La Paz. Away back from 
Pacific Ocean, across the 
highest range of mountains on 

our hemisphere, in the least-known 
country of South America, it.lies in a 
_ little basin on one of the highest 
plateaus of the earth. I have seen the 
walls of Peking, of Jerusalem and of 
Seoul, the capital of Corea. None of 
them is over fifty feet high. La Paz 
-has walls a thousand feet high, and 
upon one side of it towers the famed 
snow-capped peak of Illimani, one of 
the three highest of the Andees, which 
kisses the morning and evening suns 
at an altitude of more than four miles 
above the sea. Man made the walls 
of other cities. God made the walls 
of La Paz. The great Bolivian pla- 
teau, which stretches away to. the 
north and south almost as level us 
the waters of Lake Titicaca, abruptly 
drops at La Paz, so as to form here a 

. basin which by actual measurements 
is about 1000 feet deep. In this basin 
the city is built, and the green precipi- 
tous slopes form its walls except on 
one side, where the Andes, ragged and 
torn, rise in ragged grandeur in all the 
colors of the Colorado Cafion. Coming 
to La Paz on the stage from Lake 
Titicaca you ride for forty-five miles 
across a plain, by villages of mud huts, 
through little farms of barley, quinoa 
and potatoes. On one side of you is 
the mountain wall of the great Sorati 
range, the highest of the Andes, and 
you gallop on and on over a seem- 
ingly endless plain. The team is one 
of eight mules, changed every three 
hours. If you sit with the driver, as 
I did, you grow tired at last and look 
in vain through the clear air for the 
city. It is nowhere in sight. At last 
on the brink of a precipice the mules 
are pulled back on their haunches, the 
stage stops and there below you lies 
La Paz. It is so far down that you 


CITY OF LA PAZ. 


THE HEART OF BOLIVIA. 


LIFE AND BUSINESS IN 
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over a road that curves in and out in 
loops and figure 8s in getting down to 
the city. You see parallel roads far 
below you, and at last, having left 
the heights, gallop over the cobble- 
stone pavements of La Paz. The town 
you now find to be.one of hills and 
valleys. Its streets go ap and down 
and the altitude is such that you can 


stopping to breathe. 


A PERPETUAL MASQUERADE. 

The sights of La Paz form a per- 
petual masquerade of bright colors 
and curious scenes. The very houses 
look as though they were intended 
for the stage rather than real life. The 
roofs of terra cotta tiles look so clean 
in the clear air that you can count 
every piece of which they are made. 
The walls of the houses are painted 
in the most delicate tints of pink, 
sky-blue, lavender, yellow, creams and 
green. They are of one and two 
stories, so open to the street that you 
can see much that goes on within. 
The colors on the streets are even 
brighter than those of the houses. 
There are in the city at least five In- 
dians to every white, and these dress 
in the brightest reds, yellows, blues 
and greens that aniline dyes com- 
bined with the Indian taste for the 
gaudy can make. The _ especially 

right garment is the poncho or 

lanket, with a hole in the center for 
the neck, which every Indian man and 
boy wears. These are usually colored 
in stripes and are worn almost. con- 
stantly day and night. Every Indian 
has also a bright-colored knit cap with 
knit ear flaps hanging down on each 
side of his face, and he sometimes hus 
in addition a black felt hat. He wears 
pantaloons which make one think of 
the days when our girls padded their 
hips and panniers were in vogue. His 
pantaloons are cut full at the hips and 
the tops of the pockets stick wide out 
at each side. The legs of the trousers 


the full, and from the knee down ut 


the back they are slit wide apart, 


THE GREAT BOLIVIAN CHASB. 


can make out only the outlines. You 
gee a plain covered with terra cotta- 
roofed houses, jumbled together along 
marrow streets. Here and there is a 
church, at one end is the big white 
building which forms the penitentiary, 
and just under you the walled in- 
closure made of white pigeon holes in 
which the dead La Pazites are stowed 
ay at so much rent per year until 
eir descendants forget to pay and 
fe holes are wanted for the genera- 
to come. The stage winds aboug, 


showing what at first seem to be wide 
drawers made on the dickey-shirt or- 
der, or merely a half-leg of white cot- 
ton sewed fast to the imside of the 
legs of the trousers, in order that he 
may the easier roll up the latter when 
in the wet grass or crossingsa stream. 
The Indian women wear hats and 
their dresses are as gaudy as the 
blankets of the men, and everywhere 
there are other queer costumes, as 


walk but a very few steps without 


-women came wailing behind. It was 


| whites. 


RULE. 


is the chief commercial city of Bolivia, 
but it has not a street car, a cab nor 
adray. I doubt if it has a dozen pri- 
vate carriages, and as for one and 
two-horse wagons these are.unknown. 
In going about town every one walks, 
and all of the heavy traffic is carried 
on by mules, donkeys, llamas or In- 
dians. My trunks are carried from one 
place to another on the backs of In- 
dians, and I pay each man about 8 


La Paz is a donkey with skin boxes, 
in which the bread is kept swung 
across his back. The beer wagon is a 
mule who has a large case of bottles 
upon each of its sides, and the furni- 
ture movers, whether the thing moved 
be a table or a piano, are Indians, who 
carry the articles upon their backs, 
heads or shoulders, from one house 
to the other. Freight is brought into 
the city on mules, llamas, donkeys and 


WHERE THE CABMAN DOES NOT 


La Paz has about 50,000 people. {t 


cents a trunk. The bread carrier of 


and sold. 
chief market day of La Paz. 
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ter than anywhere else. 
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CHOLOS OF LA PAZ. 


Indians. The fuei of the city is, as I 


have said, llama manure. This. all 
comes in on the backs of llamas in 
bags. Coco is brought chiefly on don- 
keys, and Peruvian bark and rubber 
fgom the hotter lands lower down 
come the same way. I saw an odd 
load on a mule yesterday. It was a 
limp bundle about five and a half feet 
long and perhaps eighteen inches” in 
diameter, thrown over the mule, so 
that the ends hung down at the same 
distance from the ground on each 
side. Beside it on another mule rode 
@ policeman, and a crowd of Indian 


the dead body of a woman rolled up 
in a blanket. She had been murdered 
a few days before for about $50 which 
she was known to have saved, and 
the policeman was bringing the corpse 
and the criminals to La Paz. 


THE STORES OF LA PAZ. 
The stores of La Paz are many and 
some carry large stocks of goods. 
These are, however, chiefly in the 
hands of the Germans, who, here as 
elsewhere, seem to have monopolized 
the trade in all foreign @oods. The 
most of the smaller stores are in the 
hands of the Cholos, or half-breeds, 
the offsprings of the Indians and the 
These people do the real 
business of the city. Most of .their 
establishments are little more than 
boxes or holes in the walls. In a 
space from six to ten feet square a 
tailoring, a dressmaking or a saddlery 
business will be carried of. There 
are no windows to these stores. The 
light comes in through the door and 
you can look in and see the employer 
and his hands at their work. Nearly 
every: merchant is a manufacturer as 
well. Many of the establishments are 
managed by women. All of the fruit 
of the city is sold by them and I 
doubt if there is a chicha beer saloon 
in La Paz which has not its Cholo 
woman as a proprietor. Chicha is, you 
know, the beer of the Bolivians. 


IN THE MARKETS OF LA PAZ. 


A vast deal of the business of La 


made by the market people and their 
customers. In front and -behind us, 


on our right and on our left, the . 


streets are filled with these curious 
people moving to and fro in waving 
lines of kaleidoscopic colors such as 
you will see nowhere else in the world. 
We talk of the oriental hues of Cairo 
and Calcutta. La Paz has a dozen 
different colors to Cairo’s one, and 
the costumes of Calcutta would seem 
tame if mixed with these about us. 
Reds, yellows, blues and greens are 
ever mixing one with the other, 
making new combinations every sec- 
ond. The most delicate tints of the 
Andean sunsets seem to have been 
robbed to furnish the dresses for the 
Cholito girls. There are hundreds vf 
them clad in shawls or rose red and 
skirts of sky blue. There are hun- 
dreds who wear skirts of sea green 
and not a few with skirts as red as 
the sun at its setting. Their skirts 


are propped out with hoops and they | 


reach only to the full curve of the 
calf. Some of the Cholitos wear shoes 
of bright yellow kid, with Parisian 
heels under the insteps, and with high 
tops which end, in some cases, in 
rose-colored stockings, but more often 
the bare skin of a rose-colored leg. 
There are scores of Indian women in 
still brighter dresses carrying bundles 
on their backs in stripedeblankets of 
red, blue, yellow and green, and there 
are Indian men and boys wearing 
ponchos of the same gorgeous hues. 
There are ladies in black with black 
crepe shawls wound tightly about 
their olive-skinned faces, with fur 
prayer mats and prayer books in their 
hands. They have stopped at the 
markets on their way home from 
church and some are accompanied by 
the men of their families, dressed in 
high black hats, black clothes and 
black gloves. How quiet it is! There 
is the hum of conversation, the chat- 


ter of gossip, and now and then the 


jangle of bargaining; but the crowd 
moves in and out without friction, 
and though there are thousands about 
you hear scarcely a footfall. Take a 


Paz is done in the markets. There is 
‘| one square in the center of the city 
which is filled wit stalls and in which 
all week long the buying and selling 
goes on. On Sundays the streets out- 
| side of this for many blocks are taken 
up with market womem and every- 
thing under the Bolivian sun is bought 
It is Sunday that is the 
Upon 
that day the Indians come from miles 
They buy little outside of 
that which they purchase in the mar- 
kets, and here we shall see all the 
characters of La Paz, and its life, bet- 
We leave 
our hotel on the Plaza in the center 
of the city and walk past the police 
station, down the hill to the point 
where Market street crosses our way 
at right angles. The streets are filled 
with buyers and sellers.saand we pick 
our way in and out of three blocks 
of Bolivian humanity before we take 
our stand in the center of a living 
cross of am im¢ flues of the rainbow 


An 
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look downward. Most of the feet 


about you are bare, and a large num- 
ber of the Indians wear leather san- 
dais, which make hardly a sound as 
their owners pass over the streets. 


THE BOLIVIAN BABY. 

What a lot of babies there are all 
about us. We have to pick our way 
about carefully to keep from treading 
upon them. Some lie on the cold 
streets and paw at the cobbles or 
play with the merchandise their moth- 
ers are selling. Some are too young 
to crawl, and they are tied up in 
shawls on the backs of their mothers, 
who go on with their business with 
apparent disregard of the precious 
freight on their backs. There is one 


now peeping out of that red shawl be-.| 


low us. Its face is as brown as a berry 
and its little eyes blink at us from 
under its yellow knit cap, the earlaps 
of which stand out like horns on each 
side of its face. There is another baby 
a few months older being dandled on 
the streets by its Indian father, and on 
the other side of the street we see two 
little tots who are taking their meals 
at their mother’s bare breasts. Most 
of the babies we see are laughing, one 
or two are crying. Some are quite 
pretty, some are homely, and nearly 
all are dirty and lousy. There is one 
whose head is now undergoing a 
search at the hands of its mother, who 
first cracks and then eats the product 


of her chase as she catches them. This’ 


business is, however, not confined to 
the heads of babies. Itwis common to 
both the Indians and the lower-class 
Cholos, and men, women and children 


_ unite in the hunt, and tthe feast, the 


rule being that the hunter is entitled 


come from the warnier lands lower 
down. 


FROZEN POTATOES WITH BARE- 
FOOT SAUCE. er 

But the most curious of all the po- 
tatoes sold in La Paz are those known 
as chuno (choon-yo.) These are sold 
in large quantities and you may see 
piles of them at every step as you go 
through the market. There is. a 
woman who hes a large stock spread 
out upon a blanket before her. The 
potatoes are as white as bleached 
bones. They are almost as hard, and 
when you break them apart you find 
them almost as tough. They are or- 
dinary potatoes frozen and dried, after 
which process it is said that they can 
be kept for a year without spoiling. 
The method of preparation is to soak 
them in water and allow them to 
freeze night after night until they be- 
come soft, Then the skins are rubbed 
off by treading upon them with the 
bare feet, and the potatoes are thor- 
oughly dried in the open air. After 
drying they are as white as snow and 
as hard as stones. Such potatoes form 
one of the chief foods of the Bolivians. 
They are a staple article among the 
Indians of the Andean highlands. They 
have to be soaked for three or four 
days before they can be eaten, and 
are often served in the form of a stew. 
I have tasted them several times. All 
the life of the potato seems to me to 
have been taken out of them, and I 
find them insipid and by no means ap- 
petizing. Perhaps I might be able to 
eat them if I did not so frequently see 
the dirty bare feet of the Indians with 
which they are sauced. In addition 
to ‘the above potatoes Bolivia has a 


the size of mustard seeds. Theyy are 
sweet to the taste and make an ex- 
celient mush when cooked. 


THE FRUITS OF THE ANWDES. 

It seems curious to find all sorts of 
fine fruits away up here on the roof 
of the world. There are fruit peddlers 
on nearly every square of La Paz, and 
the market is filled with fine varieties 
of quinces, pears, oranges and pine- 
apples. There are sweet and sour 
lemons and there are white grapes, 
each berry of which is the size of a 
damson plum. There are clingstone 
peaches as big as the White Heath, 
and there are figs and other fruits 
which we do not have. One peculiar 
article looks like a mammoth green 
bean pod. It is known as the “Picae.” 
When opened it shows big black beans 
incased in a pulp which looks like the 
finest of white spun silk. You eat 
this pulp, and when cold it tastes 10 
you much like a finely-flavored ice 
cream. These fruits come from forty 
to sixty miles away from the eastern 
slopes of the Andes, perhaps a mile 
lower down than La Paz. Within 
from fifty to a hundred miles from here 
you can get’ into tropical Bolivia, and 
by going that distance can have all 
of the climates from tropical heat to 
frigid cold. The snow never melts on 
Illimani. The climate here is about 
that of Paris, and in the Yungas and 
the Beni regions, not far away, the 
pineapples and the palm trees grow. 
There are wild oranges and wild cot- 
ton ‘trees. There are coffee planta- 
tions, and in the forests the Indians 
are gathering rubber to be shipped 
down the Amazon to Para, whence 
some of it perhaps will go to the 
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to all the game that he catches, no 
matter upon whose hairy game pre- 
serves he is pursuing the chase. In 
this connection I might relate my ad- 
ventures as I carried my poor Spanish 
with me from store to store fn La 
Paz in search of a fine comb, but the 
subject is too recent and painful, and 
I desist. 


QUEER THINGS SOLD IN THE MAR- 
KETS 


Let us stop for a moment and make 
notes upon some of the queer things 
sold all about us.The goods are spread 
upon blankets or they lie flat on 
the cobble-stone street. The vege- 
tables and grains are divided up into 
piles. There are neither weights nor 
measures, and almost all things are 
sold by the eye. You pay so much 
for such a number of things or so 
much a pile. The piles are exceed- 
ingly small, and things are bought in 
small quantities. Marketing is done 
here from day to day. I doubt if there 
is a cellar in La Paz, and the average 
cooking stove would hardly be big 
enough for a doll’s playhouse in Amer- 
ica. Think of carrying home a half- 
dozen potatoés from market. This is 
the size of many of the potato piles 
offered for eale here. And such po- 
tatoes! Here is a brown-faced Indian 
girl who is selling some at our feet. 
I venture you never saw such little 
potatoes before. They are not bigger 
than marbles, and she offers us eight 
for 5 cents. What queer potatoes they 
are! Some ere of a bright violet color, 
some are as pink as the toes of that 
baby who is playing among them, and 
some aré aS black as the feet of the 
Indian girl who has them for sale. 
Potatoes do not grow large at the alti- 

of La Paz, and, though there are 
large ones in the markets, these 


number of varieties which we do not 
have. It has bitter potatoes of a dirty 
yellow color, which will grow on the 
highest plateau. It has tubers which 
look like potatoes, but which have an 
acid taste and must be exposed to the 
sun before cooking, and others which 
look like dahlia roots and which taste 
somewhat like turnips. 


.THE INDIAN CORN OF BOLIVIA. 

I am much interested also in the In- 
dian corn which I find here. There 
are many species of maize here which 
we never see in North America. Bo- 
livia has varieties of corn the grains 
of which are twice as large as thove 
of the largest species of corn grown 
by our farmers. Some kinds are of 
a bright yellow color, every grain be- 
ing as big as my thumb nail. This 
corn, when I bit into it, crumbled up 
almost like flour, and I can see that it 
can with a slight bruising be turned 
into meal. Another variety is white, 
and a third is of a mulberry color, be- 
ing called “maize morado.” It also 
has a very floury kernel, and I am 
told that it is used in making. and 
coloring liquors. The most of these 
varieties of corn are grown in the 
Yungas country, to the east and far 
lower down than La Paz. The corn 
there grows from ten to twelve feet 
in height. It seems to me the vari- 
eties might grow well in the United 
States, and I have forwarded samples 
to our Secretary of Agriculture, with 
a view of testing the matter. Another 
plant, of which I have already spoken 
as growing here, is the quinua or 
quinoa (pronounced keen-wah.) [t 
might be grown at Leadville or on 
some of the highest parts of the Rocky 
Mountain plateau. You see it armost 
everywhere on these Andean high- 


United States to be used in your bi- 
cycle tires. 
| FRANK G. CARPENTER. 
[Copyright, 1898, by Frank G. Carpenter.] | 


FIRST AID IN NAVAL BATTLES. 


[BY A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR.] 

It is not generally known that the 
men at the guns of an American war- 
ship are provided by the navy sur- 
geons with appliances for quickly 
ministering to the needs of their 
wounded comrades during the progress 
of a fight. 

There is a supply of rubber bandages 
and dressings near each gf the big 
guns, and the crew is told just how to 
do for an injured man before it is 
possible for the doctors to attend to 


him. The important thing is to stay. 


the loss of blood, which is the cause 
of at least three-fourths of the deaths 
in battle. 

Wives and mothers will agree that 
it is better to save one of our own in- 
jured men than-to slaughter a dozen 
of the enemy, and this principle is 
accepted in the navy. As 600n as a 
man falls one of his comrades runs to 
his aid. If he is wounded in the leg 
the limb is quickly bound with rub- 
ber tubing in such a way as to stop 
the hemorrhage, if possible, and anti- 
septic dressings are applied according 
to the instructions already given by 
the surgeons. The injured limb is 
then bound to the uninjured one for 
protection and support, and the man 
is dragged to a place of safety. Then 
his comrade, who has acted as sur- 
geon for the time being, rushes back 
to his place by the gun. 

In the most protected places on the 
ship dressing stations are established. 
In this way the wounded can be more 
quickly attended to than was possible 


in the old dé4s when they had to be 
carried to the sick bay before re- 
ceiving the first assistance. 

There is a male nurse assigned 
each of the doctors. This nurse cam 
ries dressings and other things neces- 
sary for immediate use, and assists 
the doctor in any way required... The 
nurse’s duty may be anything from 
binding up a wound to giving a hypo- 
dermic injection of morphine to ease 
some poor fellow’s sufferings. 

In a modern naval battie most 
wounds are caused by fragments uf 
bursting shelis..--Such wounds are 
said by so competent an authority as 
Surgeon-General Steven8on to be gen- 
erally less dangerous to life than those 
produced by the ordinary small-botre 
bullets on the field of battle. They are 
often superficial rather than deep, 
though the flesh is generally much 
bruised and torn, a 

In the case of wounds from frag- 
ments of shell, there is much danger 
from the lodgment of foreign sub- 
stances; bits of the projectile itself, 
shreds of clothing, etc., often being 
deeply imbedded in the flesh. These 
must be carefully removed or® they 
will infect the wound and cause serious 
trouble. The clothing immediately 
over the wound is always carefully 
examined to see if any portion of it 
is missing, which has probably been 
carried into the flesh. 

The men at the guns are carefully 
instructed to avoid touching wounds 
with their hands, smeared as they 
must be with powder and grease. 

It is not until the guns are silent 
that the surgeon’s real work begins. 
The most urgent cases, such as those 
of hemorrhage, are always taken first, 
the question being how to save as 
many lives as possible. Whisky and 
other stimulants are given to those 
who are suffering from shock, and 
wounds @re covered with pads vf 
gauze, wrung out in antiseptic solu- 
tion, until such time as their treat- 
ment can be undertaken in detall. 

P. G. 8. 


THE YANEEE,. 


| Wherever Norman prows have plowed 


Their furrows on the sea, 

Wherever Saxon blades have struck 
Their blows for liberty; 

Wherever Celtic harp has rung, 

Wherever Scot has fought and sung, 

There is the fount, from which was sprung 
Time’s choicest brood—the Yankee. = 


From lion-hearted paladin, 
From sturdy peasantry, 
From men whose proudest boast was mad 
That they were staunch and free; 
From the deep-hearted, gallant North, 
That sent the streams of virile worth 
To water all the thirsty earth, 
Came Freedom's best—the Yankee. 


From noble and from plebeian 
This cross of loyal breeds 

Sprang, like Minerva from Jove’s head, 
Full-armed for mighty deeds; 

His strength that of the tempered blade, 

By every conflict truer made, 

He fronts the world, all tinafraid, 
This hybrid prince—the Yankee. 

LOU_ V. CHAPIN. 


An American Mother. 


{New York Tribune:] Gen. Lee has 
received the following letter: 

“CHAMPAIGN (tIll.,) June 12, 1898.— 
Gen. Lee, Jacksonville, Fla.—My Dear 
Sir: A soldier’s mother asks leave to 
address you this note. My son, —-, 
Co. M, Fourth Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, is under your command. As the 
daughter of a Virginia father and the 
sister of a Confederate soldier, I had 
from the time of your return, and when 
you received your commission, hoped 
that you might lead my boy to battle. 
I ask no favor for him; he is a born 
soldier. I only ask that he may find 
an opportunity to prove himself. He is 
a private, and I am content that he 
may remain one if he can bein the van 
of those whose guns are loaded and 
trained for justice, and whose every 
breach made will be an opening for 
mercy and right to enter. Should the 
occasion I would be gratified if you 
would by word or look say ‘Onward’ to 
my boy. _ Yours, very respectfully, 


George Bernard Shaw (whose with- 
drawal from the Saturday Review was 
made known the other day) may have 
much disrespect for woman, in the ab- 
stract, but In practice he has just 
shown that he is as fond of them as 
most of us. For he has married. The 
lady whom he has chosen was known 
till lately as Miss Payne Townshend. 
She is wealthy, generous and much in- 
terested in socialism. She is a trustee 
and a patroness of the London School 
of Economics, which circumstance 
should warrant the belief that she and. 
G. B. 8S. will have some thoughts, at 
least, in common. The wedding was 
quietly celebrated on June 1 at a reg- 
istrar’s office in London. 


Miss Hastie, a venturesome English 
woman, has chartered a ship for a 
cruise amo the least known of the 
South Sea Islands. She will devote her 
attention particularly to the Solomon 
group, where the flercest of contem- 
porary cannibals are to be found. It 
is said these islands are practically 
terra incognita, and if Miss Hastie can 
contrive to explore them and remain 
unscathed she will have material for a 
novel and interesting book, 
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Los Angeles Sunday Times. 


The Literary Outlook, 
EW YORK, Juke 28.—The an- 
nouncement that Independ- 
ent is preparing to follow the ex- 
ample of the Outlook and adopt 
the magazine form, renews the ques- 


“tion, asked rather frequently of late, 


whether the weekly paper is not 
doomed. Certainly it has become—to 
use the phrase just now enjoying the 
mostrapid growth in circulation among 
us—‘‘a pretty hard proposition.” What 
has made jt so is the Sunday “maga- 
zine supplement” to the regular daily 
newspaper. To the illustrated week- 
lies the war promised at first to be a 
great boon. It may prove to be so. 
Certainly the public at this time has 
little patience for reading; and cer- 
tainly, for a time, at least, it had an 
almost mad interest in war pictures. 
Should this state of mind continue long 
enough, the illustrated weeklies wouid 
come back (to something like the pros- 
perity of earlier days, for in the mat- 
ter of pictures the Sunday “magazine 
supplement,” greatly improved though 
it is over what it once was,-still leaves 
much to be desired. But, in ordinary 
times, it takes harder and harder per- 
suading to induce people to buy even 
an illustrated weekly, when the daily 
paper that they are going to buy any- 
how, whether they buy a weekly or 
not, offers them more reading matter 
than they can possibly dispose of be- 
tween Sunday morning and Monday 
morning. Under the editorship of a 
man of genius, no doubt the weekly 
paper might continue to flourish, but in 
the ordinary way, and as an established 
form of periodical publication, it is lit- 
tle likely, I should say, ever to become 
again the fine thing commercially that 
it has been. Even in its “blood-and- 
thunder” variety it will hardly again 
set up and maintain a Bonner stable 
of “‘record-breakers.”’ 


No one, I am_ sure, will begrudge 
George W. Cable the success he is hav- 
ing with his readings in England. It 
seems to be a success without reserva- 
tions; wherever he appears he is met 
by a good audience and one that seems 


“. always to relish what he has to offer. 


I fancy that Mr. Cable was in a mood 
to find such a cordial reception espe- 
cially gratifying, for at home, of late, I 
think it has been with him one of those 
depressed p®riods which all successful 
authors encounter now and then, when, 
after being much read and much talked 
about, they drop, in a measure, out of 
sight, and have almost to make their 
careers over again. Mr. Cable’s read- 
ings must have lost their edge here at 
home some years ago; his last novel 
was no great success: he became editor 
of Current Literature, and soon retired 
without having added any manifest 
new laurel to his crown; and so, on the 
whole, the game seemed to be rather 
running against him. His visit to 
England, likely enough, will work a 
complete turn in his fortune. He will 
come home quickened by the new, ex- 
perience, and with his name _ fresh- 
ened in the public memory; he will 
produce a novel that the public will 
like as well as any of his earlier ones, 
and he will figure again at the authors’ 
readings and in all the literary an- 
nouncements and letters; and the story 
will be retold of how he once burnished 
his trousers on a counting-house stool, 
and he will be the George W. Cable of 
yore. 


The writers of personal paragraphs 
for the literary journals of London are 
having not a little distress in locating 
the Cosmopolitan University, wherein 
their clever fellow-countryman, Rich- 
ard le Gallienne, has lately accepted 
the chair of English literature This 
is not exactly to be wondered at, of 
course, since the Cosmopolitan Univer- 
sity lies mainly within the band of 
John Brisbin Walker's hat. It is a 
good-sized hat, to be sure, but it con- 
tains a world of things besides the Cos- 
mopolitan University, and as it has 
never yet got into the geographies, even 
in its bare contour, much less in the 
detail of its many “points of interest,” 
there could scarcely be anything but 
gross ignorance regarding it in London. 


Clinton Ross is engrossed in writ- 
ing a play under an arrangement with 
Mr. Frohman. Of course, the venture of 
a story writer into play-writing is al- 
ways one in which the chances are 
largely on the side of failure, but in the 
case of Mr. Ross one inclines to look for 
success. He has always had _ the 
dramatic quality. His stories abound, 
rather exceptionally, in dialogue and 
action, and, indeed, they have seemed 
sometimes to rather suffer from too 
little of plain, direct, coherent narra- 
tive, having, in the reading, something 
of the mere outline, unsatisfactory 
character that plays are apt to have. 
So it may happen that he will prove 
exactly the man to write for the stage. 


book of 


Charles Dana Gibson's 


. Bgyptian sketches is now in the en- 
making ready for the 
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Reviews by The Times Reviewer. 


press. I have had the privilege of 
looking through it; and I think it will 
be pronounced about the most spirited 
and sympathetic work that Mr. Gib+ 
son has yet. done. He spent a good 
part of last winter in Egypt, and it 
avas then that he made these sketches. 


Speaking of Mr. Gibson reminds me 
of what a well-known portrait painter 


was saying the other day about Gib- 


son’s “American Girl.” Mr. Gibson 
himself, so far as I know, has never 
contended for the preéminent Ameri- 
canness of his girl,’”’ but his admirers 
have very much insisted on it. What 
the portrait painter was saying is that 
Gibson’s American girl is anything but 
American. And he goes into detail on 
the subject; he takes eyebrows, eyes, 
jaw, shoulders and bust, and shows 
you conclusively (that is, if you are not 
too unwilling to be persuaded,) that 
the beautiful and oftentimes heroic 
creature whom Mr. Gibson finds such 
pleasure in depicting, .rare and fine 
as she is, is still in none of these par- 
ticulars American. Continuing, the ar- 
gument, he contends that Gibson’s 
‘girl’ is, after all, but an idealized— 
though pretty close—reproduction of 
Mr. Gibson's favorite model, Miss 
Davis and that Miss Davis has an Irish 
father and a Spanish mother, and pre- 
sents in their most striking form the 
peculiar charms of that. unusual al- 
liance. I confess I haven't tried yet 
to work the problem out for myself, 
but I think it is rather interesting. 
‘ E. C. MARTIN. 


Magazines of the Month.. 


W. WILSON, author of “Iron- 
clads in  dAction,”’’ writes on 
* “Naval Problems to be Solved by 
the War,” in the July Pall Mall. In 
the course of his article, he says: 
“Upon the conduct of Admiral Samp- 
son and Commodore Schley’s officers 
and blue jackets depends not merely 
the honor of the United States, but the 
very existence of the British Empire. 
If the men who are hourly expecting 
battle in the Caribbean falter; if they 
show any want of courage, or sailor- 
manship—which God forbid—then let us 
be certain that an attack will be deliv- 
ered upon England by her enemies, 
who will conclude, and not unjustly, 
that the military qualities of the Anglo- 
Saxon have declined under the depress- 
ing burden of civilization.” Angus Sin- 
clair, in his second article on “The 
Evolution of Comfort in Railway Trav- 
eling,’’ devotes himself to the progress 
of America along this line. Another 
notable article of this number is Clark 
Russell’s “The Ship; Her Story.” Mr. 
Russell is admirably adapted to his 
subject, this first portion of which is 
devoted to ships from the time of the 
ark up to the galleys of Rome. 

H. S. C. Everard, having unearthed 
a mediaeval treatise on natural his- 
tory, reproduces in the New Illustrated 
Magazine, some of the quaint pictures 
with their labels and astonishing 
descriptions. An amusing article is the 
result. X. Y. Z. in the Napoleon Bona- 
parte papers, writes of the Empress 
Marie Louise. George Gissing has 
written one of his low-life studies, 
“One Way of Happiness,” but it is not 
more satisfactory or improving than 
the rest of this magazine’s fiction. 

A description of the marvelous 
parisian home of the artist Van Beers 
is the most notable feature of the 
Standard for July. This house is truly 
a palace of wonders, .though its 
wealth of luxurious detail is all dom- 
inated by an artistic and harmonious 
ideal which prevents its degeneration 
into the bizarre. Two American sub- 
marine boats are described by Henry 
Hale, and an article on “Postage 
Stamp Designs,” by George Dollar, 
shows some curious uses to which phil- 
atelic have been put. 

Mary E. Starbuck, writing of “The 
Vanes at Nantucket,” in St. Nicholas, 
says that as there is more weather 
than anything else at Nantucket, the 
movements of the vanes and weather- 
cocks are of absorbing importance. 
Some of the more curious of these 
weather signals are pictured in Miss 
Starbuck’s capital description. A fairy 
story, with the most delicious of illus- 
trations, is by A. C. Bonser, and is one 
of the dear, old-fashtoned, breathless 
sort which it is happiness to read. H. 
A. Ogden writes of Franklin’s life at 
the French court, presenting the quaint 
old Ambassador in a light which be- 
comes bis homely and stalwart char- 
acter well. 

James Bryce on any subject would 
be interesting, but at the present mo- 
ment, his paper on “The Essertial 
Unity of Britain and America,” in the 
July Atlantic is particularly read- 
able. Mr. Bryce has so frequently 
voiced his friendly sentiments toward 
this country; that his attitude at this 
time is no surprise, but is neverthe- 
less gratifying. “The Decadence of 
Spain,” by Henry Charles Lea; some 
New Letters by Leigh Hunt and Stev- 
enson,” collected by Ethei Alleyne Ire- 
land, and “The Russian Jew in Amer- 


Julian Ralph takes the scenes of his 
recent Pussian travels as a- background 
for a story in the July Harper’s, and 
more Russian atmosphere is to he 
found in Stephen Bonsal’s “Eastern Si- 
beria,” which is profusely illustrated 
from drawings and photographs. “A 
Man and His Knife,” by Martha Mo- 
Culloch- Williams, offers some passages 
from the life of James Bowie for in- 
terested perusal. The number also con- 


tains a varied and plentiful supply of 


fiotion 

Whatever the faults of Richard Hard- 
ing Davis, he is always graphic, 
whether talking of himself or of some 


-far more entertaining subject. His 
.much-advertised war articles appear in 


Scribner’s for this month and are well 
worth attention. Isaac M. Elliott, ex- 
Consul of the United States at Mapila, 
describes that city and the Philippines 
in general. Capt. Mahan’s first paper 
on “John Paul Jones in the Revolu- 
tion” appears in this number, and in 
the woman’s college series, Alice Kath- 
arine Fallows writes of Smith and its 
attractions. 

The Metropolitan offers a particularly 
attractive number for July, Gilson Wil- 
lets leading off with a war article. C. 
D. Weldon’s recent return from Japan 
has aroused curiosity in the Work he 
has been doing there, and R. H. Bick- 
ford has reproduced some of Mr. Wel- 
don’s studies by way of illustration for 
an article on the artist’s work. Girls’ 
colleges are coming in for a large share 
of attention in recent magazines, the 
Metropolitan falling in line with an ac- 
count of college life at Vassar and 
Wellesley by Carolyn Halsted. The fa- 
miliar faces of Jessie Bartlett Davis, 
Barnabee and Macdonald look out at 
us from Adelaide Louise Samson’s pa- 
per which sketches briefly the lives of 
these “Principals of the Bostonians.” 

A sufficiently amazing table of con- 
tents is spread by the Wide World 
magazine, which numbers among its 
chief attractions a_ real lion story by 
Ernest Brockman; “The Great Carnival 
at Nice,”’ by ancesco Deym; “A 
South African Trek,”’ 
Balfour, and “Mountain Railways,” by 
Salvator Pannizzi. 

The openig article of McClure’s Mag- 
azine for July portrays the private and 
official life of President McKinley from 
the first dawn of the war crisis down 
almost to the present moment. Qnly 
four of .our Presidents have had to 
conduct a war; and how President Mc- 
Kinley conducts one is here related 
with a most interesting wealth of de- 
tail. The illustrations of the article 
consist of typical war-time scenes in 
the White House and departments, 
drawn from life, and a number of ex- 
cellent portraits from recent special 
photographs. Stephen Bonsal, who was 
himself a participant in it, tells the 
story of “The First Fight on Cuban 
Soil” in our war with Spain, and his 
article is interestingly illustrated from 
photographs taken by himself. Cleve- 
land Moffett’s account of “The Fast- 
est Vessel Afloat’—the Turbinia, which 
easily makes forty miles an hour—is 
the narrative of a thrilling and unique 


experience, as well as the description 


of a most remarkable invention. Gen. 
Miles, in an acccount of his personal 
experiences as one of the guests of 
honor at the Queen’s jubilee, gives a 
most impressive exhibition of “The 
Military and Naval Glory of England;”’ 
Anthony Hope’s novel, “Rupert of 
Hentzau,” is concluded in this num- 
ber in a consistently fine and heroic 
way. W. A. Fraser and Octave Thanet 
contribute good short stories, and 
Henry Newbolt and Edmund Russell 
contribute notable war poems. Perhaps 
the most striking contribution, how- 
ever, is Henry Norman’s paper of im- 
pressions of America as he finds it on 
revisiting it in war times. As one of 
the editors of the London Chronicle, 
making tours of special observation 
into all parts of the world, an English- 
man by birth, but by education in part 
an American, Mr. Norman’s views have 
an exceptional value. 
the United Statés is 
he believes that a fu 
tween the United 

Britain is inevitable. 


Literary Comment. 


Soldier Authors, 


HE five best-known graduates of 
T west Point since the civil war are 
Gen. Francis Vinton Greene, Gen. 
Charles King, Col. Richard Henry Sav- 
age and Messrs. Arthur Sherburne 
Hardy and John Brisben Walker. None 
of the five has won a reputation as a 
soldier, but each has become noted in 
connection with literature or jotrnal- 
ism. Mr. Walker is the editor and. pub- 
lisher of the Cosmopolitan, and has ex- 
pended in establishing it as one of the 
first of the 10-cent magazines an 
amount of energy and will power that 
might have made him victorious on a 
dozen battlefields. He had long been in 
civil life, and had made a fortune when 
he became a magazin 
Mr. Hardy, author of “But Yet a 
* and other novels, was a 
friend of Mr. Walker at the military 
academy, and afterward helped him 
edit his magazine, but he was for some 
years professor of mathematics at Am- 
herst College. At present he is Amer- 
ican Minister to Persia. It would not 
surprise us to hear, any day, that he 
had resigned that post and started to 
join Gen. Merritt in the Philippines. 
Col. vage, author of “His Official 
Wife” and other works of fiction, as 
well as of a volume poems, may not 
rank with Prof. Hardy as a stylist, but 
he has a large following that will 


very hearty, and 
ture alliance be- 
States and Great 


by Miss Alice 


His admiration of. 


watch his military career with interest, 
for he has recently returned to the ser- 
vice, and active cam- 
paigning in the present war. 

Gen. King, who has become so popu- 
lar under the title of “Capt.” King, re- 
tired from the army many years 269, 
and has since held a professorship at 
the University of Wisconsin. Recéntly 
his appointment as a brigadier-gen- 
eral was announced, and for the pres- 
ent, at least, his many admirers will 
have to satisfy themselves by re- 
reading His “Stories of Army Life, 
‘‘The Colonel’s Daughter,” etc., or his 
volumes of historical sketches and per- 
sonal reminiscences. 

On the same day that Capt. King was 
restored to the army and raised to a 
higher rank than of old, the list of the 
President’s appointments of brigadier- 
generals included the name of Col. 
Greene 6f the Seventy-first New York 
Volunteers. Gen. Greene is a son of 
Gen. George Greene, the oldest living 
graduate of West Point, who last month 
reached the age of 97 years. He was 
born in 1850, and in 1870 was graduated 
from the military academy at the head 
of his class. Surveying our northwest 
boundary and suppressing the illicit 
distilling of whisky occupied his time 
for some years after he received his 
commission as a lieutenant, and when 
the war between Russian and Turkey 
broke out, in 1877, the government sent 
him to Russia to watch its progress. 
He was present at the battles of Ship- 
ka Pass, Plevna, etc., and often under 
fire, and the Czar and King of Rou- 
mania more than once honored him 
with decorations for gallantry. When 
the war closed he became its historian, 
his work on the subject being now the 
standard in all countries, except Tur- 
key. Besides this history he is the 
author of “Sketches of Army Life in 
Russia’ “The Mississippi’’ in the 
Scribners’ “Campaign of the Civil 
War,” and “Nathaniel Greene” in the 
Appletons’ series of “Great Command- 
ers.”". He resigned his commission as a 
captain ine1886, and for some time past 
has been president of the Barber As- 
phalt Paving Company, a post calling 
for executive ability of a high order. 
But his resignation from the army did 
not indicate a loss of interest in mili- 
tary affairs, and he soon became identi- 
fied with the National Guard, the out- 
break of the war finding him colonel of 
the Seveniy-first Regiment—one of the 
first organizations in the field. It was 
just before his regiment’s assignment 
to duty in or near Cuba that Col. 
Greene was promoted and ordered to 
the Philippines. He is one of the gen- 
eral officers of whom most will be ex- 
pected if the war lasts long enough io 
cated what they are good for.—[The 

cS. 


The Edinburgh Review on American 
Novels. 


{Harper’s Weekly:] Fifteen novels, 
all but one of recent date, afford the 
Edinburgh Review the material for 
eighteen pages of discourses about 
“Novels of American Life." The list is 
headed by “Democracy,” which ap- 
peared sixteen years ago, and it in- 
cludes Miss Wilkins’s ‘‘Pembroke’’ 
Harold Frederic’s ‘“Thereon Ware,” 
Gertrude Atherton’s “Patience Spar- 


hawk,” Henry B. Fuller’s “With the, 


Procession,”’ James Lane Allen’s “The 
Choir Invisible,” three books by Ste- 
phen Crane, ‘“Gallegher,” by R. H. 
Davis, and stories by F. J. Stimson, 
Alive Brown, Clinton Ross and C. G. D. 
Roberts. The writers of all these books 
the Review classes as realists not bent 
on narrating incident, but given to the 
portraiture of character as it is dis- 
covered in the more trivial domestic 
events and emotions. It thinks that no 
country in the world’s history ever of- 
fered a better chance than ours does for 
the portrayal not merely of the individ- 
ual character, but of the character of 
communities. It finds here an extraor- 
dinary concentration of intelligence 
upon this task, and, taking the writers 
noted as representative laborers in this 
field, it considers how and with what 
results they have gone about their busi- 
ness. It criticises Mr. Fuller, Mr. Fred- 
eric and Mr. Crane as writers who, 
either in their style or their standpoint 
show signs of European influence. It 
gives much attention and much praise 
to Miss Wilkins, who tragic narrative 
it follows through its direful course, 
albeit it observes that her stories are 
old-maidish in temper, and that an at- 
mosphere soap and water 
pervades her books. It traces Mr. 
Frederic’s tragedy to the point 
up to which “nothing could be 
better done,” and thence faithfully on 
as it becomes “‘on the whole the most 
disagreeable study we ever read, al- 
though, as regards the central figure, a 
masterpiece of psychology.’”’ It finds it 
“the strongest American novel of re- 
cent years, and the most fully repre- 
sentative—a great novel, though incon- 
sistent in the presentment of the prin- 
cipal woman’s character; ,»but not a 
book that is good reading for the av. 
erage ignorant young man or young 
woman.” It devotes two pages to 
Mrs. Atherton; “not only because she 
has been a success with some educated 
people, but because she presents in a 
kind of caricature the same tendencies 
in American nature which other nov- 
elists indicate in less glowing colors,” 
Mr. Allen’s “Choir Invisible’ it de- 
scribes as “a real effort of the creative 
imagination, and a real addition to the 
literature of its country.” It says of 
Mr. Crane that he sees what he sees 
not directly, but, as it were, trdnslated 
into print, but it has good hopes of 
him, because he has talent and is stil) 
young. The other books it s in 
a group, but they help it to the conclu- 
sion that: 

“Altogether, the school of American 
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novelists actually existing is rich in 
widely-varied excellence of manner and 
widely-varied range of interest. It is 
essentially conscientious in its work- 
manship, and serious, even scientific, 
in aim; porn the whole, a body of lit- 
erature which is not marked out by 
any commanding achievement, but 
which, by its high average of power 
and vitality, might do honor to any age 
and any country.” 


Literary Notes, 


Tina" HARDY has almost com-. 


pleted another of the marvelous 
stories of Wessex life, with which 
he has so long been identified. He is: 
also said to be collecting a number of 
his shorter tales for republication in 
book form. They will be more welcome 
than his “Jude, the Obscure” kind of 
work. 
The “Forest Lovers,” by Maurice 
Hewlett, published by the Macmillan 
Company, has gone into ifs second edi- 


tion, just three weeks after its first ‘ 


appearance. 

Lord Ashbourne is reported in,Lon- 
don to be engaged in writing a “Life 
of Pitt,” which will contain much Im- 
portant matter hitherto unpublished, 
including several original letters. 

The Macmillan Company will shortly 
introduce a°*new English poet to Amer. 
ican readers. His name is Charles 
Camp Tarelli, and his book is entitled 
“Persephone and Other Poems. 


The present Baron Tauchnitz is said 
to be, like his father, a man of letters 
first, and a man of business afterward. 
It is not every so-called “successful’ 
novel that finds a place in the famous 
library. The firm now employs a thou- 
sand workmen, and, although Leipsic 
is a center of Socialism, no strike or 
disturbance has ever occurred in this 
great publishing house. 


The keennéss of Gladstone’s collecting 
eye, even in old age, the Athenaeum 
says, may be inferred from the story 
told us by a bookseller in Brighton. On 
one of his last visits Mr. Gladstone paid 
a visit to our informant and took up a 
nice book in an old French binding. 
“What’s this?” he said. “Oh, it’s a 
book from the library of Catherine de 
Medici.” “But there’s no fleur-de-lis in 
the top lozenge,’ retorted Mr. Glad- 
stone without a second glance at it. 


Among the recent appointments of 
colonels to command regiments of 
volunteers composed of yellow-fever 
immunes appears the name of First 
Lieut. ‘Herbert H. Sargent, Second 
United States Cavalry. This appoint- 
ment is clearly given to Lieut. Sar- 
gent in recognition of the diligent 
study and mastery of his profession, 
and the literary ability displayed in 
the two books recently published by 
him entitled ‘‘Napoleon Bonaparte’s 
First Campaign” and “The Campaign 
ef Marengo,” books which have re- 
ceived the highest enconiums from all. 
critics, including Lord Wolseley, the 
commander-in-chief of the British 
army. In this promotion a handsome 
recognition is made of Col. Sargent’s 
scholarship and literary ability. 


{The Critic:] Miss Hilda Cowham is 
said to have succeeded to the mantle 
of the late Aubrey Beardsley. Miss 


_Cowham’s peculiarity seems to lie in 


the drawing of children’s legs. She sub- 


stitutes twisted pipe stems for the}, 


sturdy limbs, that nature sometimes 
bestows upon extreme youth, and her 
audacity has attracted attention 
worthy of a better art. Perhaps after 
Miss Cowham has once caught her 
audience she will drop her eccentricities 
and go in for real children’s legs, for 
after all they are much more servyice- 
able than unreal ones. 


We have ell lost an intimate, if not 
an old, friend in T. R. Lamont, asso- 
ciate of the Royal Water-Color Society, 
who died early in May of pneumonia, 
in London, says Harper’s Weekly. 
Readers who do not recognize his name 
will understand when they learn that 
he was the original of “The Laird” in 
Trilby.” He and Du Maurier were fel- 
low-students of art. He born 
sixty-five years ago, the son of a 
banker of Greencock, and as an artist 
worked chiefiy with water colors, 
though he did much as ar illus- 
trator of books, and in black and white 
for the. magazines. So we know now 
what became of “Little Billee’” and 
‘The Laird,” and there is only “Taffy” 
heft. 

Sir Henry Irving made some par- 
ticularly amiable remarks about news- 
papers at the recent anniversary din- 
ner of the Newspaper Press Fund in 
London. “In a newspaper,” he said, 
“at a glamce you are in touch with 
the elemental forces of nature, war, 
pestilence and famine; you are trans- 
ported by this printed sheet, as if it 
were the fairy carpet of the Arabian, 
from capital to capital, from the ex- 
ultation of the one people to the bittér 
resentment and chagrin of another. You 
behold on every scale every quality of 
humanity, everything that piques the 
sense of mystery, everything that in- 
spires pity, dread or anger. It is'a 
vast and ever-changing panorama of 
the raw material of art and literature. 
Well, there are some complaints, gen- 
tlemen, that the raw material is more 
generally interesting than the artistic 
product. The newspaper is a danger- 
ous competitor of books, and those of 
us who write plays and produce them 
may wish that the circulation of a 
great daily journal would repeat itself 
at the box office. But it is no use pro- 
testing against rivalry, if it be the 
rivairy of life, and the gentlemen of 
the press who are engaged in stage 
managing a drama which, after all, is 
the real article, must always command 
more spectators than the humble artists 
who seek truth in the garb of illusion.” 


PEAKING of Carter’s new war 

drama, “Chattanooga,” the Chi- 

cago Chronicle says: The com- 
. pany which Lincoln J. Carter 
has gathered together for his produc- 
tion of “Chattanooga” is one which 
could not during the regular session 
be easily organized. There are at least 
four men in the company, each of 
whom could easily head an organiza- 
tion of his own, and, in fact, will this 
coming season. The women folks in the 
company, while not as well known, are 


‘of notable quality. 


Wilton Lackaye plays the part of 
Maj. John Cornell, U.S.A. He is the vil- 
lain of the piece. Mr. Lackaye first 


achieved prominence in this city im |. 


“Paul Kauvar.” He afterward ‘ap- 
peared with James O’Neil in a produc- 
tion of “The Dead Heart” at Hooley’s 
Theater. He was in the stock com- 


pany_last_organized by the late J. H. 
McVicker, which presented Augustus 


Thomas’s play of “New Blood.” Mr. 
Lackaye did some excellent work in 
this play, although it proved a failure. 
Since then he made his great hit as 
Svengali. Next season Mr. Lackaye 
will appear with Joseph Jefferson in 
a revival of “The Rivals.’’ He will play 
W. J. Florence’s old part, Sir Lucius 
O’Trigger, and about Christmas time 
he will produce his own play named 
“Charles O’Malley,” in which he scored 
a great success at its trial production 
in Washington. 

Charles Richman, who plays’ the 
leading juvenile role, that of Leon Cor- 
nell, afterward Lieut. in the 
United States army, is a_ Chicagoan. 
The first part of any moment he ever 
played was in a little curtain-raiser in 
Hooley’s Theater with Miss Annie Rus- 
sell. In New York he appeared in sev- 
eral prominent productions, the most 
noted being. that of James A. Hearne’s 
“Margaret Flemming,” and the Rosen- 
feld’s production of Hauptman’s 
‘“Hennele.” He then secured his en- 
gagement with Augustin Daly, with 
whom he has been the past three years, 
and is contracted with that manager 
for the coming year. — 

Frederick Bond who plays the part of 
Col. Jeffreys C.S.A., first became 
known in Frohman’s production of 
“Thermidor,” when it was presented in 
the Columbia Theater. He afterward 
appeared in the same house in “Wil- 
kinson’s Widows’ and _ several other 
Frohman productions. He also was a 
member of Augustin Daly’s company 
for seven years. Mr. Bond was last 
seen in Chicago in Smyth & Rice’s 
comedy~of “My Friend From India.” 
Next season he will play the principal 
part in another comedy this firm pro- 
duces in September. 

Cyril Scott, who plays the juvenile 
comedy part, has been identified with 
this class of characters ever since he 
has been on the stage. His first success 
was made in the original production of 
‘Lost Paradise,” in the Columbia The- 
ater. He also appear in the long 
Wold’s Fair run of “The Girl E Left 
Behind Me.” He afterward branched 
out in musical comedy, appearing with 
De Wolf Hopper in “Dr. Syntax.” Then 
with “Lost, Strayed or Stolen,” and 
later with Augustin Daly’s production 
of Circus Girl.” 

Miss Blanche Bates plays the lead- 
ing feminine role, that of Rose Jeffreys. 
Miss Bates is known in the East. Her 
experience has all been with Daniel 
Frawley in his stock company on the 
Pacific Coast. She comes of *an old 
theatrical family, and it is said that 
she is the coming leading”’woman. She 
has been engaged by Augustin Daly for 
his company and will undoubtedly be 
heard from during the next season. 
The first principal role she ever played 
was that of Helen in “The Wife.” Her 
success in this role was so great that 
she appeared in all the leading parts 
in the plays that Frawley put on, and 
these ranged from Shakespearean 
plays to modern society comedies. 

Of Grace Rutter very little is known 
excepting that she is a’ member of 
Augustin Daly’s company and that she 
has played several important parts in 
that organization. She is a young act- 
ress of excellent stage presence. Miss 
Florence Gerald is the daughter of 
Judge G. B. Gerald of Waco, Tex. He 
is the Judge who recently, in self-de- 
fense, shot two men who assailed him 
while he was out riding. He is the edi- 
tor of a prominent paper in that city. 
Oscar BDagle is the stage manager and 
also plays the part of Hank Harris, a 
character bit which everyonesaysstands 
ent prominently in the play. Besides 
these the company includes W. J. Cogs- 
well, an old-time actor, Bart Wallace, 
Hiram Martin, Hal Reid, the author of 
several melodramas; Charles Leekins, 
Harry Duncan, Charles Wilkinson, 
Daniel Reed and F. C. Heubener. There 
are also about sixty or seventy soldiers 
used in the performance besides a fife 
and drum conps and a negro octette. 


That most charming of players, Mme. 
Modjeska, and the company which so 
ably supported her at the Burbank 
Theater for two weeks, will be heard in 
an out-of-door production of Shakes- 
peare’s idyllic play, “As You Like It,” 
next Thursday afternoon, July 7, in the 


AT THE THEATERS. 


spacious grounds of Judge Silent on 
[Adams street. The entertainment is 
given under the auspices of the ladies 
of the Red Cross Society and the pro- 
ceeds are for:the benefit of that fund. 
The production is given under the 
management of John Fisher of the Bur- 
bank Theater and the stage manage- 
ment of George Osbourne. This fuar- 
antees a perfect performance. Judge 
Silent has very kindly’ given his 
ground, and the stage will be nature’s 
handiwork, with the magnificent trees 
and shrubbery in the background. It 
will be a gala day and all society and 
its devotees and followers will be there. 
The ushers and double quartette will 
be members of the High School, and the 
boys have kindly given their services. 


Lords, ladies, hunters, guards, shepherds, 
shepherdesses, etc. 

The grounds fronting the stage will 
be covered with boards and chairs 
placed in rows, those nearest selling for 
$1, reserved, the next reserved section 
at 75 cents, while at the rear great tiers 
of seats will be erected which will sell 
for 50 cents. The seats are on sale at 
the Burbank Theater box office, and 
exchange tickets can be purchased 
atthe Red Cross rooms and 
from members. The charity is a good 
one—the Red Cross, although interna- 
tional in scope, in this instance the 
benefit goes to our own soldier boys, the 
companies home, now a part of 
the noble Seventh. ; 


Aftera most successful week of grand 
opera the Carl Martens Opera Com- 
pany turns again this week to Gilbert 
and Sullivan. It is a far cry from the 
beauty and tragedy of “Faust’’ to the 
rollicking absurdities of ‘“‘The Mikado,” 
but this versatile company has proven 
itself as breezy and crisp in the hand- 
ling of opera bouffe as it is artistic in 
the presentation of grand opera. Mr. 
Simonson will take the pa of the 
princely minstrel, Nanki-Pod, a role 
in which he scored a marked success 
in Australia, and to the requirements 
of which his voice and personality are 
eminently adapted. Mr. Rattenberry 
will command all the deference due to 
the dignity and pedigree of Pooh-Bah, 
and Mr. Smith will wield the relentless 
“snickersnee” of Ko-Ko, the Lord High 
Executioner. Of course, Miss Linck 
will be Katisha, and of course the part 
will be a success in her hands. Miss 
Linck is blessed with a distinct talent 
for comedy in addition to her magnifi- 
cent voice, and as Katisha the comedy 
as well as the voice will have a chance 
to assert itself. Miss Gooch will make 
the prettiest of little Japanese mous- 
mes as Yum Yum, and Miss Strore and 
‘Miss Moores will appear as the other 
little maids from school, Peep-Bo and 
Pitti-Sing. 

The ‘‘Mikado” will be given Monday, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, with a spe- 
cial matinée Monday afternoon, and 
the remainder of the week will be de- 
voted to the presentation of “La Mas- 
cotte.”’ 


bank for the week beginning next Mon- 
day night, and in addition to the reg- 
ular Saturday matinée, a special per- 
formance will be given Monday after- 
noon, July 4. This famous comedy is 
by the same author as “Wilkinson’s 


these. The plot is of the efforts of 
Leopold Fitzjoclyn to secure some com- 
promising letters and photographs from 
Mrs. Lovering (Gloriana,) with whom 
he had sometime previously a flirtation 
and with whom he desires to break off 
so he may marry the daughter of Mr. 
Chadwick, a wealthy and retired mer- 
ehant, with whom, knowing his strict 
idea of propriety, Leopold fears a rup- 
ture if the affair reaches his ears. 


suggestion of his servant, Spinks, they 
exchange clothes and positions. In 
the role of a servant he meets her and 
confesses that he has deceived her; 
that he is only a common _ servant. 
Much to his surprise and disgust she 
tells him that she loves him more than 
ever as a servant. Spinks, who is pos- 
ing as the master, is requested by her 
to permit her to engage Fitzjoclyn as 
her servant. Leopold, who sees a pros- 
pective chance to secure his letters, 
consents to the arrangement and goes 
to her house in the capacity of the 
new huntsman. Here he incurs the 
suspicion of Count Evertoff, a Russian 
diplomat, who is engaged to Gloriana 
and is insanely jealous of her. Here 
comes also Spinks dressed in his mas- 
ter’s best clothes, who is introduced to 
the Count as Fitzjoclyn. They engage 
in a friendly chat over some of the 


Count’s strong brandy, with the result 
that poor Spinks gets very drunk. 


The entire cast is as follows: 
Orlando /....... Lester Lonergan 
Jacques du Bois..............- Gilbert Gardner 

Frank Fanning 
Touchstone ..........+.. George Osbourne, Jr. 
bene beans mund Crane 
Duke Frederick............ John T. Nicholson 
Charles the wrestler..A local society athlete 
Clarence Love 
- Miss Olive Oliver 
Miss Essie Tittell 
Miss Marie Howe 


“Gloriana”’ will be the bill at the Bur- 


Widows” and “Jane,” and is generally 
conceded to be far better than either of 


Gloriana calis upon him, and at “the 


pauaetienaes letter telling of the affair 


between Gloriana and Leopold reaches 
the Count, who becomes furious and 
starts in search of Fitzjoclyn to kill 
him. He comes near to killing Spinks 
before he is set right, but this finally 
happens amidst explanations and apol- 
ogies and all is happily adjusted. The 
play contains much more plot than the 
average comedy and affords unbroken 
mirth throughout. The company is well 
cast, Miss Oliver assuming the role of 
Gloriana, and the piece will be ele- 
gantly mounted, The regular popular 
prices will prevail. 


A number of choice vaudeville tid- 
bits are offered for the public’s delec- 
tation, by the Orpheum, in its new bill 
for next week. 

Tim Murphy, who for years shone as 
the ‘bright particular star of Charles 
Hoyt’s comedians, has joined the ranks 
of the specialty folks, and is achieving 
added fame and fortune in the new 
field. He is to be the chief attraction 
at the Orpheum next week. Murphy ts 
a decidedly clever actor, and has a 
creative faculty in addition to a gift of 
mimicry. He burlesques such famous 
actors as Sir Henry Irving, Sol Smith 
Russell, Nat C. Goodwin, Stuart Rob- 
son, William Crane, John T. Raymond 
and others. His imitations of Irving in 
the “Dream Scene” from “The Bells” 
is said to be exceptionally well done. 

John .Cc. Coleman, an Australian 
dancer, is to supply the inevitable 
terpsichorean feature, without which 
no well-regulated vaudeville bill could 
be considered complete. His reputation 
is that of an excellent entertainer in 
a pretty well worked field. 

The German comedians, Carlin and 
Clark, are prominent among the new- 
comers. Their jokes and “gagging” are 
said to be of this year’s vintage. Mr. 
Carlin will perform the seemingly im- 
possible feat of sliding across the stage 
on his stomach, and in an instant later 
apearing’seated on the head of a barrel, 
which useful piece of furniture will 
forthwith make a circle around the 
stage. 

“Musical Valmore,” a genius who 
plays on a variety of instruments, in a 
pleasing fashion, is the last of the new- 
comern. 

The hold-overs are numerous and 
would suffice in themselves for an even- 
ing’s entertainment. They include 
Miss Fannie Wentworth, character 
vocalist; Wills and Loretto, tramp and 
soubrette; Kate Rooney, soubrette; 
Fielding, comedy juggler, and Alburtus 
and Bartram, expert club swingers. 

At a special matinée tomorrow after- 
noon, the new bill will be produced. 
Usual Wednesday, Saturday and Sun- 
day matinées. 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS. 


Marie Burroughs has been engaged 
by Stuart Robson as his leading lady 
for next season’s tour. 

Anna Held will come back in Sep- 
tember and play in-a musical farce. 
— summer she will appear in Rus- 
sia. 

An effort is being made, so they say, 
to secure Robert Taber to play lead- 
ing parts with Olga Nethersole during 
her next tour of this country, which 
is set for next season. 

The Bostonians have decided upon 
“Ulysses” as their next production. It 
is by Roland E. Phillips, a Cleveland 
author, and W. N. Neidlinger, hitherto 
a composer of songs. 

Anthony Hope has completed, with 
E. E. Ross, plays founded on his novels, 
“Simon Dale’ and “Rupert of Hent- 
zau."" The second deals with the same 
characters that figured in “The Pris- 
oner of Zenda.” 5 

Mme. Camilla Urso is teaching the 
violin this summer in Boston. To a 
friend in New York she writes: “I 
have not decided in what part of the 
world I shall play the violin next -sea- 
son, but probably it will be America.” 

The old Bush-street Theater in San . 
Francisco has changed its name, and 
when it will be reopened on August 
27 by M. B. Leavitt with Haverly’s 
European and American Minstrels it 
will be known as the New Comedy 
Theater. 

According to London reports, Wilson 
Barrett has been enjoying a prolonged 
season of great popularity and pros- 
perity in Australia. He is’ expected 
back in England in August, and soon 
after his arrival will begin an engage- 
ment in Edinburgh. 

Corinne in extravaganza was a bru- 
nette, and Corinne in vaudeviile is a 
blonde, but she still sings her little 
songs and plays her bejeweled mando- 
lin, and rumor has it that the patrons 
of the variety hall like her both as 
singer and mandoliniste. 

Timepieces are to be set ih the 
proscenium arch, at either side of the 
stare, in Feith’s Theater, Boston. The 
clocks ill be set in the ornamental 
stucco work. The dials, which will be 
of a unique pattern, will be illuminated, 
so they can be easily read from any 
part of the house. 

Viola Allen will be seen as Glory in 
“The Christian,’’ which Olga: Nether- 
sole intends to bring out in England. 
The dramatization of the novel was 
made by Hall Caine, and was once 
acted at Douglas, in the Isle of Wicht, 
for copyright purposes. E. S. Willard 
at one time thought of adding it to his 
repertoire. : 

Beasts on the stage are always an 
uncertain quantity. In a recent per- 
formance sf “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
Marks’ lilitle donkey positively refused 
to quit the scene in time for little Eva 
to die. We had to be carried out of 
view by the stage hands, and he was 
vigorously protesting with all his tra- 
ditional vigor as the child expired with- 
out the customary pathos. 
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OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


RECORD OF A FLAG NOW FLOATING 


OVER ITS SEVENTH WAR. 
[BY A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR.) 


Though we are the youngest of the 
great nations, our flag is older than 
that of any of the others. That of 
England dates, in its distinctiv¢ form 
of the union jack, from the formation 
of the United Kimedom in 1801. The 
French tricolor was adopted in 1794. 
The German and Italian banners are 
no older than the existing régimes of 
those countries, and the Spaniards first 
established theirs in 1785. 

The flag used by Washington in 1775, 
at Dorchester Heights was called the 
Benjamin Franklin flag, having been 
designed by him. It had _ thirteen 
atripes, red and white, a blue fleld with 
the St. Andrew’s cross (white) and the 
St. George’s cross (red.) 

Paul Jones made the first public use 
of the present national flag. He ran it 
up to the masthead of the Ranger at 
Portsmouth, and put to sea at once to 
prove himself a terror to English mer- 
chartmen. 2 - 

The flag was first raised on land dur- 
ing the campaign resulting in the cap- 
ture-of Philadelphia by Howe. 

The flag was first saluted by a for- 
eign power at Quiberon Bay, France, 
February 14, 1778. The salute was given 

la Motte, representing the 


French government, and the flag was 


their one hundred and twenty-second 
year. 

The observance of the anniversary of 
the origin of the American flag began 
in 1886 and originated in Boston. 

By an old law of Congress the star 
of a new State can only be added to 
the flag on the Fourth of July follow- 
ing its admission. 


MANUFACTURE AND USE OF THE 
FLAG. 

The regulation government flag, 
which files from every government 
building in the nation, is five feet six 
inches long by four feet four inches 
wide; the field is two feet six inches 
lang by two feet four inches wide. 

All the flags used by the United 
States navy are manufactured at the 
Brooklyn navy yard. The flag-makers 
are now so busy that work is going 
on night and day with double forces of 
workers, In times of peace the meas- 
uring room is used as a ball-room by 
the officers of the Brooklyn navy yard. 

The best quality of bunting for flags 
is made % alpaca wool, the thread of 
which is™ very long, and makes in 
consequence, a very strong thread in 
weaving, which is not easily frayed by 
the wind. . 

Formerly all the flag was made by 
hand, but now the long stripes are 
sewed togetHer on a machine; all the 
stars are put on by hand and a certain 
number of stitches are used for each 
point, and the star-stitcher must not 
vary from this mathematical accuracy. 


There is no right or wrong side to. a 
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aboard the Ranger, Paul Jones, cap- 
tain. 


Our flag was first displayed in British 
ports on the ship Bedford of Massa- 
chusetts, Capt. Moore, in the Downs, 
February 3, 1783. 

The Stars and Stripes were first 
hoisted in New York City on the day 
of the evacuation of the British, in No- 
vember, 1783. 

The blue flag with white stars is the 
union jack. When it is hoisted at the 
bow of one of our men of-war in port, 
it is a sign that the véssel is in ship- 
shape. 7 

Betty Ross, who made the flag which 
was designed by Washington, chose the 
five-pointed star, because she was too 


flag, therefore every flag needs ninety- 
two stars—forty-six for each side. 
Thirty stars are cut out at @ time with 
chisel and a big iron-bound mal- 
et. 

For many years Ben Butler manu- 
factured very fine bunting at Lowell, 
Mass. He did not make Old Glory, but 
he made the bunting for it, and the 
manufacturers used to say, “Butler 
shows he’s a patriot by his bunting— 
it never slits.” 

There are three ways of making 
flags; they are woven, printed on fast 
presses like a newspaper, or sewed. 

The cheapest flag is made of muslin, 


two by three inches, and costs only 
14 cents a gross. 


patriotic to use the six-pointed one, 
which is displayed in English heraldry. 
= six-pointed star is seen on our 


ing from the date of its birth, 


Reckon 
June 14, 1777, our national] colors are in ' 


The most expensive flag is made of 
silk, about forty. feet by sixty feet, 
and costs $100. A number of flags cost 
$150 and $200 and you can pay $1000 
for one. A man in Texas, who was 


worth haif a million, once proposed to 
have a flag made which should take 
half his fortune, to show his respect for 
the colors of the country, where he 
had found prosperity. 

FLAG RECORDS. 

Americans buy 50,000,000 stars and 
stripes each year, and more than 100,- 
000,000 flags are displayed on the Fourth 
of July. Fuly a million disappear every 
year. Nobody knows where they g0 
to. Like Mr. Isaacs, they go into the 
“cold clear night,”’ and that is all that 
anybody seems to know. ’ 

Western cities buy more flags than 
eastern towns, and Chicago never has 
enough to go around, — 

The largest collection of battleflags 
is in the State House at Hartford, Ct. 

One of the largest flags ever flung 
to the breeze was unfurled Grant day, 
April 27, 1897, near the tomb. It is to 
remain until torn to tatters by the ele- 
ments, when a duplicate will take its 
place. : 

A New York flag-maker has recently 
sent two large flags to South Africa. 
They were ordered by Americans liv- 
ing there . : 

The flag lockers of a cruiser, like 
the New York, contain a varied assort- 
ment of flags—more than 200 different 
designs, and seven different sizes. 

The President of the United States, 
who is at the head of the army and 
navy, is entitled to the first “ranking”’ 
flag in the country. ” 

The President's flag is a spread eagle 
—the national coat of arms—mounted 
on a blue field surmounted by a curved 
row of thirteen stars. It is five feet 
six inches long, by four feet four inches 
wide. .It is made of the finest quality 
of seamless silk, and is trimmed with 
yellow fringe. ta 

In 1896, when the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery of Boston, the oldest 
American military body, visited ™n- 
gland, Col, Bradley, the commandef, 


/3-STARS: 
}3- STRIPED 


and the Duke of Connaught were pho- 
tographed .together at Aldershot, be- 
neath the Stars and Stripes—the only 
occasion where an English royalty 
posed umder “Old. Glory.” 

In London, at the Queen’s diamond 
jubilee, 1897, from a thousand staffs 
floated the Stars and Stripes, and the 
American shield was repeated regu- 
larly. around the decorated walls of 
St. Paul’s, and, indeed, everywhere 
through the city. 

FLAG REVERENCE. 

Until within a few years the national 
colors at military posts were pulled 
down unceremoniously at sunset, im- 
mediately after the firing of the sunset 
gun. Now its descent is marked with 
dignity and decorum; after the firing 
of the gun, the band plays the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” and the flag is low- 


tional anthem is sounded. To make 
the scene more impressive, every one 
within hearing distance stands while 
the band is playing, and the men doff 
their bats. The flag-lowering ceremony 
is one of the most impressive seen at 
West Point. 

The American fiag has assed 
of any other nation. It has undérgone 
six. almost radical changes frém_ the 
day of its creation, irrespective of the 
frequent additions of stars on the ad- 
mission of new States. For every 
change in the national colors there has 
been a war—with Great Britain in 1776, 
France in 1798, Tripoli in 1803, Great 
Britain in 1812, Algiq-s in 1815, Mexico 
in 1846, and the civil war. The pres- 


actual war with a foreign country, in 
which the American flag has been 
flown, and it has never seen defeat. 


FRISCO'S FIRST FOURTH. 


THE WAY: A LITTLE ITALIAN GIRL 
SAVED THE GRAND STAND. 
(BY A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR.] 


bench in his grandfather’s cobbling 
shop and waved a toy Stars and 
Stripes meditatively above him. The 
old man was explaining to hi 
meaning of the great ceremonies to 
take place upon the next day. poo te 
“I see,” gaid Frisco, in soft Italian, 
“we are all free and happy, not as it 
was in Italy, and we are all equal and 
brothers. Only Maletti, upstairs in the 
tailor shop, when he comes back at 
night from Pecco, who keeps the saloon, 
Waves a red flag. What is that, then, 
grandfather?” 
The old cobbler answered wrathfully. 
“Keep away Maletti, Frisco. 
His flag is the devil’e. He is no Ameri- 


can, nor anything else. He has no 
country; he has no God! Keep away 
from him 


“IT cannot do that,” said Frisco, “‘be- 


‘| cause my “uncle says Maletti is a good 


tailor, “and you know I have to sleep 
in the tailor’s shop. I would keep 
away from him if I coulda, because 
sometimes when he has been drinking, 
he kicks me. Listen! There is music!’’ 
The boy ran out with his flag in the 
direction of the noise. It came from 
the yard of a large schoolhouse, round 


j which a number of boys were march- 


ing. Each bore a fiag like FPrrisco’s, 
and they were led by a band of boy 
fifers and drummers. Frisco at once 
understood that the lads were rehears- 
ing for the parade of the next day. He 
remembered his grandfather’s words, 
and beamed upon the others in good 
comradeship, remembering that these, 
under that all-embracing “flag, were 
his free brothers. At once he leaped 
the fence, touched his elbow to one of 


“HE'S DEAD,” 


A BOY CRIED. 


the boys, and began to march with 
them. But his neig r gave him an 
angry dig in the ribs, so that Frisco 
stumbled and tripped, and threw the 
column out of step. 

“Company—halt!” shoutéd a tall boy, 
marching with a short sword on the 
right of the column. “What's the mat- 
ter there?” 

“Here’s that little dago from the big 
Italian tenement house,” cried the ag- 
grieved boy. “‘What right has he here? 
Look at his bare feet and ragged 
clothes. He’s got a nerve.” 

The boys broke ranks and crowded 
round the little alien, w smile now 
gave way to a look of astofMishment at 
such treatment from his brothers. He 
understood just a little of their mean- 
ing, and suddendy realized that all 
these youngsters were neatly dressed. 
He looked at- his own bare toes.and 
flushed. Here,. then, was inequality, 
after all; in America. 

“I know him,” cried a_ stout boy. 
‘“‘He’s one of those anarchists who held 
a meeting last night and waved a red 
flag until the police scattered them. 
Kick him out, the little anarchist!” 

Frisco’s face was filled with a sad 
wonder. 

“Get out of this, you dago.” 

Somebody struck him, and tWe little 
Italian’s courage blazed up at the 
blow. In a second he was whirling his 
little brown fists against the crowd, 


ered slowly. It must not touch the, 
ground until the last chord of the na- 


while his black eyes glowed. In another 
he was thrown down, and lay atill, 


through more vicissitudes than the flag 


ent war with Spain makes the seventh » 


Littlé Frisco lay on his back on a»: 


the 
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Lllustvated Magazine Section. 


his head against a stone, the blood mat. 
ting his black hair. 

“He's dead,’ a boy cried, and the 
panic-stricken paraders vanished, hurry 
scurry, breathlessly, fearfully, over 
the fence. 

Frisco came to his senses in a min- 
ute or two and found a pretty young 
lady bending over him, who was much 
distressed. 


“Those cruel boys,’’ she said in Ital- 
ian. “They do do such things. I saw 
them from my carriage running away, 
and knew they had done something. 
Come, I speak your language, and like 
your beautiful country. Come to my 
father and he will dress your wound. 
I dont think it’s very bad, after all.” 

She was so kind that Frisco at once 
took her hand, and they drove away in 
a gorgeous carriage to a gorgeous 
house. Frisco was stupefied at the 
grandeur of. his surroundings. He was 
taken into the study of the Mayor of 
the town, who was also a doctor, and 
who was very kind to him, and dressed 
the sore head. Just as that was being 
done there rushed into the room a pale 
and frightened boy, who sighed with 
relief at seeing Frisco.: j 

“Oh,” he cried, “‘Then you weren't 
really dead!” . 

Frisco recognized the neatly-dressed 
boy by whose side he had _ tried to 


‘march, and the Mayor demanded an 


oxplanation. Fred did so, and Frisco, 
through the lacy, told how he thought 
all were brothers, and how he loved 
the Stars and Stripes. 

“My dear Fred,” he said when he 
had made the two shake hands, “if 
people had treated my grandfather, 
who also came here poor, helpless, and 
a homesick orphan, as you treated this 


‘THERE WAS A RENDING AND 


ful crime which these crazy anarchists, 


would-be redressors of imaginary. 
wrorgs, contemplated. He cried out in 
horror, and at once Maletti’s great 
hand was over his mouth. 
“Frisco!” he hoarsely whispered. 
“You spy!” 
II. 


The next day crowds lined the streets. 
The hetels were full; there was color 
and laughter and music and heart- 
stirring enthusiasm everywhere—every- 
where save in a few detached groups, 
who.sullenly passed, almost unnoticed, 
by the happy townsfolk, 

The Mayor was happy: everything 
was passing off without a hitch. 

“Papa,” said the Mayor’s daughter, 
Alice, “I am so disappointed, I can't 
see that little Italian boy anywhere.” 

“Enjoying himself somewhere else, I 
suppose,’’ said the Mayor, indifferently. 

“He was such a nice, grateful boy, 
and he seemed so anxious to watch 
Fred march by,” said Alice. “I was very 
much interested in him.” 

It was ten minutes to 12, and the 
parade was nearly ended. The orator 
took out his notes; in the distance could 
be heard the piping fifes of the last 
company, the boys. Alice leaned for- 
ward to catch a glimpse of her brother, 
and the Mayor straightened up to re- 


SHATTERING MIGHTY OUND. 


little man, where do you think you'd be 
now.’’ Now, run away, Frisco, you can’t 
very well march with the boys tomor- 
row because you don’t know how, but 
I shall remember you.” 

Then Frisco was given good things to 
eat, and Fred.took him to his room and 
forced shoes and stockings and clothes 
on him, so that it was late when he left 
Fairyland and got home. 

To his surprise, Frisco found no lights 
in the windows of the tailor’s house. 
He crept up the steep dark stairs to 
Where he slept, but was afraid to 
awaken any one, lest he should get a 
beating. Yet it seemed to him that, 
although all lights were hidden, there 
were sounds of whispering inside, and 
Of moving about, and he was puzzled 
by the strange ‘“‘click-click” of some 
machine which, he was sure. was no 
tailor’s sewing imachine. Afraid of 
Maletti, the boy lay down on tthe stair 
in the warm night and curled up_ to 
sleep, to dream of flags and new 
clothes and beautiful, kind young ladies 
and a whole worth of generous broth- 
ers. He was roused by the door of the 
shop opening. Two men.came cut cau- 
tiously in the dark and closed. the 
door behind them. Frisco recognized 
their voices. One was Maletti’s, and 
Frisco would have been content to lie 
still, unheeding, if his attention had not 
been sharply attracted by mention of 
the Mayor’s name. Because every 
thought of Maletti’s was evil—and the 
boy knew it—and because his generous 
love was given to the Mayor’s family, 
the little exile, scenting harm to his 
new friends, followed the two men 
when they crept downstairs and into 
the silent, deserted streets. It was a 
moonless night, and Frisco dogged the 
footsteps of his countrymen securely, 
until they came to the great square 
where the grand stand was already 
placed for the great people to review 
the parade the next day. The men dis- 
appeared at the back of the stand and 
Frisco followed. They crawled under 
the building, and soon the boy heard 
strange ‘“‘click-click.” It 


everybody will be here to listen to the 
oration. At 1 o’clock, my friend, you 
will see this grand stand, with all its 
flags and flummery, its Mayors and 
the other oppressors of the poor, 
blown to where they can tyrannize over 
us no longer!”’ 

Frisco felt faint and sick. Even he 
was old enough to understand the aw- 


turn the salute of his son. On the 
further side of the square two Italians 
leaned in an entry and watched si- 
lently. 

Nearer came the fifes, and it was 
seven minutes to 12. Suddenly there 
was a movement in the crowd of spec- 
tators, tonfusion and angry cries. A 
small boy, hatless, ragged and dread- 
fully excited, was biting and scratching 
and pushing and crawling his way 
through the legs of the crowd. 

They shoved him back, angrily, for, 
although he was screaming out some- 
thing, they could not understand what 
he said. But the boy fought des 
perately. At five minutes to 12 he had 
scrambled through somehow and ran, 
shrieking, on to the road where the 
parade was passing. The boys’ com- 
pany was almost at the grand Stand. 

A big policeman darted for the 
screaming boy, but missed him, and 
Frisco dashed at the leader of the band 
and, crying out and gesticulating, 
brought the company to a halt, many 
vards from the reviewing point. The 
policeman made for him again, but the 
boy once more escaped him and sped 
to the stand itself. 2 

“Frisco! It’s Frisco!”’ cried Alice, fall. 
ing back in dismay, for the lad looked 
mad with fear. But Frisco paid no heed 
to her fright; he ran up the steps and 
seized her hand, drawing her away 
and talking rapidly in Italian. 

She caught his meaning and turned 
to the rest and repeated his words in 
English. An infernal machine under 
the platform. The words passed in a 
second, but to Frisco it seemed an age. 
The Mayor roared out something to a 
policeman on horseback. In a minute 
the panic-stricken crowd was rushing 
back to the sides of the square; the 
pale, frightened people on the strand 
ran, or were pulled or dragged away, 
and then there was an instant’s pause. 
It was 12 O’clock. 

One instant later the wooden struc- 
ture rose in the air, there was a rend- 
ing and shattering mighty sound, and 
then boards and timbers fell clattering 
widely to the ground. 

In the afternoon, when the excite- 
ment had passed over, Frisco told his 
tale in the Mayor's office. 

‘“Maletti took me home,” he said, 
“and said he would kill me, but they 
tied me to a bed in the shop, and left 
me alone till this morning. I cried 
out till grandfather Faraschi heard 
me, for there was no one else in the 


& 


tenement, and then I ran as hard as I 
couid to the square.” 

“And saved many lives! 
you, little citizen,”’ 
solemnly. 

Frisco stayed with the Mayor, for 
the tenement was turned inside out 
vy the police, and there was no place 
for the boy to go. 

Maletti was arrested, and with: his 
disappearance in jail anarchism died 
out of the town. Of course, Frisco 
was everybody's hero, and everybody 
tried to make. him feel he was really 
among brothers, but what pleased him 
most was a visit from the boys’ com- 
— which had once so rudely rejected 
1im. 

They brought him a _ beautiful silk 
flag, on which was sewn in gold let- 


God bless 
said the Mayor 


of July, and begged him to become a 
member of their organization. 


Y. BLACK. 


Regarding the opportunity in Amer- 


as follows in his regular fortnightly 
letter to Literature: “I can speak but 
for myself, but nothing, in the United 
States, appeals so to the attention a 
any moment as the symptom, in any 
quarter of the world of letters, 


ters the date of that memorable Fourth | 


ica for a literary critic of high and! 
authoritative rank, Henry James writes | 


of the and blue-eyed. 


possible growth of a real influence in 
criticism. The opportunity for a critia 
of authority in the field I speak of 
strikes me as, at the present hour, om 
the whole, so much one of the most 
dazzling in the world that there is na 
precaution in favor of his advent that 
it is not positively criminal to neglect. 
The signs of his presence are as yet sd 
incommensurate with the need of him 
that the spectacle is, among the peo 
ples, almost a thing by itself. And let 
no one, looking at our literature with 
an interrogative eye, say that his work 
is not cut out for him, If it be a ques- 
tion of subject, he has surely the large 
est he need desire. Such a public is in 
itself a subject—the greatest mass of 
consumers, I conjecture, that, since 
the beginning of time, have been left, 
in their consumption, so gregariously, 
as it were, alone.” 


Of Herman Sudermann it is said that 


when he is writing a new work he 
leaves wife and children at home in 
Berlin and buries himself in some ob- 
secure Italy of the Tyrol. No 
correspondence is forwarded to him 
until the manuscript is complete. He 
is described as looking like the man 


of action rather than the man of let- 
ters. He is a muscular giant, bearded 


Consumption Cured. 


At the Koch fledical Institute—The ‘Great White 
Plague’’ Succumbs to Improved Tuber= 
culin= Whitman. 


The Koch Medical Institute continues 
to attract large numbers of patients 
of the more intelligent class, many of 
whom are physicians whe, being unable 
to cure tnemselves by any remedies 
known to the profession, have adopted 
the treatment of DR. C. H, WHITMAN, 
whose one specialty is CONSUWPTION 
and to the cure of which he has brought 


| the highest medical skill, the only per- 


fected system of treatment and the 
best possivle care under his own per- 
sonaldirection. This treatment which 
is being so generally indorsed by the 
medical profession must not be con- 
founded with any other system of treat- 
ment whatever. There are some pre- 
tentious nostrums offered to the public 
erroneously claimed to be just as good. 
or better, than Improved Luberculin— 
*Whitman—but they have no place in 
scientific medicine, and have never in 
a single instance withstood the search- 
light of investigation. THEY NEVER 
WILL. The Improved Tuberculin, as 
prepared and used by Dr. C. H. Whit- 
man at the Koch Medical Instituie, is 
what its name, ‘‘Ozotuberculin Purifi- 
catum,’’ implies; it is an ozonized, 
purified tuberculin, and. while its 
germicidal properties have been in- 
creased by the addition of antiseptic 


LOS ANGELES (Cal.,) June 13, 1898. 


tute, City—Dear Doctor: It gives me great 
pleasure to certify to the complete restoration 
of my health, and I take this opportunity of 
expressing my gratitude to my physicians, 
who were the medium through which this 
miraculous cure was effected. Consumption 
carried away my mother and two brothers, 
and, being familiar with the early symptoms 
of this dread disease, I readily recognized its 
inception in my own case, and lost no time 


in consulting my family physician, Dr. W. 
H. Smith of this city. After a careful ex- 
amination he diagnosed my case lung and 


bronchial consumption; frankly admitted his 
inability to cure me, but referred me to you 
with the assurance that to his personal know!]- 
edge you had cured as bad cases as mine. At 
my request he accompanied me to your office, 
where I was reéxamined by you, and a micro- 
scopical examination of my sputum was made 
in the presence of Dr. Smith and Dr. F. M. 
Reasner. The tubercular bacilli were found 
to be present, and the examination of my 
chest revealed the presence of tubercular de- 
posit in the upper portion of both lungs. 

I began at once taking your combined treat- 
ment, Improved Tuberculin and Ozomoru. I 
took no other medicine whatsoever, and in 
less than four months was a well man, abso- 
lutely free from any sign or symptom of my 
former trouble. It is said that “‘seeing is be- 
lieving,”’ and I herewith extend an invitation 
to everybody who may be interested in know- 
ing the truth to see me. Such grand and 
glorious victories as YOU are winning in the 
saving of human life have never been equaled 
in the realm of science, and my most ardent 
wish is, that I may be permitted to do my 
share in this work by encouraging others who 
are afflicted as I was to accept the opportu- 
nity offered by you and get cured. 


truly, 
H. HARRINGTON, 
116 West Francis street. 


I herewith certify to the correctness of th 
above statement, and most heartily and sin- 
cerely recommend the treatment of Dr. C. H. 
Whitman. I know that it is effectual and 
absolutely seen many cases 

umption cure y its use. 
W. H. SMITH, M.D., 
Office corner Third and Main streets. 


Angeles, California. 


DR. C. H. WHITMAN, Koch Medical Insti- 


chemicals, its toxic (poison) elements 
have been removed by a difficult pro- 
cess of precipitation and filtration, 
thus rendering it applicable to any 
stage of the disease. ‘She management 
of the Koch Medical Institute refers 
with pardonable pride to the large per- 
centage of cures which they have been 
able to record during the past two and 
one-half years. Many of these cases 
received the treatment over two years 
ago, and they are still testifying tothe 
complete cures which were vrought in 
them. 


Another source of gratification is the 


almost universal indorsement now com- 


ing to them from physicians of al® 
schools, many of whom had refused at 
first to believe in the power of any’ 
remedy to cure consumption. Still 
more satisfactory isthe fact that they 
have been abie to place this treatment 
within the reach of all, even the very 
poor, atthe minimum rate of $10.00 
per month. 


Herewith are appended extracts from 
the testimonials of a few who have 
been cured. It is desired that all who 
are interested will carefully investigate 
the claims made by these people, and 
thereby satisfy themselves as to their 
absolute correctness, 


DR. C. H. WHITMAN: Your Improved 
Tuberculin was the sole means of saving my 
life. It is now more than two years since [ 
was cured of consumption by its use. 

T. W. WOODWORTH, 
108 South Broadway, Lvs Angeles, Cal. 

After careful investigating, I found many 
people who had been cured by the use of 
your remedies. I decided to -place myself 
under your treatment, and in four months 
was permanently cured of consumption. 

B. W. ANNIN, 
234 Marengo Place, Pasadena, Cal. 

It would be difficult for me to fully express 
the gratitude I feel for the complete cure of 
consumption which has been wrought in me 
by the use of your Improved Tuberculin. 

MRS. G. B. WEST, 

Morton avenue, Station I, Pasadena,-Cal. 

I continue to enjoy gocd health and am able 
to do my usual day of work, al! of which to 
me is occasion of profound thankfulness to 
God and Whitman's Improved Tuberculia 
treatment. M. H. BLUNK, 
1004 West Eleventh street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


I bave been a sufferer from tuberculosis. 
Boston physicians gave me no hope. You 
cured me in four months. My health was 
never better than now. 

J. FRANK DANFORTH, 
213 West First street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


& June 1, 1896. 
It was not believed that I cou'd reach Los 
Angeles alive. My home physicians in Can- 
ada gave me no hope. I was almost helpless 
when I began your treatment. You cured me 
in three months. wiP. STUTT. 
216 East Eighth street, Riverside, Cal. 
Extract from a letter received from above 


patient January 4, 1898: ‘I thank God that 
through the treatment given me by you-f 
feel almost as well as I ever did. I am able 


to eat as much as ever, and I weigh within 
a few pounds of my old weight. I go out 
and chop wood every morning, and my wife 
says I never looked better in my life. 
W. FRANK STUTT, 
Riverside, Cal. 

I heartily recommend to all persons suffere 
ing from tuberculosis the skill and experience 
of Dr. C. H. Whitman, who administered the 
treatment to me. 

J. D. VAN WIRT MD., 
Johnsonville, 


Patients Can Be Treated at Their Own Homes 


and receive the same benefit therefrom as at the Institute. ‘ 


Terms $10 Per Month 


Symptom blank and treatise on “Consumption, Its Cause and Cure,” 
sent free. Address C. H. WHITMAN, M.D., Koch Med-cal institute, Los 
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WOMAN AND HOME. 


FRILLS AND FLOUNCES. 


BUOYANT, FLUTTERING ORGANDIES 
ARE CHERISHED FOR JULY WEAR. 

’ [BY A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR.] 

NEW YORK, June 27.—How to tell the 
true story of the organdy of this year 
is to begin at the foundation petricoat. 
As you are a modish woman and hepe 
to be saved from the hot fires of criti- 
cism, don’t fall into the error of erect- 
ing any of your lawny triumphs on a 
superstructure of crisp, buoyant taf- 
feta silk. Go to the smart dressmaker, 
consider her ways and wisely get your 
effects of cloudy loveliness on no more 
costly and stable underpinning than a 
sham skirt of coarse white cotton net, 
or rather thick, starched muslin, of any 
solid tint preferred. If you must have 
silk then select a soft, inexpensive 
grade of surah and let it be the whole 
duty of your embroidered muslin or 
organdy, with itsfrills and flounces, to 
flare out of itself with the desired 


bouffant expression. Put any one of} 


gold tos, where the gold-rimmed 
glass2s are set on, is easily unscrewed 
and dév a the whole center of the stick 
runs a vein filled with aromatic gum; 
refreshing in a close room, or acting as 
a restorative for startled rves, 

Sometimes in place of the screw pen- 
cil, a fine steel blade shoots out from 
the end of the stick. For what pur- 
pose this last is used no woman has yet 
found out, save to cut magazine leaves 
and open letters, but it is a daintily 
pretty weapon. More feminine and ap- 
propriate, not to say useful, is the 
end finished with a gold hook for fas- 
tening gloves. Direct from Paris these 
batons have come, along with the fancy 
for cutting up long gold neck chains 
into armlets. 


There has gone up a justifiable wail 
from a number of women over the slow 
suppression of pouched waist ‘front. 
Never was there a fashion so benevo- 
lent to the slender American woman, 
and to make up to the slim ones for 
their all-merciful fronts the powers 
that sway fashion’s destiny have pro- 
mulgated an edict in favor of the ker- 
chief for their dresses. 


A third at least of the light afternoon 


spiring aigrette of orchids and violets 
is one of the most showy decorations, 
while a cluster of brilliant-red gera- 
nmiums, springing from a semicircle of 
diamonds, gives great dignity to an 
elaborately-puffed head. Most fasci- 
nating, in blonde young hair, is a tuft 
of monthly roses, upspringing from a 
bow of narrow black velvet ribbon; 
else a sheaf of white ones, growing out 
of a bow of black spangled tulle. 


Dowagers have taken as their sea- 
son's oriflamme one gorgeous cerise Os- 
trich feather, spangled with brilliants, 
and it is not uncommon to see a well- 
dressed woman wearing one white ca- 
melia in her dusky tresses, or a half- 
circle of green leaves powdered with 
diamond dust. By all these signs it 
will be seen that the heron is securing 
a breathing spell, in which to grow 
new plumage against the next cruel 
onslaught of fashion. 

Stout women have cause to rejoice 
over the close-woven elastic linen un- 
derwear that some obliging manufac- 
turer has put on the market, since the 
suns of June have grown very ardent. 
The linen is gray flax color, of very 
loose open weave, and has a thread of 
wool in warp and woof. Quite as 
closely as any knit wool underwear 


these linen garments fit; they do not 


shrink, are to be highly recommended 
for carrying off the excessive heat and 
moisture of the body, and altogether 
have no drawbacks so far as one can 
see. A pretty, delicate, grayish brown 
linen lace trims off the tops of the un- 
der vests, the corset covers and draw- 


fl 
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PRIM AND COQUETTISH CAPS. 


this season's thin goods, so full of gum 
arabic dressing that they stand alone, 
ever a starchy silk and nothing vut 
a Mother Bunch does the wearer ap- 
pear. 

That woman is a benefactor to her 
sex who discovers a new way of put- 
ting flounces on muslin skirts, for the 
use of gathered ornamentation on 
transparent goods now amounts to a 
mild frenzy, and there is no eccentric- 
ity in form and laying on of this gath- 
ered decoration that your sister wo- 
man will not observe, admire and 
adopt. Very narrow quillings of either 
lawn, lace, or ribbon have grown like 
delicate vines over countless petticoats, 
and these are set on in deep Van Dyke 
points, extending from the knee, hip, 
or even the waist down. Young girls 
who wear white embroidered swisses 
and such, display elaborate Van Dyking 
on their graduation and first dancing 
dresses, and the pretty fancy adds al- 
Ways to a woman’s appearince, in 
giving her height and slenderness. 

A fair number of exceedingly lovely 
organdy dresses, of the high-necked 
variety, and worn to afternoon outdoor 
affairs, are smartly and fancifully elab- 
orated with lace beading, wide or nar- 
row, let into the skirt either in points 
or in rounds, like the outlines of Span- 
ish flounces. Through the beading, of 
course, run ribbons, usually a thought 
wider than the lace holes in order to 
pucker it up prettily. At the tops and 
bottoms Of points, or at intervals along 
the circles the ribbon is drawn cut 
and tied in bows and, by repeating this 
maneuver on the waist, great distiac- 
tion in trimming is secured. 

The places to note the growth of the 
organdy and the kindred goods right 
now are at tennis games and straw- 
berry teas, on country-club verandas 
and at golf tournaments. It is an im- 
portant fact that numbers of women 
cut their sleeves to the elbow and 
draw gloves up to the point where the 
abbrevation takes place, while a quota 
have the necks of their light dresses 
cut out pretty liberally at back and 
front, and then filled in with a thin 
spotted net drawn smoothly over white 
shoulders and chest. A high finishing 
collar of ribbon takes away from any- 
think like a truly decollete expres- 
sion. : 

Not even an echo answers where has 
the ostrich feather boa gone. It has 
simply melted out of sight, and there is 
nothing in its place. Slowly disap- 

earing is the long gold chain, with its 
nset jewels, beads, Or pearls. Into the 
place of the chain has sprung a new 
toy. A stick of ivory, ebony, or tor- 
toise shell; scarcely larger, in girth, 


than a slate pencil, measures about. 


eighteen inches in length and, taper- 
ing at one end to a lead pencil, that 
screws in and out. At the other end it 
is finished by a set of three little 


. glasses that fold in together, One is a 


powerful magnifying lense, the other 
two are for observing objects at a long 
distance or at close quarters, in case 
e783 is near or far sighted. This flat 


gowns and a fair proportion of the 
evening are decorated with 
this highly becoming shoulder dra- 
pery. This has been one of the means 
by which old laces have come forWard 
prominently, and one of the attrac- 
tive whimsicalities of white snuslin 
debutante gowns is the broad Liberty 
satin ribbon tied over the bust. A rib- 
bon nearly a foot wide is simply drawn, 
round the body directly - under the 
arms, and tied in a big bow over the 
bust. If a ribbon is not used then a 
Liberty silk scarf, or one of lace, is 
similarly arranged and the ends fall 
just to the waist line. 

2. 

Two new sleeves for evening dresses 
have blossomed out since women have 
begun to show a liking for ball-going 
with arms quite uncovered. The first 
of these is the wing sleeve of muslin, 
or ribbon, or lace, and made in the 
form of a ereat bow, very crisp in the 
ears and set on at the back of the 
shoulder. To wear such a sleeve a flat, 
tight cap of material is drawn over 
the crest of the arm, and to this the 
center of the bow is fastened. The 
air these sleeves gives is quite as if 
the wearer had a pair of dainty wings 
growing out of her back—just such in- 
consequential, becoming little wings as 
the artists and sculptors give the fig- 
ur@s of Psyche. 

The other and equally pretty decora- 
tion for a décoléte evening bodice is 
the shower sleeve. Usually a _ small 
ruche of lace, or a circle of small flow- 
ers, is laid on the shoulder strap of 
the bodice and then lace, or thinnest 
dotted net, is gathered into the arm- 
hole all about, save a space of about 
two inches in frenmt. This forms an 
open veil in which the arm hangs and 


‘the delicate shower of soft material’ 


falls nearly to the knee. From the 
flowers on the shoulder fine trails and 
wreaths are allowed to fall out on the 
full curtain of lace or muslin, and the 
bottom of such a sleeve is edged with 
lace, or cut in deep points, or scallops 
and then frilled. 

Pity the sorrow of the theater-goer. 
Having by gentle violence and cour- 
teous threats overcome the towering 
hats, his gallant efforts in behalf of 
humanity have suffered grievous check- 
mate by the woman who adorns her 
head with a few appropriate orna- 
ments. If there is anything more ob- 
jectionable than the picture hat to the 
earnest lover of a clear stage view it is 
the new theater headdress, of flowers, 
jewels, tulle and what not. These im- 
perial coiffures are the direct growth 
from the high-wrought ball and dinner 
decorations for the head. Just now 
the evening toilet demands all hair 
high up to the front and then, if you 
like, a long-wired black velvet bow, 
pierced by a cut-steel or brilliant ar- 
row. Pretty girls pin on the topknots 
of hair erect triplets of button roses, 
rising from bows of pink satin. 

Flowers are on all occasions utilized, 
either fresh from the garden or from 
the milliner’s stock. Coronets of blos- 
soms, interwoven with jewels, appear 


at the dinner tables and in ballrooms 
on the heads of the chaperons. An in- 


ers, and coquettish rose, blue or yel- 
low baby ribbon ripples through the 
beading. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FASHION. 
Gowns for afternoon fetes and coun- 
try games are given in the accompany- 
ing large illustration. The first figure 
standing represents a periwinkle blue 
grenadine delicately figured in black 
and made up over a front of ciel-blue 
silk muslin. A key pattern in dark 
blue satin ribbon of two widths skirts, 
the foot of the front drapery, and the 
wide frills of silk muslin at the side 
are similarly banded with blue ribbon. 
A little symphony in black and white 
is displayed by the second figure The 
black is only narrow folds. of satin 
forming the lattice work over bust and 
hips, while the white is Swiss, having 
the edges of its flounces picked out in 
black embroidery. A wide black wheat 


j creation of the finest stiffened gauze 


cling with commendable steadfastness 
to the high collar. The pretty neck 
band_adopted for this flying day is a 

satin ribbon of any color pre- 
ferred drawn through five quaint un- 
matched jeweled slides. The slides are 
oftenest of diamonds and pearls, put 
together in an open light pattern and 
at the back of the neck in a bow knot, 
having swallow-tailed ends, the ribbon 
is knotted. 

Upin the hair when jeweled aigrettes, 
coronets, crowns or tiaras are worn, 
flowers or tufts of small ostrich feath- 
ers stand in majestic height at the 
rear of the flashing ornament. Most 
splendid in its effect is a bouquet of 
three white plumes capping the highly- 
piled hair and fronted by a bird 
wrought entirely of diamonds, its out- 
spread wings so poised as to vibrate 
with every motion of the wearer’s head. 
A fountain of fuchsia blossoms in dia- 
monds is another exquisite and novel 
hair ornament, that happily for her who 
loves beauty but possesses a slender 
pocket, is most charmingly made up in 
bright pebbles that cost one-fourth the 
price of the three white gems. 

A. H: H. 

CAPS FOR ELDERLY LADIES. 

Matrons’ caps are models of beauty 
this summer, and betray a certain 
amount of decorous coquetry in their 
bow knots and perky little chons of 
lace. Very old ladies continue, and 
most wisely, to adorn their venerable 
heads with the huge puffy crowns of 
lisse that Her Majesty of England af- 
fects. Those women who have not, 
however, done with the lighter social 
pleasures and still wear jewels.and col- 
ors with dignity, assume a really lovely 


that is pleated and then shaped into a 
lofty white coronet. At the base of the 
coronet runs usually a row of oriental 
pearls, an@ the whole fragile thing is 
based on a wired semi-circle wrapped 
with white satin ribbon. Behind the 
coronet puffs may be piled plentifully, 
and in front the white or silvery hair 
is usually waved and slightly parted. 
To short, stout women such a head or- 
nament lends infinite dignity in deport- 
ment, and a few valuable inches in 
height. 

Two types of most acceptable break- 
fast caps for the mother of debuntanté 
daughters is the kerchief and _ the 
wreath. A kerchief is a three-cornered 
bit of prettiness, usually cut out of 
white Swiss and bearing outstanding 
small flutes on the two short sides of 
its angular form. The points of the 
angles pass down and are caught un- 
der the chin with a knot of b'‘ack taf- 
feta ribbon, and the framing thus 
given the face is becoming in the ex- 
treme, Something more orthodox is the 
wreath. It is built on the best En- 
zlish model of ivory-tinted mechlin or 
Valenciennes lace, based on a wired 
ribbon band that crosses the front of 
the head. Directly over the brow § the 
lace is drawn up in two lightly-wired 
points, and from that, in a shell ruche 
interspersed with rosettes of narrow 
black or violet ribbon, the wreath 
tapers off toward the ears. 

A cap with lappets was a distinctly 
modish head ornament fifty years ago, 
and now toward the end of the century 
its decorative virtues are in ~rocess of. 
rediscovery. Of all it is the simplest 
cap to manufacture, and one of the 
most comely. White silk muslin, cut 
in a two and a half-inch strip measur- 


ing fifty inches in length is the bul- 
wark of its construction. This edged 


A JEWELLED COLLAR AND AIGRETTE. 


straw hat, pinched into picturesque 
shape and adorned with black grena- 
dine ribbon and black plumes is the 
simple and appropriate headgear 

A taffeta of royal red tucked from 
neck to heels and interspersed with 
bands of chantilly lace laid over palest 
yellow silk is the motif of the third 
costume, fit for a canary blond or a 
Spanish brunette. A tucker of yellow 
silk net opens over the bust, and a 
Liberty satin ribbon wound twice about 
the waist lets fall to the right knee 
one broad streamer weighted with a 
big bow, 


FOR THROAT AND HAIR. 
Young girls as a rule prefer to wear 
any neck jewels they adopt in the form 
of head strings* very flat about the 


throat, but women of maturer years 


all about the’ narrow ruche of the 
Same material, or white lace, is the 
second stage of its composition, while 

th so much done, the wearer need 
only with little peari-headea pins, loop 
and pleat it in place on her head. As 
@ morning or afternoon head-dress at 
home, it has no rival, and any woman 
gains in. beauty by its adoption. 


CLASSIC ROYAL BEAUTY. 


(BY A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR.] 

The Empress of Russia has jus com- 
pleted her twenty-sixth year, and for 
three years and a half she has worn 
the very heavy crown of Russia with 


wonderful grace and dignity. This, to 
| in spite of the fact that she long and 
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A NUN-FACED EMPRESS. 


earnestly resisted the imperial honors 
that were fairly thrust upon her. 

At the time of her marriage she was 
not the least in love with the young 
Czar; her youth, passed in the almost 
humble home of her father, the Duke 
of Hesse, inclined her to look with the 
greatest distaste on the tedious cere- 
monial and icy formality of the Rus- 
sian court, while it went sorely against 
the grain for her to change her Chris- 
tian name and her religion, as the Rus- 
sian law exacts. 


As Princess Alix she had passed a 
simple, happy girlhood, and it was her 
wish to have married for love, as her 
plain, kindly sister Irene, now Prin- 
cess Henry of Prussia, had done. Her 
desire for a Russian marriage was cer- 
tainly not increased by the sight of 
the tragical misery of her beautiful 
sister Ella, whose husband is the Grand 
Duke of Serge, uncle of the present 
Czar. 


As Princess Ella had been quite pow- 
erless to resist her fate, so Princess 
Alix also yielded to the demands of her 
family, but unlike her sister, she found 
a gentler if a duller consort. By in- 
finite tact she has done much to 
sweeten and refine the life of the court 
at St. Petersburg. Her influence is 
somewhat that of her grandmother’s, 
the Queen of England, and she has pre- 
served for herself the right to follow 
her own religion privately. In all her 
reforms, against court gossip, smoking 
among the ladies, the admission of no- 
torious men and women in the royal 
circle and against antiquated foolish 
forms and ceremonies, the Czaritza is 
quietly upheld by the solemn, rather 
stupid young Czarprho is said to have 
the profoundest ct for his wife’s 
beauty and her splendid virtues. 


He is, in fact, very much inclined to 
follow her advice, defer to her opinion, 
and he adores her two rosy blonde 
daughters. Nearly every year by her 
will alone he brings her to join her 
grandmother’s household for @ while in 
the Highlands. It is by her pleasure 
that they also visit every summer her 
brother and sister in their modest 
homes in Germany, and if all goes well 
it would seem that the day would come 
when this fair young woman, whose 
face is sad and sever as that of a nun, 
will hold great power in the Russian 
empire, to which she came so reluct- 
antly, and with tears as bitter as those 
of Iphigenia. 


HANDY WAR MAP FOR EVERY-DAY USE.. 
Sixteen large pages of Colored maps, printed 
on calendered paper and bound in paper cov- 
ers. Just the thing for everyday use, as it 
shows each country and island in d4etail that 
is in any way connected with the scene of 
present or probavle hostilities. Hor 
sale for 25 cents, or given free with a three- 
months’ prepaid subscription to The Times. 
THE TIMES MIRROR COMPANY. 


NEARLY HALF RATES EAST. 
We ship household goods in mixed car lots, 
The Van and Storage Co., 436 South Spring. 


FOOD TESTS. 


DR. MARTIN TELLS HOW TO DETECT 
ADULIERATED FOODS, 
[BY A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR.] 

Dr. Edward W. Martin, chief of the 
food-inspection division of the health 
department, New York City, said re- 
cently that the heads of families, not 
only in the great metropolis, but 
throughout the country generally, have 
within easy reach the means of self- 
protection against delecterious food 
products, which, if put in universal 
practice, would soon make food adul- 
teration™a non-paying business. ‘‘The 
fact that during the past year more 
than 7,000,000 pounds of food unfit for 
use have been seized and destroyed, 
and nearly 300 persons engaged in the 
illegal traffic have been convicted and 
punished,” said Dr. Martin, “shows 
that the health officials have not been 
idle during that period of time. But 
when the enormous quantity of food 
brought into the city each ji year, 
amounting to billions of pounds in 
weight, is considered, it can be seen 
readily that, to make such supervision 
faultless, the expense would be cor- 
respondingly enormous. 

“There are, however,”’ continued Dr. 
Martin, “a number of simple, inex- 
pensive home tests, easily applied, and 
requiring only the expenditure of a lit- 
tle time, which would make _ every 
housewife her own food inspector, and 
which would do more than any official 
action -could to lessen the evil effects 
of this nefarious traffic, which seeks 
profit at the expense of the good health 
of the community, and oftentimes at 
the cost of life itself.” Among the 
home tests suggested by Dr. Martin fcr 
the detection of food unfit for use 
through adulteration, or from other 
cause, are the following: 


PICKLES. 
The bright green color of pickles is 


often due to the presence of salts of 
copper in solution. To detect this, 
crush a small piece of the pickle, place 
itin a cup with a bright, coarse needle, 
and, at the end of twenty minutes, if 
there was any copper in the _ pickle, 
the needle will be coated with a red 
film. This test can be made more in- 
teresting by placing the needle, after 
it is taken from the pickle, in a cup 
containing a teaspoon of ammonia wa- 
ter. The latter will become bright blue 
in color if copper has been precipitated 
on the needle. Such pickles are harm- 
ful and should be thrown away. 

THE BUTTER TEST. 

Rancid or poor butter is easily de- 
tected by its taste or smell, but oleo- 
margarine, which is a complete substi- 
tution of another substance in place 
of dairy butter, is difficult of detection 
even by experts. A simple test for sus- 
pected butter is to place some of it in 
a tin cup and heat it on the stove, at 
the same time stirring the substance 
with a fork. If it is oleomargarine, 
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considerable spluttering and _ spitting 
will take place. On the other hand, 
genuine butter melts quickly with lit- 
tle or no noise. 

CANNED FOODS. 

In selecting canned food, always take 
the cans that have dents in them. Cans 
that are smooth and well rounded out 
are likely to be what are known as 
“swelled cans,’’ which is caused by gas 
formed through fermentation. Dents in 
the can are proof of the absence of fer- 
mentation. When a can is opened the 
inner sides should be examined; if they 
are black and have evidently been acted 
upon by acids, the contents of the can 


‘should not be used. Canned corn, peas 


or beans should never be sour. To de- 
tect sourness the litmus pencil, so- 
called, is a useful household friend. One 
end of the pencil is blue and the other 
red. If too much acidity is suspected, 
put a little of the liquid on a piece of 
stout white paper, or if it is a solid 
moisten somewhat, and make a mark 
with the blue end of the pencil. If 
the substance is acid the blue mark 
will turn red at once. In a test for 
excessive alkali use the red end of the 
pencil, when the red mark will turn 
blue, if the substance is alkaline. 


COFFEE AND TEA. 
If a few grains of coffee are dropped 
into a small quantity of cold water it 
will be found that, if the coffee is 


adulterated, more or less coloring mat- 
ter will show in the water. Genuine 
coffee imparts no color to cold water. 
Another test is to take a needle and try 
to pick up grains of ground coffee; 
chickory and other adulterants are so 
soft that they are easily penetrated by 
the needle’s point, while genuine coffee 
is hard and very difficult to be picked 
up in that way. 

What is known as “‘lie’”’ tea is often 
substituted in’ place of genuine tea. 
This “lie’ tea is prepared by rolling 
up grains of sand with tea leaves al- 
ready used, so as to imitate the weight 
and plumpness of genuine tea leaves. 
It can be detected by moistening the 
suspected tea and carefully opening the 
leaves with a needle,’ thereby disclos- 
ing the hidden grains of sand. Leaves 
of the oak, plum, peach and sloe are 
also used as adulterants, and can be 
detected by comparison with leaves of 
genuine tea. 

FRESH FISH. - 

Freshly-caught fish have bright gills 
and clear, bead-like eyes. When fish 
become stale the gills assume a pink- 
}ish hue, and the eyes become whitish 
and opaque, and they remain so, no 
matter how often the fish dealer 
douses them with water to give them 
an appearance of freshness: A lobster 
that has been boiled after death can 
readily be detected by pulling the tail 
out straight, as the tail will then re- 
main outstretched or curve inward 
again very slowly. whereas, if the lob- 
ster was boiled while alive the tail will 
spring quickly back into place. 

PURE SUGAR. 

The chief foreign ingredient in adul- 
terated sugar nowadays is starch; to 
detect its presence a drop of tincture of 
iodine in a teaspoonful of water applied 
to the suspected sugar will cause a blue 
color to appear if starch or flour is 
mixed with the sugar. This test can be 
successfully used with any substance in 
which starch appears as an adulterant. 
To detect sand or other adulterant that 
is not soluble, dissolve a tablespoonful 
of sugar in a bottle containing four or 
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detect this heat a cup of the beer- 
made acid by adding a few drops of 
vinegar. While it is still warm im- 
merse it in a few strands of white 
wool yarn, and if pieric acid is present 
the wool will be dyed yellow. 

MILK TESTS. 

A quick test of milk is to mix it well 
and then pour it from a glass. Pure, 
unadulterated milk will leave a thick 
coating on the inside of the glass, while 
watered or skim milk will run out 
cleanly. good milk should contain from 
12 to 15 per cent. of icream, and the per- 
centage of cream be estimated in 
this way. Take a long, narrow bottle, 
with a capacity of six or eight ounces. 
Paste on the outside a strip of paper 
half an inch wide, running frem- the 
neck to the bottom of the bottle; divide 
this strip by pencil marks into ten equal 
parts, fill the bottle to the five mark 
with milk, and then to the top of the 
paper with water at a heat which will 
just allow the hand to be inserted with- 
out causing pain, and to which as much 
soda has been added as would cover the 
end of a penknife. Shake well to mix 
thoroughly agd place in an ice box. In 
half an hour observe how much cream 
has risen, and measure this off on a 
piece of paper: double this distance 
and then see what part of the total 
length of the paper strip on the bottle 
this is. If it is one-twentieth, the milk 
only contains 5 per cent. of cream: if 
one-tenth, then it contains 10 per cent; 
if one-fifth, then it contains 20 per cent. 
and so on. 


TESTING WATER. 


A sure safeguard against ill effects 
from contaminated water, and especi- 
ally useful in the country, or at sum- 
mer resorts, is the addition of five drops 
of peroxide of hydrogen to the water 
a few minutes before drinking it. The 
liquid is obtainable at any drug store, 
is absolutely. harmless, “tasteless and 
colorless. Its addition to the water 
only breaks it up into active oxygen 
and water, the former killing whatever 
germs or disease may be present in the 
water. This method is equally effica- 
cious and much more convenient than 
the ordinary way of boiling suspected 
water to destroy possible germs. If a 
few drops of solution of sugar are 
placed in a glass of suspected water, 
and the glass is covered and put ina 
warm place, the water, if it is con- 
taminated, will become cloudy and de- 
posit a sediment after a few hours. 

OWEN A. MARTIN. 


AMERICAN YACHTSWOMEN. 


[BY A SPECIAL CONTRIBUTOR: ] 

There are seven American women of 
our Eastern coast who have a right to 
literally nail their colors to the mast. 
These are the yacht-owning women, 
whose private signals are-seen flutter- 
ing in many harbors during the sum- 
mer months. They are all members of 
the biggest and most famous famous 
yacht clubs, and a pretty spread of 
bunting their private signals make 
wherever they appear. 

So far not one of them represents any 
remarkable sporting talent, for the 
American woman is slower than her 
British sister to realize the pleasure to 
be had in racing small boats. Just at 
present the private signals float over 
luxurious steam yachts, such as Miss 
Breeze’s ‘“‘Elca,’”’ Miss Day’s “‘Scy- 
thian,”’ and Mrs. Carnegie’s “‘Dungn- 
ness,”’ or a large, perfectly-appointed 
schooner like Mrs. Thompson's “‘Oe- 
none.” All such craft are built, 
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THE PRIVATE SIGNALS OF LADY CAPTAINS. 


six ounces of water. Allow it to stand 
twenty-four hours, and the sediment, 
if any, which falls to the bottom of the 
bottle will show the character of the 
adulterant. If there is sand the sedi- 
ment will feel gritty to the touch; if 
there is carbonate of lime it will give 
off bubbles of gas when a few drops of 
vinegar are added, and the sediment 
is moved. 


WINES AND BEER. 


A drop of artificially-colored wine let 
fall into a tumbler of cold water will 
rapidly impart its color to the water; 

enuine wine does not do this so read- 
fly. Anvther test is to moisten the 
fingers with wine and rub them briskly 
together; if the wine is artificially col- 
ored, the fingers will be stained, if 
genuine, they will not. The bitter taste 


of beer is often imitated in adultera- 
tions by an infusion of pieric acid. To 


equipped and used for cruising only, 
contrary to the preference of the Eng- 
lish, Irish and Scotch sailor women, 
who own a perfect fieet cf little boats 
and sail them, too, in any breeze that 
blows. 

This season, however, Miss Helen 
Benedict, daughter of E. C. Benedict, 
is having a small boat built to enter 
the races held by the Seawanhaka 
Yacht Club, and she promises to carry 
her private signal over the line when 
the gun fires with the best of them. 
Such an event can be safely calculated 
to put an amount of ginger into 
feminine yachting never known before 
on this side, and increase the number 
of private signals owned by the 
women by giving the bits of bunting a 
special importance they cannot yet 
beast of inspiring on the high seas of 
pleasure. 
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On EVENTS IN SOCIETY. 


Talerday, 


Los Angeles Sunday Limes. 


‘JULY 3, 1898 


AST week's affairs included tne 

Keyser-Smale and Loeb-Evans 

weddings on Monday evening, the 

Murphy-Grieg wedding, Tuesday 
evening, the afternoon reception given 
by the Misses Bosbyshell of West Sev- 
enth street, and the afternoon card 
party given by Mrs. Calkins of South 
Flower street. Wednesday's festivi- 
ties included the dancing party at 
Wood's Hall, given by the G.KE.K.S., 
and Mrs. C. N. Sterry’s luncheon for 
Mme. Modjeska. On Thursday the cur- 
rent-events section of the Ebell closed 
its season with a luncheon at the Cali- 
fornia Club, and Miss Bessie Bryon 
entertained the Young Ladies’ After- 
noon Card Club. 

One of the pleasantest affairs of the 
week was the luncheon given by Mrs. 
A. H. Naftzger, Friday, at her resi- 
dence on Portland street. The guests 
were: Mmes. C. E. Kregelo, J. Ross 
Clark, C. N. Sterry, B. Salazar, R. 8. 
Crombie,, O. P. Posey, R. H. Howell, 
J. H. Davisson, Ben Ward, O. A. Vick- 
rey and George Montgomery. The table 
was effectively decorated with golden 
coceopsis, the large centerpiece resting 
upon Battenberg lace over yellow silk. 
The luncheon was served by Reynolds. 

The “Asc You Like It’ Club was en- 
tertained with a lawn party Friday 
afternoon by Mrs. C. E. Pemberton, at 
her home on West Ninth street. Japa- 
neseumpbrellas furnished bright masses 
of color about the pretty grounds, the 
refreshments were served ina tent, and 
Navajo blankets and camp chairs were 
arranged beneath the shade. A feature 
was the guessing of the pictures of 
celebrities, and the first prize, a pic- 
ture frame, was won by Miss Smith. 
The second, a silver frame, Was car- 
ried off by Mrs. W. F. Kennedy. ‘The 
prize in a grab bag, a pretty work bar, 
also fell to Mrs. Kennedy. Ameng the 
guests, in addition to the club mem- 
bers, were Mmes. Calkins and Oakley, 
the Misses Fairchild, the Misses Kate 
Spence, Harriet Smith of Santa Monica 


and Florence Jones. 


Miss Lillian Scanlon entertained a 
number of friends Wednesday evening 
at the home of her parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sims, on Bunker Hill avenue. The 
parlors were beautifully decorated with 
a profusion of flowers and ferns. Mu- 
sic and recitations made up an enjoy- 
able pregramme, and_= refreshments 
were served. The guests present were 
Father Burns of Coronado, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Scott, Mr. and Mrs. J. F. 
Conroy, ‘Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Davis, Mr. 


‘and Mrs. H. Kearney, Mrs. McNamara, 


Mrs. W. A. Benks, Mrs, Katherine 


‘Smith, Miss Dibley of Senta Rarbara, 


and the Misses Helen Roth and Dora 
Hovel, Messrs. J. °G. Mott, John 
Liewellyn, C. W. Sirch, Eugene Roth 


H. Russell Ballard. 


Mrs. Robert Haynes gave a children’s 
party Friday at her residence on South 
Main street, in celebration of the 
fourth birthday of her little son, Robert 
Eugene Haynes. The dining-room, 
where a luncheon was served, was pret- 
tily decorated with red roses, gera- 
niums and smilax and a special feaiure 
was a gorgeously decorated birthday 
cake, illuminated with candles. The 
little guests were Helen Bassett, 
Gladys Jones, Dorothy Lindley, Wilbur 
and Francis Beckett, Edward Gushee, 
Mary and Philip Desmond, Cecil and 
Elwood Henry. The older guests were 
Mmes. George Bassett, Edward Gushee, 
W. W. Beckett, Henry, Robert, Verch, 
Miss Haynes and Miss Tisdale. 


The ladies of the Los Angeles 
W.C.T.U. held a thimble party Wednes- 
day afternoon at the home of Mrs. 
Lewis Lebus, on South Olive street. A 
‘large number of the members and their’ 
friends were present. The drawing- 
room was decorated with carnations, 
red roses and potted plants, and the 
table in the dining-room was prettily 
decorated With pink sweet reas ond 
trailing vines. Large white ribbon 
bows (the embiem of tne society,) were 
placed at each corner, fastening wide 
white ribbon festooned from the chan- 
delier. A reading by Mrs. Wheeler, 
duet by Mrs. Mattie Cowan and Miss 
Hare, recitation, ‘What I Would Do if 
I Were in the President's Chair,” by 


‘ Master Harry Cain, comprised the pro- 


gramme, and those present were Mmes. 

Chambers, Chamberlain, 

Smith, Hatch, Lairhead, Blanchard. 

Holt, Drawbaugh, Bedell, Stewart, 

Wiley, Holcomb, McCanna and others. 

Mrs. E. V. Ellis gave a delightful 
afternoon Tuesday at her home on 
South Fremont avenue, in honor of 
Mrs. K. T. Galpin. The house was 
decorated with a profusion of carna- 
tions, sweet peas, roses and ivy. Mrs. 
Pridham read a paper on “The Em- 
phasis of the Individual;” Mrs. Day 
gave a chatty description of a trip to 
the “Land of the Midnight Sun,” ii- 
lustrating her talk with a number of 


recited Alice Cary’s “Order for a Pic- 
ture,”’ and Miss Ellis played several 
piano solos. The following were pres- 
ent: Mmes. Kate T. Galpin, I. Higgins, 
W. F. Day, A. lL. Lankershim, I. N 
Van Nuys, J. B. Gwynne, George Ma- 
son, William Dunn, F. 8. Elder, R. 
W. Pridham, John S. Chase, Macneil, 

rnelia C. Pettis of Syracuse, N. Y. 
the Misses Cora M. Lane, Gertrud 
Covert of Syracuse, N. Y.; Mary E. 
— Eugenia L. Hobbs and Cora 
“llis. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Hollenbeck gave a 
charming luncheon Friday at her resi- 
dence on Boyle Heights, at which the 
guests were Rev. and Mrs. Hugh K. 
Walker, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell, Rev. 
and Mrs. Stewart, Mrs. Dinsmore of 
Lincoln, Neb.; Mr. and Mrs. Hanna, 
Dr. Anne Nixon, Mrs. Abbott, Miss 
Wilson and Rev. John R. Jones. The 
dining-room was artistically decorated 
with flags and the table with red, 
white and blue flowers. 


The teachers of the Norwood-street 
school gave a “Liberty” luncheon 
Thursday, in honor of the: principal, 
Miss Kate Osgood. The table was set 
in the pretty kindergarten room, and 
red, white and blue were the color ef- 
fects used. Dainty flag caps were 
worn, and retained as souvenirs of the 
occasion. Interesting stories and ex- 
periences were related, and an original 
poem given in costume was an espe- 
cially -enjoyable feature. The affair 
closed with songs and the Virginia reel. 
Those present were Mrs. Osgood and 
Miss Osgood, mother and sister of the 
guest of honor; Miss Joy, a former 
teacher; Miss Kate Osgood, Miss Dorn, 
Mrs. Millspaugh, Miss Hutton, Mrs. 
Tyler, Mrs. Throop, Mrs. Martin, Miss 
Reilley, Miss Culverwell, Miss Prior, 
Miss Foshay, Miss Brownsell. 


The Shakespeare Club finished its 
sixth year’s work last week. The clos- 
ing work on “Richard III” consisted of 
the following papers: “Richard’s Ar- 
raignment,” Mrs. W. J. Williams; 
“His Defense,” Mrs. Oliver Bryant; 
“‘Anne’s Marriages,”” Mrs. John Bloeser; 
“Elizabeth Woodville,” Mrs. J. McCrae; 
“The Children of the Play,’’ Miss Mary 
Woodward. The closing afternoon was 
in charge of Mrs. Lottie D. Willard, 
who chose for her certification thesis 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” ‘The 
readings from and (the analysis of 
the play were enlivened by songs from 
the drama, and by Mendelssohn's 
“Overture,” played by Miss Quard, and 
“Titania,” by Gertrude Matthiason. 

Mrs. W. D. Campbell entertained with 
progressive croKinole at her residence 
on West Twentieth street Wednesday 
evening. The rooms were decorated 
with pink roses and carnations. Those 
present were Judge and Mrs. J. C. 
Brown, Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Hinton, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. H. Davenport, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. TT. Whitaker, Dr. and Mrs. 
C. H. Whitman and Mrs. Margaret 
Haas of Marengo, Iowa. Mr. and Mrs. 


‘Davenport carried off the first prizes 


and Mrs. Haas and Dr. Whitman the 
consolations. 

Miss Jessie Washburn entertained 
Friday evening at her studio in the 
Bryson Block, in honor of Miss Alice 
Prior, who will leave this week for her 
home in Dayton, O. The first part of 
the evening was devoted to the game of 
“engagements,” and the prizes, of deco- 
rated china and water colors, were 
awarded to Mr. and Mrs. E. lL. Whit- 
tington, Mrs. G. H. Noyes and H. 
Amon. A Bohemian supper was served 
from a tamale stand in the rear studio, 
and followed by dancing. Those pres- 
ent were Mmes. C. A. Leighton, George 
H. Noyes, Will Mead, Charles Bowen, 
J. Torrey Conner, Eugene Torrey, E. 
Lillard Whittington, D. Gridley, C. 
Wykoff, F. Robinson, L. A. Washburn, 
Misses Alice Prior, Lotta Bower, Lilian 
Whelpley, Margaret Gleek, Helen 
Mead, Regina O’Kane, Helen Coan, Lil- 
lie Winter, Agnes Sabine: Messrs. Will 
Mead, E. Lillard Whittington, W. A. 
H. Connor, Eugene Torrey, E. Cheever, 
George H. Noyes, H. Amon, C. A. 
Leighton, F. Robinson, Charles Winter, 
W. Hicks, L. Reynolds, Charles Wash- 
burn, F. ln Washburn. 


The following tally-ho party will 
spend sundoy and Monday at Col. Dun- 
ham’s ranch at’ La Crescenta: Mr. 
and Louis Appel, Dr. and Mrs. McAr- 
thur, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Gerger, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. J. Kileem, Mr. and Mrs. 
J. F. Baur, Mr. and Mrs. A. William- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. Aberdy; the Misses 
Etta Baur, Nettie Rommel, Regina 
Apffel and Master Edward Apffel. 


An informal party, given by the 
“Solid Four,” was enoyed by a large 
number of guests at the residence of 
L. J. Rose on Grand avenue, Friday 
evening. The grounds and verandas 
were gaily decorated with Chinese 
lanterns, and suspended in the  en- 
trance arch Was a large Japanese para- 


sol brightly illuminated. The rooms 


large photographs, and Mrs. Galpin were beautifully decorated with rib- 


bon cane and flags. A number of 
amusing games were played, among 
which was a memory test.. The first 
prize was awarded to Miss Booth, and 
the second to Miss Ouida Corinn. A 
novel feature of the evening was a 
search for and capture of Admiral Cer- 
vera, who took refuge in the chande- 
lier of the dining-room. The prize for 
the capture, a large silk flag, was won 
by Miss Della Fraisher. Refreshments, 
dancing and a cake walk by Miss Nell 
Lockwood and Lyman Fitch, followed. 
Those present were Mmes. Jones, Rose, 
Heinemann; the Misses Cecil Dewey, 
Eva Smith, Nell Lockwood, Irene 
Burgess, Florence Corbin, Evangeline 
Fox, Bessie Freebey, Nellie White, 
Ouida Corinn, Alice Tener, Zoeline Mc- 
Coy, Eva Beoth, Lottie Dacy, Lucy 
White, Grace Whitesell, Della Fraisher, 
Grace Bainter, Stella Starr, Grace 
Freebey, Pauline Krause, Ethel Bur- 
gess, Mabel Mallory, Georgia Allen, 
Phoebe Lewis, Pearl Hall, Viola 
Bingham and Esther Beal; Messrs. 
Frank Seaver, Max Muswick, Charles 
White, Lyman Fitch, Arthur Rebard, 
John Parsons, Will Lockwood, Frank. 
Schnell, Ed Ueberhagen, Will Risdon, 
Jenn Rebard, Howard Brown, Harry 
Hough, George Bont, Robert Marquis, 
Don Smith, and the Solid Four—Roy 
Rose, Bilis Mallory, Hennion Robinson 
and Arthur Burgess. 


Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Cope gave a 
dancing party Friday evening at their 
new home on Florida street, in honor 
of their friend, Miss Clara Fiten of 
Peoria, Ill. Those present were Mmes. 
Leversidge, Margaret Adams, Spears, 
Girven and Cardell; the Misses Clara 
Fiten, Baker, Maud Adams and May 
Bowman; Messrs. Girven, Spears, Car- 
dell, Cope and Harry Spears. 


Miss Marguerite Henderson gave a 
firecracker party yesterday afternoon 
at her home on West Fourth street. 
The guests reconstructed a dismem- 
bered patriotic oration, written on fire- 
cracker paper, and prizes of fireworks 
were awarded. War bulletins were 
read. Those present were the Misses 
Adele Sentous, Lucy Ward, Edith Bond, 
Belva Rich, Ethel Musgrove, Elsa Lord, 
Minnie Allen, Alice Bond, Margaret 
Robinson, Pearl Needham and Daisy 
Harrison. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. H. de la Monte of 
Figueroa street entertained Wednesday 
evening in honot of the celebration of 
the former's birthday. Mmes. Horace 
N. Taylor and G Aubrey Davidson as- 
sisted in receiving. ‘The rooms were 
decorated with quantities of flowers, 
roses and maidenhair being used in the 
drawing-rooms, bamboo, smilax and 
golden coreopsis in the hall, and red 
dahlias, sweet peas and ferns in the 
dining-room. Solos were given by 
Mmes. Abbey Gilman Fietcher, Fred R. 
Dorn, Mr. Wallace and Miss Larra- 
moor Mrs. G. Aubrey Davidson recited 
an original poem, and recitations were 
given by Mrs. Horace N. Taylor and 
Mrs. Marc Hopkinson. 


The P. E. Os. enjoyed a pleasant pic- 
nic at Echo Park TueSday. The lunch- 
eon was served in the boat-house, and 
the remainder of the afternoon was 
spent in boating. The party was driven 
to the park by J. C. Garnett.in a large 
tally-ho. Those who enjoyed the affair 
were Mmes. Caseman, E. R. Shrader, 
Cc. D. Howry; Charles Smith, Brierley, 
the Misses Caseman, Ballard, Morri- 
son, Winana, Clark, Smith, Harrison, 
Edmonson and Jones. 

Mr. and Mrs. -M. E. Hillis enter- 
tained the Outing Club and other 
friends very pleasantly Thursday even- 
ing, at their home on North Hill street. 
Prizes were awarded Miss Florence 
Pease and Mr. Egelhoff, and those pres- 
ent were Mr. and Mrs. Will Egelhoff, 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Curran, Mr: and 
Mrs. C. Marston, Mrs. R. Lane of 
Peoria, Ill., the Misses Frances Sanders, 
Lawton, Laura Campbell, Grace, Jessie 
and Florence Pease, Alice Culverwell, 
May Stansbury, Grace Stevens, Anna 
Hayes of Cincinnati, Larrimore, Messrs. 
Nick Egelhotff, Howard Rivers, Coyier, 
B. T. Mills, De Los Magee, R. Thomp- 
son, Byron Oliver, Leslie Hewitt, Drs. 
Kyte, Granicher, Cunningham, Spinks. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS. 

S. W. Garretson has returned from 
a two-months’ eastern trip. Mrs. Gar- 
retson will visit relatives in Maine un- 
til the Ist of October. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. E. Hall of Lompoc 
(formerly Miss Alice Severns,) are vis- 
iting Mrs. Hall’s father, at his resi- 
dence on Arnold street. 

Mr.- and Mrs. I. N. Van Nuys gave a 
dinner Friday evening at their resi- 
dence on South Spring street, in honor 
of Mr. and Mrs. Huddleston of San 
Francisco. The table decorations were 
water lilies and clusters of sweet peas 
were laid at each place. Covers were 
laid for ten. 

Miss Carrie Waddilove is spending a 
week at Alpine Tavern, the guest of 
Mrs. Macneil 

Cards have been received in this 
city announcing the wedding of Miss 
Alice F. Petterson and Henry Clayton 
Witmer, at San Francisco last Mon- 
day. 

A. J. Lowenberg of San Frfancisco is 
visiting his sister, Mre. A. L. Brown, 
at Santa Monica, and will remain over 
the Fourth. 

Miss Miriam Barnes will spend the 
month of August at Long Beach. 


Mrs. W. S. Bartlett and family of 
West Twenty-seventh street have gone 


to spend the month of July at their 
country home in Tustin. 

Mrs. W. 8S. James of No. 1803 West 
First street has changed her day at 
home to the first and third Fridays. 

I. Lowenberg, on his return from New 
York to San Francisco, stopped over a 
few days to visit his daughter, Mrs. A. 
L. Brown, at Santa Monica. y, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. P. McAllister have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Annah, to Henry Lewis Mil- 
ler of Rochester, N. Y. The wedding 
will take place in August at St. John’s 
Church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Gray and 
daughter Marian left for Catalina last 
week for an indefinite stay. 

Mr. and Mrs. B&B. 8S. Rowley and 
daughter have gone to Santa Monica to 
spend the\month of July at the Ar- 
cadia. 

Mr. and Mrs. Will Post of Riverside 
have been the guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
G. W. Warren of West Twentieth 
street during the week. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Parker have re- 
turned from a two weeks’ stay at San 
Diego, and have taken the Kirkpatrick 
residence, No. 1954 South Grand ave- 
nue, for the summer. 

Jesse Burks has returned fer tte 
summer vacation from Woodland, 
where he holds the position of principal 
of the High School. 

H.:' C. Witmer, accompanied by his 
bride, has returned to the city, and will 
be at home for several days at the fam- 
ily residence, No. 1422 West Third 
street. 

G. C. Edwards left Friday for San 
Diego to remain until Wednesday. 

Humphrey B. Kendrick went to San 
Diego yesterday to remain over the 
Fourth. 

Mrs. 8S. D. Burks, Miss Sabina Burks 
and Messrs. Patl and Jesse Burks went 
to South Santa Monica yesterday, 
where they have taken the Bicknell cot 
tage for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Goodrich left 
June 24 for San José to visit relativ:s 
and friends. 

Mirrs. T. Masac has removed to No. 
935 West Washington street. 

Miss Davison will spend the summe: 
at Manitou with Mrs. Chybourne and 
daughter, Mrs. Sherman of Chicago 
They will leave this week. 

The dancing party to be given by Mrs. 
J. Roos Clark for her daughter, Mis: 
Ella Clark, will take place on Wednes- 
day, instead of Thursday, as at fi:s 
decided. 

The garden party givem at the home 
of Miss Bryant Monday evening for the 
benefit of Ascension Church proved a 
great success. 

Earl B. Millar, Jr., who has been in 
Chicago for the last seven years, ar- 
rived yesterday for a visit of two or 
three weeks with his father at the 
latter’s residence on South Olive street. 

Mrs. B®. H. Obear, who has been 
very ill at Long Beach, has returned 
to her home on Figueroa street, and 
has as her guests, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Obear of St. Louis. 

Miss Blanche Allen of San Diego is 
visiting the Misses Alexander of No. 
736 South Flower street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Norton Obear went to 
Long Beach Friday, fgr the month, 
and upon their return will reside, at 
No. 3405 Figueroa street. 

The Saturday Afternoon Whist Club 
was entertained by Mrs. W. J. Hun- 
saker yesterday. - The prizes, a Copen- 
haben vase and a gold and silver 
spoon, were won by Mrs. N. W. Stow- 
ell and Mrs. J. S. Briggs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Winston H. Obear 
have removed to their new home, No. 
317 West Thirty-third street, “where 
Mrs. Obear will be at home on the 


first and third Wednesdays. 


Dr. John R. Calhurn s re 
from Capistrano Hot Springs. — 
Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Young have 
returned to their cottage, No. 943 Lake 
Street, where Mrs. Young will re- 
ceive the second and fourth Fridays. 
Mrs. Bert Stearns entertained infor- 
mally Tuesday afternoon in honor of 
Mrs. Myers of San Diego. At a guess- 
ing contest Mrs. C. H. Rundel won the 
first prize, a jeweled hat pin. 
Mr. and Mrs. Baer and family have 
gone to Catalina for the summer. 
Mrs. L. Ih Ormsby of Washington, 
D. C., is the guest of her daughter, Mrs. 
W. W. Neuer, at No. 933 Burlington 
avenue. 
Ralph Everett Heath of Brown Uni- 
Providence, R. L., will spend 
S summer vacation with h 
Mrs. W. W. Neuer. 
Mrs. and Miss Reeves of San Ber- 
nardino are the guests of Mrs. I, S. 
Butler, of No. 232 North Hope street. 
Mrs. J. A. Clark, accompanied by her 
sister, Mrs. E. Coppock, left yesterday 


county. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlies Anthony 
and son left yesterday via the Santa 
Fé for Michigan to remain several 
weeks. 

Rev. Dr. J. W. Fish of Los Angeles, 
recently of Chicago, wes the guest of 
Mrs. A. E. Lander of Prospect Park a 
part of last week. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Hodges, who 
were married at Ventura Tuesday, were 
given a housewarming Wednesday 
evening by the ‘Rosedale Ladies’ Aid 
Society of the First Christiam Church. 

Mr. and C. B. Woodhead and 
family went down to Long Beach 
Thursday to spend a month or six 
weeks at their cottage on Second and 
American avenue. They expect to go 
to the mountains the last of August 
for a few weeks’ stay. 

The Misses Ethel and Ada Grove of 
‘West Eighteenth street entertained 


Thursday evening. The Misses Zoe 
Gilly, Grace McKinney, Edna and 


for a three months’ stay in Placer. 
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- Gladys House and Mabel Lufkin as- 
- sisted. 


The wedding of Miss Dotter and Mil- 
ton Carlson took place Friday noon at 
the home of the bride on Temple street. 

Miss Helen M. Shanahan and Kate 
V. Shanahan of Schieffilin street have 
gone to Santa Monica to be the guests 
of Mrs. Charlies Hoover of Third street. 

Joseph N. Shanahan has gone to San 
Francisco for a vacation, and will visit 
Oregon and Sacramento before return- 
ing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas G. Barnard of 
Redlands are visiting their son, Dr. F. 
S. Barnard, at No. 838 West Eighteenth 
street, for a few days. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Thaxter have 
taken up their residence with their 
aunt, Mrs. B. Hatch, at No. 1101 West- 
lake avenue. 

Rev. C. H. de Garmo, accompanied 
by W. I. de Garmo and family, will 
spend Sunday and the Fourth at the 
Redondo Hotel. 

Mrs. J. W. A. Off and little daugh- 


ter will leave next Wednesday for a 
_ six-months’ stay in Indiana. Mr. Off 


will accompany them as far as San 
Francisco. 


| OUT-OF-TOWN SOCIETY. | 


Santa Barbara. 
HE social concert given at Trinity 
Parish Hall Thursday evening was 
-@ delightful success, musically and 
otherwise. The formal programme 
opened with a duet of Mendelssohn's, 
“May Bells and Flowers,” by Miss 
Wadsworth of San Franciseo, soprano, 


and Miss Marian B. Titt of this city, 


soprano. Mrs. Walter C. Show sang 
“Abenlied” «(Schumann,) and “He 
Came” ( nz.) Miss Dorothy Ram- 
say, a young daughter of the rector, 
Rev. W. H. Ramsay, played “The Nor- 
wegian Bridal March (Grieg,) and the 
“Polish Patrol’ (De Koutske.) Miss 
Wadsworth sang Greig’s “Sunshine 
Song,” Robert Fulton gave Gerard 
Barton’s “Love Laid . His Sleepless 
Head,” Miss Titt sang Bemberg’s “Hin- 
doo Song,”’ and responded to an encore 
with a charming little love song. The 
quartette’s “Spring Song,” and “Good 
Night” (Pinsuti,) by Robert Gooden, 
tenor; Miss Wadsworth, Miss Titt and 
Mr. Fulton, concluded the musical num- 
bers. Miss Carolyn Browne was the 
accompaniste o the entire programme. 
Refreshments were served by the ladies 
of the parish after the seats were ar- 


ranged to mcke room for dancing to the |. 


music of the Spanish string band, 
which concluded the very pleasant en- 
tertainment. 

Mrs. Edward Ivison’s reception-rooms 
were filled Friday afternoon by an ap- 
preciative audience gathered to hear 
Prof. Murray’s entertaining lecture 
upon the “Art of Utterance.” This be- 
ing the occasion of its fourth deliver- 
ance in this city by request, was flatter- 
ing testimony to the educational value 
of the lecture, and many § teachers 


-avafied themselves of the opportunity 


to be present. Light refreshments were 
served by the hostess at the close of the 
lecture. 

The Young People’s Union of the 
Baptist Church gave a pleasant beach 
tea Friday evening. 

Prof. O. C. Milton of Tennessee is 
spending several weeks in this city, 
and is a guest of Mrs. Rainey on Santa 
Barbara street. 

Sefior Don Ramon Villalba of Carpin- 


' teria celebrated the feast of St. John’s 


day with an old-time barbecue in honor 
of his daughter, Sefiorita Juanita. Mu- 
sic was furnished for the dancing by 
the Spanish-American string band. 
About three hundred guests were pres- 
ent, to whom an elaborate menu was 
served. 

The ladies auxiliary of the Spiritualist 
Society gave their usual monthly danc- 
ing posts Wednesday evening, at G. A. 

. Hall. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. F. L. Bell of’ Car- 
penteria have gone to Alameda for the 
summer season. 

Sefor Don Orestes Orena of San 
Francisco, once a native Barbarefio, is 
in town greeting his many old friends 
in this vicinity. 

Judge and Mrs. Robert G. Hayne of 
San Francisco left for home Wednesday 
after an extended visit with their par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Hayne of El Monte- 


cito. 
Mrs, Shibush of Los Angeles is spend-. 
ing several weeks with Mrs. William | 


Phillips of Carpinteria, 

Maurice C. Kittredge is spending a 
fortnight in town with his parents, Dr. 
and Mrs. C. 8. Kittredge. 

Mrs. J. L. Truslow and son, Howard 


San Francisco, formerly of this city, 


arrived Tuesday and are geusts of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ww. Thompson of Bath 


st 
Miss Dorothy Holmes has returned 


_ from the Normal School at Los Ange- 


les and will spend her vacation with 
her parents at Carpinteria. 

Mrs. M. A. Tyler’ of Boston,;-Mass., 
left for her home Tuesday, after spend- 
ing several months with “Mr. and Mrs. 
John F. More of this city. 

Miss Anna Moore of Carpinteria has 
returned from teaching at Livermore, 
for a vacation at home. BS 

Mrs. Stebbins and Miss Mary 


ne 
Mr. and Mrs. iam Wale went to | those 


isco steamer Tuesday 


San by 
evening for a visit of several weeks. 


They expect to meet their son, Albert | 


Wels, before he. 


with Alger’s Light Artillery from Wyo- | 


g. 

The Misses Campbell of Oakland have 
been guests of Miss Katheryn C. Hig- 
gins of Anacapa street during the last 
fortnight. 

Mrs. C. D. Patterson and party will 
on & month camping on the sum- 


mit. 
Miss M. B. Lacy is spending the sum- 
mer in San Luis Obispo county. 

Judge B. W. Owens of Denver, Colo., 
has leased the Sidebotham residence 
in El Montecito for six months. 

Rev. Mr. Dodge and family have re- 
turned after a month’s outing in the 
Ojai Valley. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Telford of Santa 
Rita are visiting Mr. and Mra. Telford 
of la Guerra street. 

Mrs. M. Ralthoff of San Francisco 
has returned to her home after a visit 
of two months with her son and his 
wife, Mr. and Mrs. George H. Ralt- 
hoff of this city. 

Albion Stoddard has returned from 
college at Pvariston, near Chicago, Il. 
He will spend his summer vacation with 
his. parents, Dr. and Mrs. C. 8S. Stod- 

street. 

v- C. A. Westenberg has been visit- 
— ae Los Angeles during the past 

The Caire family of San Francisco, 
owners of Santa Cruz Island, and party, 
arrived last Sunday and went over to 


the island in the steamer Coos Bay. 


Miss Anna S. Faulding returned from 
Boston, Mass., Tuesday evening, after 
having completed her studies in the 
Manual Training Normal School. 

Miss Louise Bates of Anapamu street 
gave a pleasant musicale at her home 


Monday evening. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. Klam 
dena are guests at “ 
street. 


Pasadena, 


| I. STUART and family left 

a # Wednesday for the East. They 
will spend the summer months at 

at old Stuart homestead in Indiana. 

E R. Hill left Saturday for Cleve- 
land, O., to be absent several weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Metcalfe left 
Saturday for the East and will make 
an extended trip before returning. 

The Lady Maccabees entertained the 
Sir Knights Monday evening with an 
entertainment, followed by a dance in 
Odd Fellows’ Hall. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Klamroth re- 
—— Tuesday from their wedding 

p. 

Very many Pasadenans are located 
for the summer et Avalon. - 

Mrs. I. L. Delano and daughter, who 
have been visiting in this city for sev- 
<< weeks, left Monday for San Fran- 
cisco. 

“The Affair,”” a social organization 
enjoyed a trip to Eastlake Park in Los 
Angeles Tuesday. 

Charies Montfort left Wednesday for 
Nashville, en route to Gettysburg, his 
former home. 

Rev. and Mrs. J. D. Habbich are vis- 
iting their parents on Los Robles ave. 
nue. 

George E. Hopkins of McK 
Pa., is the guest of his sister, E. 
S. Crump, of Hull street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Finck left yes- 
terday for Hollywood, where they will 
spend several weeks. 

Mrs. C. C. Reynolds and son have 
gone to Catalina, where they will re- 
main during July. 

The family of Senator Stephen M. 
White, who have been visiting Mrs. 
Thomas Phillips on Markham avenue, 
this city, have returned to their home 
in Los Angeles. 

lL. H. Turner entertained the mem- 
berg of the choir of the First Christian 
Church Thursday evening at dinner. An 
informal musical programme followed, 
Those present were Rev. and Mrs. L 
W. Ingram, Mr Mrs. C. D. Bill- 
heimer, Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Billheimer, 
Mr. and Mrs. Washburn, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. R. Graham, Mr. and Mrs. Pollock, 
Mr. and Mrs. Parmley, the Misses Gib- 
son, the Misses Underwood, Miss Stan- 
ley, Miss Dayhoff, Master Gienn Bill- 
heimer, James Boston and lL. H. Tur- 


ner. . 

Mrs. Carrie B. Hoff entertained at 
her home on North Orange Grove ave- 
nue Thursday evening. Most of the 
ladies present were members of the 
Eastern Star, and the games consisted 
of “A Tan Star,” which was in 
reality a star having dissected words 
on the peints. -The winner.,of the first 
prize was Mrs. C. J. Peaslee, while 
Mrs. T. L. Hoag received the consola- 
tion prize. Those present, members of 
the order, were Mrs. Durant, Associate 
Matron; Miss Jennie Anderson, Secre- 
tary; Mrs. Bristol, Treasurer; Miss 
Plant, Conductress; Mrs. Fred Hovey, 
Associate Fil 


roth of Pasa- 
Victoria 


Montgomery, 
Sentinel, and Mrs. C. I. Peasly, Mrs. 
Blsie Royce, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Crowell, 


Mrs. Wiley, Mrs. Goltman, Mrs. Bonner. 
inard. 


and Mrs. W 

The principal social event of the week 
was the reception and dance at the 
Valiey Hunt Club Thursday evening. 
The clubhouse was a 4 bower of 


day at Long 
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to those who preferred to look on. EDn- 
tering the reception-room the guests 
were received by Mrs. F. F. Rowland, 
Mrs. Dudley Watson and Miss Dod- 
worth, the House Committee. The ladies 
were elegantly gowned and _ received 
the guests under an arched dome of 
long date palm fronds. During the 
evening the anterooms and the smok- 
ing-room were well filled. In the former 
the guests were comfortably seated at 
tables and served with dainty nut 
sandwiches, coffee, ices and cake. The 
music was furnished by the Pasadena 
Band. Those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. Stephen Cutter Clark, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles D. Daggett, Mr. and Mrs, 
E. R. Hull, Prof. and Mrs. C. F. Holder, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Jardine, Mr. and 


and Mra. H. H. 
Sherk, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Stim- 
ston, Mrs. B. Marshall Wotkyns, Mr. 
and Mrs. Walter L. Wotkyns, Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis Blankenhorn, Mr. and Mrs. 
John B. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. P. M. 
Green, Mr. and Mrs. Tricarten, Dr. Mc- 
Adory, Rev. and Mrs. Merwin, Mrs. Mc- 
Gilvray, Bishop and Mrs. Johnson, Dr. 
and Mrs. McBride, Mr. and Mrs. H. M. 
Staats, Dr. and Mrs. Norman Bridge, 
Mrs. P. Cc. Baker, Robert J. Burdette, 
Dr. and Mrs. Chadbourne, Mrs. Root, 
Mr. and Mrs. Durbrow, Mr. and Mrs. 


BE. A. Stowell, ex-Gov. and Mrs. H. H. 
Markham, Mrs 


. KH Story, Mr. and 
Mrs. N. & Leithead, Dr. Wills, Mr. 
and Mrs. Randall, Mr. and Mrs, L. D. 
Thomson, Dr. and Mrs. Ward B. Row. 
land, Mrs. A. R. Dodworth, and Mrs. 
H. Dreer, Misses Bolt, Franc Bolt, 
Cloud, Helen Daggett, Dodworth, Lil- 
lian Dodworth, Fife, Margaret Greble, 
Randall, 


Merwin, Waldby, 
Elfot Wills, Mrs. Harriet B. 
Mrs. Dudley Watson, Mrs. C. H. Torrey, 
and Miss Cowen of Los Angeles, Messrs, 
Bell, Dodworth, Picher, Hastings, Post, 
Freeman, Smith, Stimson, Craig, Ran- 
dall, King Macomber, McGilvray, Hull, 
Fish, Wetherby, Sch 
Merwin, 


pose ra Parson and O’Hana of Los An- 
geles. 

Mrs. W. B. Clapp entertained the 
members of the choir of the First 
Methodist Church at her home on South 
Fair Oaks avenue Thursday evening. 
The house decorations were very elab- 
orate, coreopsis and begonias being 
used in large numbers. he refresh- 
ments were served in a tent on the 
lawn, which was lighted with Japanese 
lanterns. Musical games were played, 
and each guest was furnished with a 
book in which to write the names of 
thirty airs played upen the piano by 
Mrs. Sweesy, and also with a number 
of letters forming the names of twelve 
composers. Miss Carr of North Pass- 
dena was the lucky winner of the prize. 
Those present were Mr. and Mrs. 
Greble, Mr. and Mrs. Brown, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. W. Dugger, Dr. and Mrs. Whi»- 
ple March, Mr. and Mrs. 
and Mrs. Brook, Dr. Briggs, Rev. and 
Briggs, Elle Briggs, Carr, Dewey, Miss 
Heuvenger, Palliday, Dalton, Mrs. 
Browne; Messrs. Charles Briggs, Harry 

Waehburne, Benton. 

Mrs. McPherson and Mr. Gross, the 
winners of the season's play at euchre 
at the several parties of the East End 
Euchre Club, were the guests of honor 
on Thursday at an outing at Terminal 
Island 


The Quercus Club enjoyed a dance at 
La Pintoresca on y evening last, 
about thirty couples participated. 

The choir boys of the Episcopal 

and Thurs- 
and Termina] Isl- 


Miss Kate Hamilton, assisted by the 
Misses Alice Dutton and Myrtie Hamil- 
ton, entertained a number of young 
people at her home on Summit avenue 


Church spent W, 


Thursday afternoon. Those present 
were Madge Conger, Alice Glenn, Jeasi« 
Giguette, Norma Goddard, Sadie Twin- 
ing, Marguerite 


tle Mamilton. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. E. Parker of North 
ond avenue entertained Thurs 
day evening in honor of Miss Chamber: 
lain of Oakland. 

The Misses Lucky of North Les 
Robles avenue. entertained the mem- 
bers of the Ne Plus Ultra Club on Fri- 
day evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charies H. Richardson 
left for Catalina Friday, where they 
will occupy their new cottage during 
the remainder of the summer. 

Frank V. Rider and family are oc- 
cupying the Mendocino cottage at 
Catalina. They left Pasadena Friday. 

William Waterhouse and family went 

to Terminal Island on Friday to remain 
until fall. 
' Mra. C. Howe of Admire, Kan., Is the 
guest of Mayor George D. Patten and 
family at their home on Orange Grove 
avenue and Fair Oaks. 

J. I. Merritt and family will leave 
next week for Fredalba Park, and from 
thence will visit Bear Valley. They ex- 
pect to be absent about eight weeks. 

Mrs. P. C. Baker entertained a lared 
number of literary ladies and gentile- 
men at her home on Orange Grove ave-« 
nue Wednesday evening in honor of het 
guest, Robert Burdett. On the center 
table were the books of the several au- 
thors present, and the evening wad 
largely spent in talks on “book-mak- 
ing.” Mr. Burdette was the principal 
speaker, and told in his inimitapte 
manner the inner workings of the in- 
nermost depths of the publishers’ office 
and publishing house. Each speaker 
was introduced by Mrs. Baker in an apt 
manner, referring to the book or books 
of the party and to their successes. 
Other speakers were Mrs. Blizabeth 
Grinnell, Mrs. C. D. Daggett, Mrs. Mar- 
garet Collier Graham, Prof. C. . 
Holder, Charies F. Lummis and C. D. 
Willard of Los Angeles. Those present 
were: Robert Burdette, Miss Wheeler, 
Dr. and Mrs. Bridge, Dr. and Mrs. Hull 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Miller. Rev. and 
Mrs. A. M. Merwin, C. F. Lummis, 
Mr. and Mrs. P. M. Green, Dr. and Mrs, 
Grinnell, Mr. and Mra. C. D. Daggett, 
Mrs. Margaret. Collier Graham, Prof. 
and Mrs. C. F. Holder. Miss Collier, 
Prof. and Mrs. Edwards, C. D. Willard, 
Mrs. Kimball, Miss Thompson, Miss 
Amos, Mrs. Thomas, Mr. and Mrs. Cole- 
man, Homer Earle. 

Mrs. L. R. Macey and her son Lioyd 
entertained Wednesday evening at their 
home on South Madison avenue. The 
evening was pent in listening to mu- 
sical selections by Arthur Dodworth 
on the violin, Miss Sarah Coleman on 
the piano and singing by a quartette. 
Those present were: Mrs. Macy, Misses 
Sherman, Ruth Gardner, Sarah Cole- 
man, and Messrs. Macy. Rob Kimble, 
Conger, Dodworth and Field. 

The closing dance of the season was 
given by the Comus Club in Odd Fel- 
lows Hall Wednesday evening. 

The dance given in the Valley Hunt 
Clubhouse Tuesday evening by Mrs. 
E. R. Hull and Miss Cloud, in honor of 
Oliver 8S. Picher and Edward O. Hull, 
was one of the principal social events 
of the season. The decorations were 
simply superb, the rooms being adorned 
in Romanesque style. with wreaths 
and festoons of ivy. Papyrus, coreop- 
sis, camra. laurel and lanterns were 
also used in immense quantities. The 
guests were received by Mr. and Mrs. 
E. R. Hull, Mrs. Cloud, Miss Cloud and 
Messrs. Picher and Hull. An order of 
twenty-four dances, together with an 
elaborate collation, served to entertain 
the young people until well into the 
morning hours... 

Four generations were present at the | 
family reunion at the residence of Mr. 
and Mrs. F. J. Wodbury, at their home 
on Terrace drive, Wednesday, in cele« 
bration of their forty-second wedding 
anniversary. 

The Misses Marie and Alice Markham 

luncheon Twesday ai 


entertained at 

oung the 

Uaiversalist Church will be 
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at the home of Miss Myrtie Bonner on 
West Walnut strect Tuesday evening. 


San Diego. 
ISS DOROTHY STUDEBAKER 
returned to Los Angeles Tuesday, 
after a visit with San Diego 
friends. 

/ The Diez y Seis Club attended Mr. 
— dancing class Thursday even- 

ng. 

W. H. Doud and family will leave 
Wednesday for a Smith Mountain 
camping trip. 

Frank O’Conor left last week for 
Spokane. 

Hugh Foster of Coronado returned 
Tuesday from Washington, D. C., 
where he has been a student at Co- 
lumbia College for the past year. 

J. E. Mulvey and family left Thurs- 
day for a month’s camp at Smith 
Mountain. 

A. J. O’Conor and family and Mrs. 
Duncan of La Salle, Ill., left last week 
for La Jolla, where they will occupy 
the O’Conor cottage for the summer, 

Mrs. Freise of Bangor, Me., and Miss 
Elizabeth Freise of Coronado have 
— to Tos Angeles for a few weeks’ 
visit. 

The Whist Club will meet next 
Wednesday evening with Miss Grace 
Hale of Tenth street. 

Montague Ferry, son of Will H. 
Ferry of Lakeside, went to San Fran- 
cisco Welnesday to take the Yale ex- 
aminations. 

Oscar Trippet gave a tally-ho party 
last Monday. Luncheon was served on 
the beach, and the affair was most de- 
lightful. Mrs. George Peckham chape- 
roned the young people, and the guests 
were the Misses Sefton, Gassen, Gar- 
rettson, Works, O’Brien and E, Ge- 
richten, and Messrs. Baker, Van Pelt, 
Maize, Ed Craig, O’'Conor and Ingle. 

The marriage of Miss Josephine Wil- 
kinson of this city and Arthur L. Foster 
of Hartford, Ct., will take place next 
Wednpsday at St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church. 

The Elks will hold an open session 
next Wednesday evening, in honor of 
those who assisted at their entertain- 
ment. Music and dancing will be the 
order of the evening. 

Miss Alice Parker has returned from 
Pomona, where she Spent the past 
two months. 

The Sayonara Rowing Club, of which 
Miss Edith Wile is captain, will leave 
in two weeks for Catalina. They will 
go in the yacht Dolphin, and will be 
away about ten days. 

The Union Christian Endeavorers 
gave an informal reception Friday 
evening at the Y.M.C.A. rooms. 

Miss Mary Luce, Mrs. W. L. Davis 
and Messrs. Godfrey were members of 
a picnic party to Tia Juana on Wednes- 


ay. 

Miss Charlotte Gillette left Wednes- 
day for New Mexico, where she will 
visit her father. | 

A wheeling party to Coronado was 
given Wednesday evening, and in- 
cluded the following: Mrs. Pearsall. 
the Misses T.udlam, Ivers, Baker. and 
—- Arey, T. Baker and E. Klau- 

er. 

Miss Pratt gave a dinner at Coronado 
on Wednesday, at which Mrs. Burling, 
R. T. Strange and Wheeler J. Bailey 
were the guests. 

Miss Della Hizar has Issued invita- 
tions for a cotillon, to be «iven at 
Coronado Hotel next Wednesday even- 
ing. Miss Laura Works of Los Angeles 
and Howell Baker will lead. 

The Cardinal Club went to La Jolla 
Friday for a week in camp. chaperoned 
by Mrs. Pratt of National City. 

The organ recitel of Owen Foster on 
Monday evening was one of the musi- 
cal successes of the vear. At the close 
of the programme Mr. Foster was pre- 
sented by St. Paul's choir with a 
handsome leather dress-suit case, filled 
with pink carnations and _ ferns. in 
memory of the six years he had filled 
the position of organist in the church. 

The Rev. Restarick, Mrs. 
Restarick and family, and Miss Teg- 
gart left Monday for Smith Mountain. 
Mr. Restarick will return Tuesday, 
while the rest of the party will remain 
about three weeks longer. 

The Whist Club was entertained 
Wednesday evening at the home of 
Miss Bisbee. The decorations were 
patriotic, and the lady's prize was a 
set of navv cuff links, which was won 
by Miss Virginia Conover. The guests 
of the club for the evening were Mr. 
and Mrs. Robbins, Miss Edith Harbi- 
son and Miss Mae Fishburn. 

Mrs. Leroy A. Wright, née Heffle- 
man, held her first at home day since 
her return from Ensenada, last Tues- 
day. Mr. and Mrs. Wright spent their 
honeymoon in Ensenada. 


The Pioneer Club held a_ pleasant 


meeting last Monday at the residence 


of Mrs. Wescott of G street 

Miss Virginia Garrettson gave a 
small. but very delightful, luncheon 
last Wednesday at her home on Front 
and Kahbnia. The following were 
present: Miss Elizabeth Bergen. Miss 
Laura Works. Miss Lena Sefton and 
Miss Lida O’Rrien. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Seften. Miss 
Lena and Joe Sefton left Thursday 
for a driving trip to Cuyamaca. 

Will Young gave a sailing party 
last week. His guests were Mr. and 
Mrs. Banks. Miss Fishburn, Miss Mae 
Fishburn, Miss Young, Miss H. Rigbee 
and Mis® Rurener. 

Mr. and Mrs. John RB. Osborne and 
Mr. and Mrs. Winchester are San 
ene stopping at the Lakeside Ho- 
el. 

The Wednesday Club reception § at 
the Elks’ Hall on Tuesday evening was 
one of the most brilliant social func- 
tions of the year. The rooms were 


| Mrs. Earle, Mr. and Mrs. P. A. 


beautifully decorated 
palms, sweet peas, lilies and delicate 
green plants. Mmes, Hugo R. Arndt, 
Charles N: Clark and J. D. Wood 
were the Reception Committee. A de- 
lightful programme was rendered by 
Prof. Rinardy, violinist; Miss Edith 
Mills. who sang a selection from ‘“Car- 
man;’’ Mrs. L. F. Doolittle and Mrs. 
A. E. Rankin, who sang a duet en- 
titled, “When We Two Were May- 
ing,”’ and Owen Foster, who played a 
Rubinstein nocturne. Punch was 
served by Miss Lena Sefton. 

The Cardinal Club held open ses- 
sion last Saturday evening. The club 
has studied European travels for the 
past year, and the papers read were 
the last of a nine months series. Those 
who had prepared papers were the 
Misses Hale, Currier, Haight, Wood- 
ford, Bisbee, Jackson, Pinkerton and 
Carroll. A _ social session followed. 
The clubrooms were artistically deco- 
rated with flags and palms, 

Dr. and Mrs. Winn, Miss Winn, Miss 
Lera Winn, Mrs. Jay, Dr. Beadle and 
Miss Adele Parker will constitute a 
party which leaves Tuesday for a 
three weeks’. outing at Cuyamaca. 

The Amphion gave the last of a 
series of invitation concerts for the 
year, Tuesday evening. The attend- 
ance was very large and fashionable, 
and the programme of the usual ex- 
cellence. Those participating were: 
Mrs. L. F. Doolittle, Mrs. Sheriff, Mrs. 
BE. E. Carter, Miss Vyne Bowers, Miss 
Gertrude Gilbert, E. E. Carter, Mr. and 
Mrs. T. E. Rowan, Jr., Miss Grace 
Bowers, Miss Edith Mills, Owen Fos- 
ter, Mrs. Lotte Bush-Porterfield and 
the Amphion chorus, led by Mrs. Henry 
E. Mills. 

Mr. and Mrs. T. Morris Flower left 
Thursday morning for the Guadalupe 
ranch in Lower California. They were 
accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
R. Works. 

‘Johnson Puterbaugh, John Forward 
and Randolph Earle will leave Thurs- 
day for a camping trip to Cuyamaca 
and other points, which will last about 
a month. 

Mrs. W. L. Frevert gave a euchre 
party Monday. Her guests were: 
Mmes. Shaw, Sefton, Parker, Ivers, A. 
G. Nason, F. Nason, Moylan, N. Hodge, 
H. E. Doolittle, Stough, Garrettson, 
Dalton, Barbour, Puterbaugh, Huimhes, 
. B. Richards, H. Richards, Toles, 
Aitken, Burbeck, Sprigg. Works, Law- 
son and Miss Goodsell. The prize-win- 
ners were Mmes. Sitough, Doolittle, 
Garrettson and Parker. 

Mrs. W. L. Frevert gave a high-five 
party Thursday afternoon. 

Mrs. E. M. Ludlum and the Misses 
Ludlum sailed Friday night for San 
Francisco, where they will spend the 
summer. 
Mrs. Jane Waterman, widow of ex- 
Gov. Waterman, and Miss Lou Water- 
man sailed for San Francisco Friday, 
where they will make their home in 
the future. 

The Country Club will give a golf 
tournament Monday, to be followed by 
a supper and fireworks. The players 
will include the Misses Ada Smith, 
Myra Pauly, Leda Gerichten, Florence 
Gardiner, G. Clark and Green, and 
Messrs. Charles Baker, Vroom, Clark, 
G. Ingle, Reynolds, Maize and others. 

Miss Lena Sefton and Mr. and Mrs. 
T. E. Rowan, Jr., are new members 
of the Amphion Club. 

Mrs. E. S. Chase and Miss Laura 
Chase of Ventura are guests of Mrs. 
Chase’s daughter, Mrs. James Simpson 
of this city. 

Miss Opal. Pierce is expected from 
San Francisco some time during the 
summer, to be the guest of Miss Lena 
Sefton. 
Downey. 

HE marriage of Miss Cora Van 

Fleet and Sylvester Garner toox 

place Wadnesday evening at tne 
home of the bride’s parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson Van Fleet, at Downey. 
The ceremony was performed by Nev. 
Charles Baly, and was followed by a 
supper. The house had been effectively 
decorated for the occasion with smilax, 
roses and other flowers, and the 
bridal party stood beneath a large wed- 
ding bell of bride roses. Miss Birdie 
Van Fleet assisted as maid of honor, 
and Arthur Van’ Fleet as best man, 
Tae brid was gowned in white organdie 
garnitured with Valencjennes lace and 
finished with a stock and sash of wide 
satin ribbon. Many handsome gifts 
were received. Among the guests were 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Baly, Mr. and 
Brown, 
Mr. Mrs. Carmichael, Mr. and Mrs. 
repays and Mrs. Mills, Mr. und 
Mrs. Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. Morton, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Garver, Mr. and 
Mrs. Thompson, Mr. and Mrs. Watham, 


with flags, 


? Mr. and Mrs. Frank Van Fleet; Mmes. 


stin, Reipe, Brown; Misses Dorcas 
Sane Beamer, Jennie Freeman, 
Edna Moore, Alice Elliott, Lulu Elliott, 
Bessie Bedford, Anna Bedford, Lola 
Bedford, Bettie Smith, Mattie Clark, 
Hattie Clark, Ethel Crumly, Mana 
Crumly, Curtis, Annie Strine, Elizabeth 
Blair, Verda Clay, Elma Smith; Messrs. 
Strine, Rob and Bert Howland, Austin, 
Jenison, McKellar, Brenner, Harry Gar- 
ner, Clarence West, Green, Stewart, 
Eberle,’ Smith. 


Soldiers’ Home. 
R. AND MRS. CHARLES MON- 
Ror of Los Angeles and Miss 
Pickering of Chicago were guests 
of Col. and Mrs. A. J. Smith at dinner 
st Sunday. 
a H. G. Burton, who has been 
visiting Angeles for a 
‘eek, returned ursday. 
‘Helen J. Hough, Mrs. George 


Hough®and Miss Irene Mentry of Los 
Angeles were guests at dinner Tues- 


day of Superintendent and Mrs, O. E. 
Goodale. 

Capt. and Mrs. H. G. Burton, Mrs. 
A. W. Rickey, Lieut. R. de P. Rickey 
and Dr. T. V. Parker were guests of 
Col. and Mrs. A. J. Smith at dinner 


. EC. McCullough and son, Ro- 
land of San Francisco, daughter and 
grandson of Prof. Elser, are the guests 
of their parents. Mr. McCullough has 
accompanied Provisional Gov.-Gen. 
Merritt, on the civilian staff, to Manila. 
Miss Florence Goodale entertained the 
Misses Hattie and Rebecca Brown at 
luncheon on Tuesday. 
8 
Riverside. 
ISS BLANCHE SAUNDERS of 
Valle Vista is visiting friends in 
town. 
Mrs. A. P. Johnson is at Long Beach. 
G. W. Corlett and family have gone 
into the San Bernardino Mountains to 
spend the summer. 
Mrs. Joseph Schneider and children 


and Mrs. W. L. Jackson and son are 


oh Newport Beach for an extended 
stay. 

Miss Florence M. Wright of Ne- 
a will spend the summer in River- 
side. 

Mrs. A. W. Carnahan and children 
left Tuesday for Kansas City. 

Mrs. M. J. Ferguson left Tuesday for 
Bowling Green, Ky,, where she will 
spend the summer. 

Mrs. N. A. Ricketts, mother of 
Mrs. Ruby, left for Indianapolis on 
Tuesday. She will spend a year in 
the East, visiting relatives. 

The Misses Anna and Beatrice Ma- 
gee and Miss May Webster are enjoy- 
ing an outing at San Diego. 

Rev. H. BE. Wilhite and family of Tu- 
m9 4 are visiting relatives in River- 
side. 

W. A. Caldwell is at Santa Monica 
for an extended stay. 

_ F. A. Spring and family of Portland, 
Or., arrived in Riverside the past week. 
Mr. Spring has purchased property, 
and will make his home here. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Kishlar left 
Wednesday on an overland trip to San 
Diego. 

George T. Frost left Wednesday for 
his home in Porterville, after a short 
visit here. 3 

Milton Hicks and family and Mrs. B. 
B. Bush and children are at Longe 
Beach for an extended stay. 

Mrs. G. R. Holbrook of Ontario was 
a guest the past week of Mrs. D. S. 
Strong. 

Mrs. J. K. Woodward and children 
are at Long Beach for the summer. 
Miss Winnie Rohrer has gone to Los 
Angeles for the summer. She will de- 
vote the time to the study of music. 
Miss May Holmes is at Long Beach 
for the summer. 

Mrs. G. A. Stewart left Thursday for 
Lynxville, Wis. She was accompanied 
by Mrs. J. E. Stewart of Winchester, 
whose destination is Chicago. 

Dr. Sarah E. Maloy will leave today 
for Chicago, to remain a month. 

H. McK. Harrison left Wednesday 
for a visit to his old home in Belfast, 
Ireland. Mr. Harrison left Ireland for 
California eight years ago on a sailing 
vessel, coming by way of the Horn. He 
was so ill at the time that he had to be 
carried onto the boat. The climate of 
Riverside has transformed Bim into a 
robust man. He will return in Sep- 
tember. 


San Bernardino. 
RS. J. H. MAGOFFIN, who has 
been visiting for nearly a year at 
the home of her son, F. H. Magof- 
fin, left Tuesday for her home in Saei- 


Mich. 


S. S. Stephens left Wednesday for 
Milburn, Ky., for a month's visit. 

Miss Bessie Willis of Los Angeles is 
a guest at the home of Miss Kate 


ooper. 

Miss Theola Katz entertained a com- 
pany of her young friends with a lawn 
party Tuesday evening. 

Mrs. Alyce Chase has returned from 
a visit to her sister in Los Angeles. 

W. Murray and family have returned 
from a visit with friends at Willis, 
Ariz. 

Mrs. J. Olson was given a pleas- 
ant birthday surprise party Monday 
evening by a number of her friends, 
at her home on McDonaid Court. 

A musicale was given Tuesday even- 
ing at the recently-completed residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Bedford, corner 
E and Fifth streets, which partook of 


the nature a reception to Prof. 


I. H. Fay, of Riverside. The roome 
were handsomely decorated with flow- 
ers, foliage and flags, and an excellent 
programme, was rendered. Refresh- 
ments were served later. 

* * 


Coro. ado. 


R. AND Mrs. Graham E, Bab- 
cock gave a dinner Tuesday t. 
- Mr. and Mrs, Frank Greenall, Miss 
Grace Luce and W. 8S. Goodlett. Red 
roses were used in. decorating the table. 
A golf dinner was given Tuesday 
evening by Miss Pratt to Miss Burling 
and Messrs. R. F. Stramnze of River- 
side and Wheeler J. Bailey of Sar. 
Diego. 
* 


Et Monte, 


R. AND Mrs. Clay Dodson enter- 

tained tthe San Gabriel Valléy 

Whist Club at their home in El! 
Monte Tuesday evening. The feature 
of the evening was the untagling of a 
huge spider web, which extended from 
the reception hall into the double par- 
lors. At the end of the threads were 
tiny cards bearing the names of the 
guests, and partners were discovered 
at the end of the task. Refreshments 
were served in the dining hall, which 
was artistically decorated with sweet 
peas. The club adjourned at a late 
hour for the season. Those who en- 
joyed Mr. and Mrs. Dodson’s hospital- 
ity were: Mmes. Addie Dodson, T. F. 
Hayes, J. B. McIntyre, Lena Siack: 
the Misses Louise Barrz, Tillie Barrz, 
Celia Cushing, Lizzie Cushing, J. 
Keene, Mary Newman, Mattie Steele, 
Josie Steele, Jennie Tyler, Persia Ty- 
ler, Elsie Tyler; Messrs. A. L. Archi- 
bald, F. N. Beseler, M. Broaded, J. D. 
Cieminson, W. 8S. Corbin, Jr., P. L. 
Cushing, J. Grotto, T. F. Hayes, J. B. 
McIntyre, M. E. Mason, W. Newman, 
J. A. Paxton, George Slack, W. F. 
Willis,-Dr. Reid. 


Ventura. 


HB marriage of Miss Frantes 
Bellah to James 8S. Hodges of Les 
Angeles, took place at 2 o’clock 
Tuesday afternoon, at the residence cf 
Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Morgan, on Santa 
Clara street. The decorations were ar- 
tistically carried out in pink, white 
and green. The ceremony was per- 
formed in the presence of about fifty 
relatives and friends. Mr. and Mrs. 
Hodges will be at home to their friends 
after July 9, in Los Angeles. 
Tuesday ‘afternoon the Misses Edith, 
Cora and Maggie McGonigle enter- 


gressive whist at their home on West 
Santa Clara street. The affair was a 
patriotic one in every particular. /fter 


Miss Todd Del Mar of Santa Barbara, 
and Miss Edith Honestel, Mrs. Ed M. 
Hirshfelder was awarded the first 
prize, a Maine souvenir spcoon,. while 
Miss Martha Cerf was consoled with a 
photo of Admiral Dewey. 

The musicale given by Mr. and Mrs. 
L. W. Andrews at their 
Floral Park last Friday evening, in 
honor of Mrs. F. Newman of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was a brilliant affair. About 
seventy-five guests were present, and 
.. most interesting programme was 
given. 


tertained Tuesday evening by Prof. 
and Mrs. P. W. Kauffman at their 
home on Meta street. Robert Louis 
Stevenson and his works were dis- 
cussed, .with Mrs. F. J. Sifford as 
leader. 

An impromptu musicale was given at 
the residence of Rev. . 
Monday evening, in honor of Mrs. F. 
P. Ward and Miss Nellie Chase. 

A surprise party was given Miss 
Dussie Hare Wednesday evening, at 
her home on Oak street. The evening 
was pleasantly spent in music and 
games, 

Master Russell Kelley entertained a 
party of twenty playmates on Monday 
afternoon, in honor of his seventh 
birthday. 

Miss Vallie Browne is home after vis- 
iting her father, Capt. A. W. Browne, 
in San Francisco for two weeks. 

Miss Margaret Shepherd has __re- 
turned from a visit to San Francisco 
and neighboring cities. 

Mrs. E. S. Chase and Miss Laura 


Chase are visiting Mrs. James Simp- 
son at San Diego. . 
Miss Helen Nidever has returned 


tained a party of twenty-six at pro- © 


refreshments, solos were rendered by, 


home in. 


The Tuesday Literary Club was en- | 
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from a two weeks’ visit with her 
parents in Orange county. 

Mrs. Thompson of New York City 
sepent several days the past week visit- 
ing the Sulphur Mountain Springs. 

M. H. Johns of Carthage, Mo., 
visiting his son, E. W. Johns. 

Miss Nellie Chase left-Sdturday to 
visit relatives in San Diego. 

Mrs. A. J. Comstock and Miss Belle 
Cullinan are in Santa Barbara. 

Prof. P. W. Kauffman is in Laos 

Charles Willoughby returned Mon- 
_ day from Salt Lake City. 

Mrs. W. A. Bell left Monday for 
Independence, Kan. 

Mrs: Frank Robinson of Colorado ar- 
rived Friday for a visit with relatives 
in this city. 

Miss Carrie A. Walton will arrive 
heme Tuesday from Los Angeles to 
spend the summer vacation. 

Mrs. R. C. Sudden and two children 
left Thursday for an extended visit 
with relatives in San Francisco and 
Oakland. 

C. B. McDonell has returned from 
a two weeks’ visit in San José. 

Andy J. Bell returned last 
from, Orange county. 

J. D. Putnam of Los Angeles was 
in this city on Monday. 

Hon. L. F. Eastin returned Sunda 
morning from an extended visit at 
Camp Merritt, San Francisco and 
Alanreda. 
. Miss Mabel Blackstock is spending 
the summer vacation in Los Angeles. 

J. M. Boynton is in Randsburg. 

Mrs. John Scarlet is in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Joseph Richardson has returned 
from an extended trip through Ari- 
zona. 

O. G. Orena of Los Angeles was in 
this city during the past week. 

Miss Della. Hoppin has returned from 
a three weeks’ visit in Los Angeles. 

C. R. Beale, now of Safford, Ariz., {s 
visiting his family in this city. 

Mrs. M. E. Hotchkiss has returned 
from an extended visit in San Fran- 
cisco and Northern California. 

Re J. Sterrett of Pasedena was 
Ventura last Wednesday. 


P-doado, 

RS. T. A. LBWIS and Miss Lizzie 

Lewis, entertained at luncheon 

Wednesday afternoon, at their cot- 
tage on the bluff. The teble was 
handsomely decorated with Nile lilies 
and the rooms with Nile grass and 
flowers. “Crazy euchre” was the diver- 
sion, in which the first prize, a leather 
belt with silver mountings, went to 
Miss Corson, and the consolation, a 
death’s head, to Miss Wharton. The 
seore cards and markers were in pa- 
triotic colors. The guests present were 
the Misses May Corson, Gwendolen, 
Overton, Rie Anderson, and Bessie 
Marble of Los Angeles, Miss Seymour 
of Sonora, Mex., and Miss Wharton of 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Megs. A. Haas of Los Angeles enter- 
tained a party here Tuesday, with a 
luncheon .at the Redondo Hotel. <A 
dip at the plunge followed. The guests 
were Mrs. S. Haas of New York, the 
Misses Elsie Bissinger and Miss FP'or- 
ine Haas of San Francisco, Miss Rose 
Loeb of Los Angeles, Miss Florine Haas 
of New York, Miss Florence Lamb of 
Louisville, Ky., and Charles Haas of 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. B. D. “Wilson and daughter, 


week 


in 


Redondo Hotel for part of the season. 
Ex-Gov. Markham and family will 
spend several weeks this season with 
Mrs. Gilchrist, at her home on the bluff. 
Dr. Graves and family are in the 
Carpenter cottage for the summer. 
eee 


Anaheim, 
RS. H. COHEN and family are at 
Newport Beach for the summer. 
Mrs. George Horr left Thursday 
for Meadville, Pa., to spend the sum- 
mer, 
Mrs. EX W. Dean of Fullerton left 


Friday to attend the Omaha exhibi. 
J. 8S. Garnes for Mus- 


Miss Alice Strodthoff entertained Sat- 
urday evening im honer of Miss Schu- 
who is visiting 


rger. 
Miss Poster left Friday for 
her home in Washington, after a visit 


they have been attenmfing school, to 
spend their vacations. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society of the Ful- 


Miss Wilson, of San Gabriel are at the) 


lerton Methodist Episcopal Church held 
a successful social Thursday evening 
at the home of Mrs. E. S. Richmond. 

The Turners who go to San José, 
were given a farewell reception at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Backs Fri- 
day evening. 

Prof. Richard B. Bird of the Rivera 
schools is here with his family to spend 
the summer. 

The Epworth League will install of- 
ficers for the ensuing year at the Meth- 
odist Church Sunday evening. 

Bert. A. Annen of Fullerton and Miss 
Mary M. Sparks were married at the 
Methodist Church Thursday at high 
noon, by Rev. J. A. White. After a 
luncheon at the home of the bride’s 
parents in this city, they left on a short 
wedding trip. They will be at home 
next week at Fullerton. 

Letters from Mr. and Mrs Ezra 
Snow, who recently left for Kansas, 
state that they are pleasantly located. 

Miss Clementine Fossek entertained 
a number of friends pleasantly Sun- 
day evening at her home in celebration 
of her birthday. 

Miss Poldie Heiman entertained at 
her home Wednesday evening. 

The Fraternal Aid Society will hold a 
public installation of officers Friday 
evening. A musical and literary pro- 
gramme is being arranged for the oc- 
cesion, end at the close a banquet will 
be held. 

Mr. end Mrs. Otto Brewitt left Thurs- 
day for their home at San Francisco, 
after a visit with Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 


Zeyn. 


Highland Springs. 

HE ladies of Highland Springs gaye 

an entertainment and supper Fri- 

day evening for the benefit of the 
Episcopal Church at Lakeport. Mrs. 
W. B. Collier originated the charity and 
her daughter interested all the ladies 
of Highland, Kelseyville, Howard and 
Lakeport. The The wall in front of the 
Hotel Highlands was decorated in the 
national colors and lighted with Japan- 
ese lanterns. Leo Cooper planned a 
pleasing light opera and entertainment, 
and the people trooped in from all 
parts of the county. Fully $300 were 
realized. After the entertainment, Mrs. 
Darling announced supper, which was 
served to about six hundred. Mrs. W. 
Frank Pierce was elected chairman, 
Mrs. Florence Auld secretary, and the 
following Jadies and gentlemen assisted 
on the work: Refreshments—Mmes. 
Darling, Charles Watt, M. L. Leonard, 
J. R. Simms, S. P. Messick, P. U. Lil- 
ienthal, Mulcahy, Miss Deane, M. C. 
Matthews, the Misses Minnie and 
Clara Black; Finance—Mmes. Schroder, 
W. W. Coates, Shaw, Dr. Kahn, Miss 
Lillian Schroeder, all of Tuckets; the 
Misse Elsie Lilienthal, Mollie Mathes, 
Mabel Pierce, Hazel Pierce, Alice Dan- 
iels; ushers—Dr. Kahn, assisted by 5S. 
Vincent: Dancing—Laurence Lawson; 
directors, box office—Messrs. P. N. Lil- 
ienthal, H. Shaw and E. E. Auld; Dec- 
oration Committee—Mmes. N. S. Leake, 
Charles Pierce, O. K. Hopkins, H. K. 
Zeimer, Dr. Kahn, the Misses Lilien- 
thal, Rose Walter, Mrs. S. 8. Spuker, 
Mrs. E. Short, Mrs. W. W. Coates, the 
Misses Georgie Spuker, Florence Dres- 
bach, Mollie Mathes, Mabel Hopkins, 
Hazel Pierce, Maud Jones, Dr. Short; 


Press Committee—E. E. Auld and Miss 


Alice Daniels. 


Santa Monica. 
RS. F. G. RYAN gave an informal 
dinner Thursday evening to four 
Riverside people. The table was 
prettily decorated with carnations, and 
the candelabra were shaded in pink. 
The guests were Mr. and Mrs. G. L. 
Waring and Dr. and Miss Hewittson. 

The preparation of the golf links both 
in the northern and southern parts 
of town is going on apace, and soon 
society will devote much of its time 
to the invigorating exercise which the 
game demands. The former links are 
being laid out under the direction of a 
committee, and the latter are under the 
supervision of G. L. Waring. 

Miss Bertha Jackson of Los Angeles 
spent part of the past week visiting 
relatives in town. 

Miss Alice M. Brooks left Thursday 
for a prolonged visit in the North and 


Bast. 

| Miss Mabel Davidson entertained the 
members of the Paradise Club Friday 
at a picnic in Rustic Cafion. . 


side.races. 
Miss Netta G. Lawrence of San Fran. 


and ball try conclusions two or three 
times a week on Mrs. Robertson's 
lawn. 

H. J. Woollacott and family of Los 
Angeles have taken quarters in this 
city for the season. 

Mrs. H. G. Wilshire and daughter 
of Los Angeles are spending a few 
days at the Casino. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kahn of Los An- 
geles are occupying one of the Boehme 
cottages on Ocean avenue for the sea- 
son. 

George O. Rich and family of Los 
Angeles have a cottage at No. 16 
South Beach for the summer. 

Mrs. H. H. Scovel of Los Angeles 
has quarters in South Santa Monica for 
the summer. 

D. J. Kennelly and family left on 
Friday for Seven Oaks, where they wil! 
spend the summer. 

J. H. Adams and family of Azusa are 
here to spend the se@son with their 
daughter, Mrs. T. A. Eckert. 

Dr. Hewittson and daughter of Riv- 
erside are at the Casino for the sum- 
mer. 

Miss Frances Thompson and young 
brother Carl, of San Francisco, are 
spending a month as guests of Mr. 
and Mrs. A. Mooser. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Proctor are pian- 
ning to spend part of the summer at 
Seven Oaks. 


‘Redlan?ds, 


R. AND MRS. A. GREGORY 
spent last Sunday in Los An- 
geles. 

Miss Annie C. Jones is in Santa Mon- 
ica for the summer. 

Mrs. L, A. Falck isin Santa Monica, 
the guest of Mrs. W. T. Gillis. 

Last Friday evening several of the 
members of the Redlands Lodge, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, vis- 
ited the Riverside Lodge and as- 
sisted in the initiation of six new 
members. The Redlands party went 
down in a tally-ho and other rigs, and 
was composed of J. W. Amos, J. L 
Stevenson, George Sisson, George A 
Isbell, H. E. Wickersham, Dr. Lash- 
lee, George Norton, T. W. Johnson, 
Mr. Rice, Roy Malone, Mr. Jjuchemich, 
John Stanley, A. D. Lyon, J. P. Ben- 
nett, Mr. Rheinhardt, Walter Wood, 
W. A. Ferguson, J. B. 


G. 
Charles Howard. 

A party of young folks picnicked at 
Harlem Springs Monday evening. 

The Epworth League of the Metho- 
dist Church gave an ice cream g6ocial 
at the residence of T. B. Inch on 
Brookside avenue last Friday evening. 

Prof. L. B. Avery is enjoying a 
visit from his uncle, William Logan 
of Rochester, N. Y. 

Miss Florence Holywell is entertain- 
ing Miss Stella Balcom of Santa Ana 
at her home on High avenue. 

Jamnes A. Doyle has moved into his 
new residence on Eureka and Clark 
streets. - 

Tuesday evening a number of Uni- 
tarians of this city were entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Stearns at 
their home at Highlands. 

L. B. Bean and family left Wednes- 
day for a six weeks’ visit in the East. 

W. Childs and P. Harton re- 
turned Tuesday from a few days’ out- 
ing in Bear Valley. 

Mrs. H. W. Lawton returned Tues- 
day from Tampa, Fla., where she has 
been for some time, with her husband, 
Brig.-Gen. Lawton, previous to his de- 
parture for Cuba. 

H. E. Sherman and daughter, Miss 
Susie, left Wednesday morning for an 
extended visit to their old home in 
Charleston, Mo. 

F. O. Wyman of Los Angeles was 
oo guest of F. U. Nafziger Wednes- 

ay. 

Mrs. J. F. Magor and children have 
gone into camp for the summer at 
Santa Monica. 

Mr. Ferand is at Santa Monica. 

Miss Nellie Fowler left Thursday for 
St. Paul, Minn., where she will spend 
the summer. . 

Miss Belsy Gullickson left Wednes- 
day for Decotah, Iowa. 

The High Five Club went to Rabel 
Springs for a tally-ho drive Wednes- 
day evening. 

Dr. and Mrs. George H. Scott of Se- 
dalia, Mo., are guests of their son, 
Harmon Scott of Idlewild. 

W. P. Trumbower has gone into camp 
on Bear Creek for a couple of weeks. 

The Crocinole Club was entertained 
by Mr. and Mrs. N. Lelean at their 
home on Fourth street Wednesday 
evening. Those present were Mr. and 
Mrs. C. H. Fowler, Mr. and Mrs. A. N, 
Dike, Mr. and Mrs. 8S. Lelean, Misses 


Mamie and Lucy Inch, Ethel Johnson, 
Elizabeth Hucklebe and Helen Ster- 
ling and Messrs. Henry and Byron Van 
Leuven, Waldo O'Kelley, Percy Hern- 
‘don, U. Ia Dike and William Inch. 

Thursday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. A. 
G. Hubbard gave a party in honor of 
the fourteenth birthday, of their son 
Herbert. 

Miss Gertrude Willows 
Thursday from Los Angeles. 

Kirke H. Field went to Los Angeles 
Friday to remain a week. 

Mrs. R. Judley left Friday morning 
for St. Louis. 

Mrs. R. W. Benson is in Santa Mon- 
ica, where she will spend the summer. 

Frank Weise and family left yester- 
day for Mill Creek to spend the sum- 
mer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bourgeois G. Feraad, 
Mrs. Edward Allen and Miss Natilie 
Ferand left yesterday to spend the 
summer in Santa Monica. 

Among those who went to San Diego 
from this city to spend the Fourth were 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Lelean, J. H. Fisher, 
Jr., Percy Herndon, Mr. and Mrs. R. 
T. Vining and O. J. Kresling. 

Cc. C. Melvin left Saturday to be ab- 
sent about six weeks, on a visit to his 
old home in Bradford, Pa. He will also 
attend the National Photographers’ 
Convention at Jamestown, N. J 


returned 


Pomona. 
ISS TINA ROSE entertained Mon- 
afternoon with a pink tea. 

Mrs. Alexander 'Mouerief gave a 
reception Thursday afternoon, which 
was enjoyed by a large number of 
friends. 

Prof. and Mrs. A. D. Hunter. enter- 
tained the young people who assisted 
at the High School commencement ex- 
ercises, at their residence Wednesday 
evening. 

Mrs. George 8S. Phillips entertained 
a number of ladies Tuesday in honor 
of Miss Angie Farnsworth, formerly 
a teacher in the public schools here, 
but now teaching in San Francisco. 

The Thursday Night Whist Club held 
the final meeting of its season in Odd 
Fellows’ Hal! parlors, embracing the 
occasion to entertai® a number of in- 
vited guests. 

H. M. Hudson is visiting an inyalid 
sister in Nashville, Tenn. 

Mrs. O. Wilcox left Tuesday for a 
visit with friends in Janesville, Wis. 

The Misses Youngs have returned 
from Santa Monica for a few days, 
when they will accompany their par- 
ents to Escondido for the summer. 

Miss Lizzie Hamlin has gone to 
Santa Monica for the summer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Anthony of 
Oakland are guests of Mr. and Mrs. 
M. Baldridge. 

The Misses Barnes and Rice have 
returned from a week’s visit with 
Miss Mabel Cory at Riverside. 

Mr. and Mrs. Phil Stein were among 
the guests at a musicale given Tuesday 
evening at the residence of Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitcomb of Glendora. 

Miss Miller of Riverside is visiting 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. D. Moles. 


Wives 
Who Cook. 


There are thousands of 
them. Noble women, too. 
Trials by the million. No 
wonder they are worried 
sometimes. They should try 


It always makes light, 
wholesome food. It surely 
saves money and is health- 
ful, which can be said of 
few other brands. 


“Pure & Sure.” 
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4 catine, Iowa, to spend the summer with 
Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Waring have gone 
; to Riverside for a few days, and dur- 
ing their absence will attend the Ocean- 
The Misses Margaret and’ Grace Wil- 
=. Zens som are here from Los Angeles, where! cisco is epending the summer with her | 
sister, Mrs. A. EB. Jackson. 
and a tew of the devotees of malict 
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Che... 


Times 
Makes a Significant ison... 


By Careful Measurement of the Foremost Newspaper in Nineteen of the 
Leading Cities of the United States The Times is shown to Lead Them All 
in Volume of Advertising with but a Single Exception, 


N the past THe has taken 
, amount of advertising business carried 
Total No..of Total No. Inches 
) Pages Issued. of Advertising. in its columns in comparison with leading 
New York Herald, - - 1438 63,891 newspapers of the Pacific Coast, and now 
Los Angeles Times, - - 1220 62,265 offers a showing of business alongside that 
Philadelphia Record, ° 746 54,016 of the great newspapers of the East, as 
; Boston Globe, - - - 976 50,372 well, which demonstrates that for .the 
| Washington Evening Star, 792 50,131 months here mentioned, but one journal 
! St. Louis Globe-Democrat, - I124 46,635 in the United States exceeded the Los 
Denver Rocky Mountain News, 728 42,199 ANGELES Timxs in its volume of advertis- 
$2 “Chicago Tribune, - + —— 40,896. ing. 
San Francisco Examiner, - 960 38,410 To the thinking mind tives figures speak 
Atlanta Constitution, , 34,759 in matchless eloquence for the resourceful 
Minneapolis Journal, - = - 640 33,275 section of the United States in which the 
San Francisca Chronicle, - 962 "33,231 Los ANGELES TIMEs is shown to be the 
St. Paul Dispatch, feet 598 _ 32,876 paper of the people. The Great Southwest 
Pittsburgh Times, -- - - 428 - 32,786 5 ma up of Southern California, Arizona 
* St. Paul Pioneer Press, . 652 31,169 and New Mexico, could produce no stronger — 
| Los Angeles Herald, ©. e- 748 30,234 © ‘evidence of the fertility of its soil, the 
Indianapolis News, 464 30,011 wealth of its mines, the attractions of its 
| Baltimore News, _ - ? = 490 28,365 climate, or the wealth, enterprise, and in- 
Omaha Bee, - 744 27,837  telligence of its population. 
Portland Oregonian, _- - 750 27,664 ~ pis exhibit is also a tribute to the enter- 
ee Louisville Courier-Journal, - 682 235704. ptise, sagacity and acumen of the merchants 
Los Angeles Express, 436 21,460 of Los Angeles, and serves to show why 


: other cities are standing Still. also 
shows more than ail else, that titers, both and local, find THe Times a medium 
es for effectually reaching the public with their business announeements. It may be readily seen that excepting 
~~ the New York Herald, Tas Tres exceeded all the newspapers hamed by a percentage ranging from more than 
190 per cent. in the case of the Los Angeles Evening Express, to 8.6 per cent. in excess of the Philadelphia 
Record. The San Francisco Chronicle and Examiner combined exceeded THe Times by only 15 per cent., and 
either one of them separately is exceeded by Tux Tues by nearly 100 per cetit. in volume of advertising, as well 
as by 26 per cent. in the total number of ‘pages printed. . 

It is also to be observed that during the time mentioned; are Tims printed more pages of matter than any 
of the journals in this list, with only one exception. The Los ANGELES Timms is likewise the great ‘‘WANT” 
newspaper in its field, and is in every sense the medium for the —— of commercial intelligence in the 
prosperous and growing Southwest. | 


Che Times-Mirror Co., 
Angeles, Cal. 
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